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PREFACE. 


Ih  again  presefitiDg  an  Irish  norel  to  the 
fNiblic,  I  hope  I  am  not  dcung  a  foi^ub  thing : 
and  yet  I  feel,  that  as  far  as  my  own  interests 
•re  concerned,  I  am  not  doing  a  ivise  one.  To 
live  in  Ireland  and  to  write  for  it,  is  to-  lire  and 
write  poignard  stir  gorge;  for  there  is  no  country 
where  it  is  iesa  possible  to  be  useful  with  im- 
jHinity,  or  where  the  penalty  on  patriotism  is 
levied  with  a  more  tyrannous  exaction.  Called, 
however,  to  the  ground  by  the  sarcasms  of 
a3 


AVild    Iri.h  Girl;"  but  in   llie 
true  female  quality,  over  whit 
jurisdicdon — ^perseverance. 

I  anticipate  upon  this,  as  vq 
nons,  that  I  shall  be  accused 
presumption  in  '*  meddling  witl 
while  so  many  of  my  countrywo. 
with  subjects  of  much   higher 
while  misnonary  misses  and  prose 
affect  to  '^stand  instead  of  Gro* 
children  of  men,**  may  not  I  be  p 
Ae  influence  of  merely  human 
interest  myself  for  human  wrong 
my  way  on  the  ^  evil  that  hath  i 
peopfe,**  and  to  **  fight  with  gei 
time  brincrft  frSo**/**  *•  •-  *^-' 


pauiotiuB  that  tlie  Jews  attacked  tlwir  tyianta, 
.  and  "  Ixoke  down  th^  stateliness  by  tbe  hands 
I  of  a  Toman ;"  and  who,  (said  their  enetuieB,) 
**  would  despise  a  natim,  which  had  amongBt 
them  such  wranen  ?" 

The  epoch  I  have  chosen  for  illustratioti,  has 
iu  the  present  state  of  exhausted  combinations, 
one  great  recommendation  to  the  norelist — it  is 
untouched.  It  has  also  a  deep  interest,  in  a 
national  point  of  view—it  embraces  events  which 
prepared  the  Kebellion,  and  accomplished  the 
Union.  An  epoch  of  transition  between  the 
■ndent  despodsm  of  brute  force,  and  the  dawn- 
ing reign  of  public  opinion,  it  was  characterized 
by  the  supremacy  of  an  oligarchy,  in  whoee 
members  the  sense  of  irresponsible  power  en* 
gendered  a  contempt  for  private  mOTals,  as  fatal 
as  their  political  corruption. 
.  The  portraiture  of  such  an  epoch  is  curious 
from  ita  eranescence,  and  coosalatory  by  com- 
parison with  tbe  present  times, — times  tbe 
most  fatal   to  faction,  and  favourable  to  the 


.  ,  --"-•«    JJ1.4  0     ytjL    l(J 

'•ate  arbitrary  ftovernmcnt, 
tlisordcT.     I„  t|,c  ranks  of  ir 
found  many,  who  make  the  \i 
purity  of  principle,  and  to  p, 
Should  any  such  deign  to  tw 
P*g««,  a  picture  of  manners, 
valent  tone  of  refinement  no 
•tendard  of  good  company, 
their    confidence    in    their    ] 
iuaxims,  to  remark,  that  all 
thus  gained  for  society,  has  h 
progressiTe  abandonment  of 
advocate. 

The  personages  introduced 
those  which  bebng   to   the 

Thev  ■r<>  nliirn    n^ 


i««^k«>.— .      A 


my  request*,  and  my  petitions,"  the  sealots  of 
patty  spirit,  and  the  purveyors  of  private 
•canda],  to  refrain  from  the  application  of  m; 
cbaracten  to  their  own  purposes;  and  from  the 
fabrication  ctf  false  "  Iteys,"  by  which  tlinr 
petty  larceny  has  heretofore  attempted  to  rob 
me  (^  the  little  merit  of  that  "fearlessness" 
with  wfaid  I  have  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
without  subterfuge  and  without  evasion.  May 
I  be  permitted  here  to  observe,  that  with  the 
exception  of  those  public  characters,  whose  de- 
lineation was  almost  a  plagiarism,  and  whose 
pecnliaritiea  arose  out  of  the  political  state 
of  Ireland,  and  were  necessary  to  the  dis- 
play o(  its  story,  I  have  drawn  none  but  such 
as  represent  a  class,  or  identify  a  genus.  Kven 
my  Ladies  Llanberis  and  Dunore  were  illustra- 
tions, not  individuals.  They  were  intended  to 
represent  the  spoiled  children  of  high  society 
in  all  ages,  from  the  charming  Buchesse  de 
Maine,  nilh  her  inimitable  il  n't/  a  que  moi 
^i  ai  toujoura  raison,  to  the  modem  mistresses 


•••V*  t  f  t, 


"""'"-  K"  poj)c,s  and  p, 

field  against  Austria,  to  "  li 

those  recreant  limbs,"  and 

toool  agiinst  the  Hdy  Al 

private  life  awaed,  and  b< 

•tained  fnu  bringing  forwa 

or  drcumstmoe  incidental 

private  .indindiuL      The  o 

for^  that  I  acknowledge,  i 

be  found  in  the  great  rep 
nature. 

^tt  reste,  I  grieve,  that 
must  wound    the  self-love  o 
ladies  and    gentiemen,"  who 
lest  «Lady  Moigan    should 
her  book,"-by   dtoppbg  int 


eren  for  the  benefit  of  a  puffing  "  key" 
would  I  transfer  to  "  my  book"  the  obscure 
insignificance  and  flippant  pretenuon  that  bore 
and  worry  me  in  axxaety.  1  aim  take  this 
opportunity  of  averting  the  wrath  of  half  the 
iair  BureaiicrtUu  of  Ireland,  roused  by  my 
palpable  hit  at  a  certain  red  velvet  gown,  in 
Florence  Macarthy  (for  of  the  genuine  aristo- 
cracy either  of  rank  or  wit,  I  have  no  cause  to 
compkun),  by  informing  those  whom  it  may 
caacem,  that  the  said  red  velvet  gown  belonged 
to  a  person,  with  whom  I  had  every  right  to 
take  every  liberty— even  to  the  libellous  extent 
of  "  putting  her  into  my  book,"  when,  where, 
and  how  I  pleased, — that  is,  to  myself. 
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r  1  Bun  I 


11  piwoBi  u  dilB|i.  Ltt  PlaUturt. 


LsTTEB  I. 

To  General  Count  Sir  MdUuM  O'Fflaherhf, 
^Hu  Hy-FfiaherUft  Tanist^or  Chief  cf  (he 
Hy-Tartagh,  or  West  Country,  or  Tar  Coru 
naught,  in  the  provinee  of  Comatigbt,  Lord, 
or  Prince  of  May  CuUen,  hereditary  ttandard- 


hommc  dc  hi   Chamhrc 
France,   and  Colond  of 
^  Irish  Brigade. 
A  Son  Hdtel, 

BuedtTUniver 

Per  Avour  of  Major  O'Gan 
of  said  regiment 

St.  Grdlany  Barmy  of 

Gcdwi 

Sim.  Maiachi  OTflahi 

I  TAiit  leave  to  ad« 

unalienable  title  of  hereditar; 

nrifier  the  law  of  the  laod,  n' 

"Otomt  of  present  times,  wil] 

*^g  the  title  or  captainshir 
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Iriflh  customs  to  the  sBine  nane  incident,  by  ' 
3Burance«or,Murroch  ne  Doe  O'Fflaherty,  (to 
Ae  mosn  and  shame — then  and  long  afler — of 
him  and  bis)  by  his  writing,  ligned  with  his 
aignet,  bearing  date  the  90th.  Eliz.  1609 :  at 
which  time,  it  is  notable  here  to  mark  that  the 
aaid  Murroch  ne  Doe  '  coming  in,*  as  the  phrase 
is  (or  was),  did  surrender,  give,  grant,  or  am< 
firm  to  the  said  queen,  in  her  chancery  of  Ire- 
land, bis  prmcipality  of  Hy-Tartagh  in  Conne- 
mara,  beltxiging  to  the  sept,  family,  or  sir  name 
of  the  O'FfiahertJes,  together  with  all  manner 
(^  manors,  castles,  demesnes,  messuages,  lands, 
tenements,  rents,  reversions,  services,  milts, 
meadows,  feedings,  pastures,  forests,  woods, 
underwoods,  houses,  edifices,  granges,  dove- 
cotes, fisheries,  warrens,  watercourses,  ponds, 
loughs,  lakes  and  turlochs,  patronage  of  ab- 
beys, churches,  chappels,  chauntries,  presenta- 
tions, advowBons,  oblations,  obsentions,  tithes, 
jnnnons,  portions,  courls-leet,  views  of  frank 
jdedge,  together  vrith  all  perquisites  and  profiu 
of  the  same,  and  all  other  rights,  possesuons, 
commodities,  uses,  liberties,  and  hereditaments, 
B  S 
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as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  with  all  and  sin- 
gular their  members,  rights,  and  appurtenances 
universal  in  your  principality  of  the  Hy-Tar- 
tagh,  viz.  inMoy  Cullen,*  Both-Cowna,  Bally 
Cowark,  Ballynonaghe,  Comevecaghe,  Bog 
Moy,  Ballyslattery,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  with  the 
•ancient  township,  burgh,  or  bishoprick  of  St. 
Grellan,  the  chief  town  or  burgh  of  the  barony 
o£MoyCallen,in  Connemara,  county  of  Gaiway, 
province  of  Connaught;  which  was  a  manor 
sxempfed  from  all  taxes,  enjoying  privilege  of 
market  or  fair,  SenechaPs  court  to  determine 

litigations,  &c«  &c. 

The  said  Sir  Murroch  ne  Doe,  having   so 

come  in,  and  surrendered  with  the  intent,  (and 

BO  small  blame  to  him),  to  receive  back  the 

same,  by  letters  patent,  from  the  said  queen, 

under  the  great  seal  and  signet  of  the  kingdom 

of  Ireland,  she  did  give  or  grant  to  him,  the 

said  Murroch  ne  Doe,  Knt.,  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs for  ever,  the  said  demesnes,  castles,  lands, 
tithes,  signories,  reversions,  &c.   &c.  &c.    &c. 

*  At  Vuk,  in  tbe  Barony  of  Moy  Cullen,  was  bom  the 
celebrated  author  of  "  Ogygia,"  Ro<L  O'Flaherty,  An. 
tkym.  16^. 


THE   o'fLAHEBTYS. 


with  all  and  singular  their  appurtenances ;— -jhe 
receiving  the  same  (though  his  unalienable 
right  from  the  year  of  the  world  2000, — as 
may  be  seen  in  the  annals  or  green  book  of  St. 
Grellan,  now  in  my  possession)  of  the  queen^s 
special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  mo- 
tion. ^^  But  to  be  holden  "  (saith  the  patent) 
'^  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  by  part  of  a 
knighfs  fee,  &c.  &c. :  provided  always,  that 
these  our  letters  patent,  or  any  thing  contaixied 
in  the  s^me,  shall  not  exonerate  or  change  any 
];ents,  customs,  duties,  and  services,  to  be  per- 
formed to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  &c.  &c. : 
provided  always,  that  this  our  grant  do  in  no 
wise  extend  to  the  dama^,  hurt,  or  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  any  one  or  more  of  our  subjectf, 
CKoept  such  pretended  rights  and  titles  as 
any  of  them  shall  or  may  claim,  by  the  name  of 
OTflaherty,  •  the  head,  captain,  or  thane  bt 
that  name;  which  name  W0  here  eximgmA 
Jbr  ever,  by  this  grant:  provided  lastly,  not- 
withstanding, that  if,  hereafter,  it  shall  suffi- 
ciently appear  that  we,  our  heirs  or  successors, 
nte  entitled,  or  have,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
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right  on  the  said  premises,  or  any  parcel  thereof, 
or  any  of  the  rights,  profits,  or  services  issuing 
out  of  the  same,  that  this  our  present  grant, 
and  these  our  letters  patent  for  such  of  the 
premises  as  we,  our  heirs  and  successors  are 
entitled,  or  have  right  unto,  shall  be  void  and 
of  no  effect  against  us,  our  heirs  and  successors ; 
any  matter  above  expressed  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.^ 

Now,  Sir  Malachi,  you  will  little  marvel  if 
this  patent  turned  out  Talagh-hill  talk,*  as  we 
say  in  Ireland ;  for  little  cause  was  wanting  to 
shew  that  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors, 
were  entitled  to  have  rights  and  estates  of  or 
on  the  premises ;  so  that  cantred  after  cantred, 
liberties  and  hereditaments,  spirituals  and  tern- 
porals,  went  one  after  the  other ;  the  queen  and 
her  successors  paying  off  services  done  them 
with  the  lands  of  the  ^  popish  O  Fflaherties,"* 
granting,  at  one  dap,  the  barony  of  Bog  Moy, 
and  the  lordship  of  Ballyslattoy  to  the  Mae 
Taafis  of  the  Fassagh,  who  had  come  in  and 

*  An  Irish  phnse  for  words  that  mean  nothing^.   Talagh 
Hin,  near  Dobliii,  is  the  dte  of  the  Archbiiiiop^s  palace. 
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refonned,  of  which  them  elapper-sslk^hB,*  aqr 
itBters-inJaw  (devil  aquincet  the  reUtiondiip)} 
the  Miss  Mag  Taafs  are  snzed  at  this  Any, 

Then  came  the  CnxnireUiaiu;  then  ptiaala, 
aod  reprisalB,  aod  forieitures.  and  reclamatioos ; 
and  thai  the  act  of  Kttlementj  which  timettled 
exerj  thing ;  ood  then  your  gnudfather,  9it 
Bryan  Rua^  O'Fflab^rty,  baviog  litUe  left 
hut  the  estates  of  Moy  CuUenand  Ballynonaghe 
in  Barooy  Boas,  County  Mayo,  and  some 
chief  rents,  went  to  Chichester  house,  to  m^ 
good  his  rights  before  the  court  of  claims,  giving 
himself  out  for  an  innocent  papist.  But  a  par- 
ticular time  having  been  given  to  examine  these 
dainis,  and  the  oumbets  being  so  great,  that 
when  the  commissioa  was  closed,  seven  thousaad 
gwtlemen  were  still  unheard,  of  whom  one  was 
Sir  Bryan,  an  act  of  explication  was  passed, 
fbrindding  all  who  were  unheard  ever  to  prefei 
their  elfins  again.(j)     So  Sir  Bryan  returned 

*  DreggletaUi,  t  Query,  Devil  quench. 

t  "Hail  lapKuvgationsfant^t^  refut£e  par  Clarendon, 

la  eoHT  ^taJatle  pom  I'exameii  dnptrfteiuioiiideaionoceiiit 

hit  obligee    de  cesser  cea  fooctioiu,  et  de  le  i^jwm. 


COKBtBBipiftf  fiVB^ 


»r 


My[[Mb9iir,  sad  hoUingdie  rnt  jd 

Aepcflidi;  mad  m  bill  of  iBajuf^y 
JiwplHi^J  iht  nm  d  the  tmaHj  of  Ae  By- 
TjTftilffht;  md  dm  it  was  tlutf  your  Mher 
Oiiliiwiil  file  fine  old  dibej,  that  bad  been 
CfMl  0p  ai  a  mmumm  boase,  and  retired  to  a 
aaafl  camfe^  hard  bjr  eomrenieDt,  the  lint  stone 
^^m^ttmi  m  ComemanL  But  them  that  were 


^hmm  tm  €th^  akm  wu  meawtaua  tribuoal,  oompot^  det 
fff^,  <tviM  4k  |<^p<rt  avoieot  usurps  let  terres»  dont  let 
^i^X^im^  ^0ifr4kmr%  ic41icHoieDt  la  restifution.  Lcs 
|ii««M  ««m6  ItfWi  joi^  et  partief ;  quelle  etp^rtDce 
mm^^m  m%  4knm:n  J  Pour  lenr  rendie  A  jamais  la 
pfwfii^  m^^mtMkf  ]fte  parUtneat  fit  tm  nouvd  aete  iTejt^ 
p4ie^iUm^  ftt  twr  ioittdmnt  toate  d-marche  ult^rieure  A 
^  ^%MLr  iV&Mrr  d*hiimdi,  far  tAM  OeB^ke^mm. 
*t^4A»raif»*«aall»r,  ""  let  l^ou  de  iDorale,  que  cet 
ftfwamnaii  <l«aaM(fil  am  Iftaodoit:"  and  such  has  ever 
^/M«  Ae  awPTfelity  irlndi  lias  presided  o? er  the  proconsular 
t^  I  iraMiaf  ^  ikaC  people*  down  to  a  secretary's  hst 
mM$4im%  mmhkm^  thai  the  treaty  of  Limerick  was  only 
M^ailiMt  lA  Ifcoie  wbo  were  within  its  walls  at  the  time  ; 
m  hmAm  %  wdMOa^  as  **\h»  equivocating  fiend**  of 
Mrtctoaace  ever  tailed  upon* 


;^-flouiuh  by'bis  hud,  misted  their  mack.  For 
fgw  teDUits  were  there  to  till  the  land,  or  take 
it  i  and  rack '  reots,  and  cottiering  and  sbivt 
isaaa  ruined  aU;  and  great  emigrating-^tDe 
floor  to  America,  the  gentry  to  fbrdgn  paita. 
$o  retitA  fell  rapidly :  and  laoda  were  lulled  and 
polled,  and  the  protectant  discoTervs  tfaooaelTCs 
iiefpui  to  quake,  aod  the  hereditaments  of  the 
O^flaherties,  which  had  brought  thousaadi  to 
the  (ttiginal  pn^uietors,  brought  not  hundreds 
to  the  usurpexs.  Meantime  the  beautifci  barony 
of  Moycullen  became  as  it  were  a  desart,  the 
-land  wasted,  the  turloughs*  spreading,  the  rivoi 
overflowings  their  banks :  inill^  mansions,  and 
castles  crumbling  to  the  earth,  and  the  nwda, 
mams,t  passes  and  bridle  ways,  filling  up  by  the 
falling  in  of  rocks,  rubbbh  and  earth.  But  for 
all  that,  there  are  those  in  the  present  day,  who 
«re  willing  to  purchase  the  abhey  lands  of  Moy- 
cullen  at  any  price.  Nor  need  X  tell  you  that 
ihia  abb^  was  founded  by  Beavcno  O'Fflaherty, 

'  Huihy  groundi. 

t  Hsm — d«file*  in  the  nkountaint— »v1y  lynonymow 

B   S 


-  '  «^  c*  ♦ 


ff'-eaf  ;n<,narch  of  all  fr,-! 

«-^'nhernat.ven,ou„tai 
*««y»J  Brian.  q„^„^^ 

«^«Wi«rtie,  and  thi  O'Br 

•HU  the  J^J^''  "^" 
»»•  Pttipliey  be  fulfil,, 

2^  «*»^  H.^o,  «d  H« 
""»    d«oendant   ,nd    «J^ 
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which  rayal  ^atie  of  tike  O'Biieiis  at  Arrao  wete 
by  the  OTflah^irties  in  the  ragn  of   Quett 

EUtabeth  expeUed  from ^  ;  bat  of  tbeie 

move  bereaft^.  To  take  .up  the  thread  of  my 
Aftrration,  ;1  Miy.  there  aie  them,  who  wou^ 
porobtse  the  abbf^r  landa  of  MoycuUen  at  as^ 
price,  from  their  preseoat  supposed  proprietor, 
Ascb^^aopn  Huiik«  of  St.  Grellan,  son  of  -the 
discoverer ;  which  la9da>  though  let  below  their 
Talu^,  and  a(  ^a  csbfw^  leaae,  to  a  .  Midhaii]^^ 
who  again  pa^c^ls  them  off  itt  rack  reota 
to  poor  sdiUqgat  and  beggarly  tenants,  who 
ruin .  all,  tjie  archdeacon  refuaes  to  dispofie 
of-^asaignipg  no  ,  reason  but  that  he  ii^arv 
them  ;ifould  take  th#m  at  so  great  a  prio^ 
came  not  well  by  thear  means ;  and  would  {aju 
turn  the  fii>e  old  ruios  of  the  abbey,  tower,  chaun- 
try,  a^d  castle,  tx>,som§  popish  and  superBtitio^8 
uses ;  aome  saying  ^at  the  talk  was,  and  is,  of 
the  niina  tif  Su  Bridget,  now  lodged  oyer  Paddy 
Blake's  shop  in,  the  Claddagfa  of  St  Grellan, 
^bat  l^ey  ^ere  ,tp  jbe  restored  to  their  ancie^ 
prqnis^^  and  Ql^^rs,  haying  it  that  th^  tcid 
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church  or  chapel^  which  stands  in  good  preserva- 
tion in  the  abbey,  is  to  be  fitted  up  for  popish 
service  (the  wooden-  chapel  serving  for  eight 
parishes  having  been  burnt)  and  what  not; 
and  surely  it  would  be  well  worth  restoring  that 
fludent,  old,  and  beautiful  abbey,  if  it  was  only 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  country.  For 
though  founded  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Bridget,  yet 
it  being  no  place  for  faimales,  in  regard  of  the 
tftMibles,  the  septs  of  Connemara  fighting  through 
other  after  the  old  fashion,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Hy-Tartagh  took  it  into  their  own  hands ;  and 
tfom  the  twelfth  century  to  the  reformation,  the 
ilbbot  was  ever  an  O'Fflaherty.  In  154/St  Abbot 
Hugh  surrendered  by  indenture,  covenanting  to 
fkmish  the  king  with  sixty  horse,  sixty  kerns, 
and  a  band  of  gallow-glasses,  whenever  the  Lord 
Deputy^  came  into  the  province.  On  this  con* 
dhion  the  abbey  was  insured  to  him  for  life ;  and 
after  his  death,  his  nephew,  Malachi  OTflaherty  ,- 
c6ntinuedseizedof  itstemporaIities,in  despite  of 
the  king  and  deputy,  being  upheld  by  his  sept : 
and  when  Malachi  died,  it  was  granted,  as  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  by  Elizabeth  to  your  immediate 
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asicestor  Munxxh  ne  Doe^  fiir  ever»  in  free  loc* 
cage. 

Now  this  Abbot  Malachiy  after  whom  you 
were  named,  >wbs  a  mitred  dbbot*  and  a^peer  at 
parliameol  >iinder  Queen  Mary;. and  preyed 
morecaltk,  and  kept  up  wore  bo^tality  than 
all  the  Taniists  in  Coonaugbt;  and  govenwd  hk 
monastery  with  sovereign  oontroul;  and  had  his 
choral  monJ&s  from  Italy,  and  his  church  organ 
from  Amsterdam;  and  his  wines  from  France 
and  Spain ;  and  kept  his  almoner,  and  his  pit- 
tancer,  his  chamberlain,  and  his  cellarer  (and 
troth  that  was  no  sinecure),  and  lived  as  well  as 
the  protestant  bishop  of  St  Grellan  at  tUi^ 
day,  as  by  law  established,  every  taste. 
.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  them  do  suspect 
the  truth  to  be  that  the  archdeacon  cannot  make 
a  title  to  the  property;  and  there  «re  who  will 
engage  to  restore  General  Count  Sir  Malachi  to 
his  rights  and  hereditaments  in  the  barooy  of 
MoyijCuUe%  commonly  called  the  abbey  l^nds  of 
themoOfpt^ry  of  St.  Bridget,  provided  alwaysthat 
the  Ckiunt  Agrees  thereunto,  and  backsby  his  prcr 
sence,  influeoiu;^  and  interest,  (the  thing  being  ta 
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be  brought  before  the  Hooae  of  Laidt)  hn 
agent,  champon,  and  adrocate,  whoi,  wit  hem 
fre  or  reward,  or  any  oonskkiatiao  <if  lucre  or 
gafaiy  but  being  asitwereemplojcdbj  theoomit 
in  the  said  causes,  and  acting  wider  Ui,  and 
caunsel's  instruction,  herebj  undertakes  to  piip* 
sne  the  daim,  and  signs  himself  the  count's 

Humble  servant,  friend,  cousin,  and  kinsman, 

Tebentius  Bamon  O^Bmim, 
of  the  Clan  Ti^  of  Arran. 

F.S. — It  will  be  needful  to  obtain  from  tha 
Miss  Mac  Taafs  leaye  to  look  through  some 
papers  in  the  old  box  of  the  Brigadier  Mac  Taaf^ 
called  the  brigadier's  ooiFre:— a  word  through  the 
Abb£  OTflaherty,  P.P.,  who  arrived  here  lately 
from  France,  will  suffice.  The  inclosed  case 
will  more  fully  explain  your  situation.  It  shall 
ba  submitted  to  counsel  for  approval,  on  the 
receipt  of  your  order  to  that  effect 

Case. 

The  father  of  the  defendant  Hunks  was 
decreed,  as  a  protestant  discoverer,  to  the  benefit 
if  a  statute  staple  taken  by  a  pqust.    It  can  be 
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proTed  that  this  discoverer  was  of  pajnst  parents 
of  the  old  English  stock ;  and  that,  though  be- 
coming a  protestanty  he  had  never  filed  any  cer- 
tificate of  his  ccnafennity ;  and  therefore  that  Ym 
claims  as  a  discoverer  are  void  and  null.  It  caii 
be  proved  that  the  said  father  of  the  defendant, 
having  been  till  the  age  of  discretion  a  papist, 
had  never  received  the  sacrament,  nor  subscribed 
the  declaration,  nor  taken  the  abjuration  oath^ 
nor  filed  a  certificate  thereof  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
and  it  is  submitted  that  according  to  the  — th 
statute  Anne,  $  14,  he  cannot  be  deemed  a  pro- 
testant,  within  the  intent  of  the  act,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  person  so  professing  himself  a  prtic 
testant  shall  have  procured  a  certificate  from  the 
bishop.  And  it  is  submitted  that  the  claims  of 
Coimt  Malachi  CKFQahertj,  the  lineal  descen- 
dant and  heir  of  Sir  Bryan  OTflaherty,  on 
whom  the  discovery  had  been  made,  are  avail- 
able against  said  defendant,  Hunks. 
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Letter  II. 

(Inclosing  the  foregoing.) 

To  the  AbU  O'Fflaherty,  Pott  Office^  Si.GrdUmj 

Galwajff   Ireland, 

Parisj  Suede rUniversiii,  177-- 

MoN  R£v.  Dibecteur  et  cher  Cousin, 

What  do  you  think  of  the  inclosed?  and 
what  do  you  know  of  the  writer?  Is  he  of 
your  communion  ?  Is  he  compos  mentis  t  and, 
for  his  sins  or  for  yours,  is  bis  conscience  in 
your  keeping  ? 

'*  Car  il  m^eoToye  un  parchemin  escrit, 
Oik  n*y  avait  seal  mot  de  J^u  Christ ; 
Ma0  oil'il  ne  parloit  que  de  plaidoirie^ 
De  coDaeillen»  et  d'imprimerie.'* 

It  appears  from  the  plaidoirie  of  this  Con- 
naught  Mons.  Chicaneau,  that  you  are  arrived 
at  your  living  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara, 
to  wfaidi,  by  divine  indignation,  and  the  favour 
of  your  uncle,  the  titular  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
you  have  been  appointed;   where  a  catholic 
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priest  is  a  felon  by  law,  and  a  martyr  by  choice ; 
and  where  you  are  destined  to  the  full  enjoy- 
nient  of  all  the  pains  and  penalties  annexed  in 
Ireland  to  that  perilous  calling.  Cda  nCtchauffe 
la  fti2f.'-^TKat  a  man  of  your  force  of  iriteHect, 
your  condition,  your  philosoph;^,  (all  priest  as 
you  are),  with  your  Port  Royal  morality,  your 
Jansenism,  and  above  all  your  tastes  and  habits 
— but  I  have  not  time  now  to  fight  the  ground 
over  again.  I  have  been  9cus  les  armes  all  the 
morning!  For  Abb£  Hussey  and  O^Leary  break- 
fasted (fasted)  with  me  on  a  pdii  SomgwMu 
iAifAen^^  and  a  flask  of  mousseux  dAi ;  and 
their  fanaticism  about  Ireland,  is  at  least  equal 
to  your  own.    Like  you,  they  pant 

D*aller  k  Domfront  juste  ville  de  malheur, 

0(k  Pon  est  accuitf  ^  midi,  et  penda  k  une  heure. 

I  write  le  pied  sur  Pitrier,  Mons*  le  Due  de 
Lauzun  waiting  to  accompany  me  to  Marli, 
where  we  are  going  for  a  particular  purpose, 
en  poUssaii  (not  being  *^  du  voyage^  Hexe  is 
more  English  than  I  liave  put  together  on  paper 
these  twenty^ycsars;  and  you  will  discover,  that- 
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like  Arlequin,  ^^je  ne  wis  pas  Jbri  sur  toriho' 
grapkiej^  I  dare  not  trust  myadf  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inclosed  papers,  till  I  bear  from  you ; 
lest  I  should  give  myself  a  ridicule  intffit^ 
fable.  ^*  Principalities  and  advowsons  I  spirituals 
and  temporals,  depar  ioua  lee  diabke  1 1 !  celafaU 
venir  Teau  a  la  boucke.  What  think  you  of 
Abbot  Malachi  the  second  ?  music  from  Italy, 
and  wines  from  France,  ^^  Jigurez-voue  ir 
The  lance  and  the  crozier  have  ever  quartered 
well  together.  St  Ignatius  and  a  hundred 
other  saints  were  **  dee  braves  miliUiireSy'^  and 
fought  their  way  to  Paradise  sword  in  hand. 
Hugues  Caput,  le  Grand  Capitaine,  was  called 
Hugues  1' Abb£.  The  council  of  Henry  the  Third 
of  France  proposed  to  erect  all  the  abbeys  in 
France  into  secular  commanderies,  and  to  be- 
stow them  on  the  officers  of  his  court  and 
army.  Are  there  not  at  this  moment  des 
pauvres  pkres  spirituels  in  Germany,  who  com- 
mand a  regiment  of  guards?  and  am  I  not 
already  a  military  lay-monk  as  knight  of  the 
holy  order  du  Smnt  Esprit  ? — ^^  Persuade  me 
not,  Sir  Hugh ;"  my  probation  is  ahready  made! 
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Was  it  not  the  abbot  of  Cluni  that  was  caUed 
<<  Tabbi  des  abbisf'  but  what  was  he,  or  all  tbt 
abb^s  of  the  earth,  compared  to  the  abbot  of 
MoyouUen,  with  a  noviciate  made  in  camp 
and  court,  and  transported  from  Marli  and  Ver- 
saiUes,  to  the  mountains  of  Connemara  t  What 
new  lights  I  shall  bring  with  me,  in  addition  to 
the  efficient  graces  of  the  abbots  Malachi  and 
Hugh.  En  attendant^  I  shall  not  take  my 
vow  till  I  have  further  heard  from  you  on  the 
subject,  nor  resign  my  colonelcy  and  my  charge 
dt  gentUhomme  de  la  chambre,  with  all  privi- 
ties and  immunities  of  that  alhambra  of  cour- 
tier's wishes,  "  les  petiis  appartemens^  until 
assured  by  you  that  my  spiritual  vocation  has  a 
chance  of  being  backed  by  a  competent  portion 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

Write  to  me  immedSxiiAy  enlarge  ethngtiement. 
£goist  as  I  am  by  habit  and  by  necessity,  there  is 
one  green  spot  in  my  heart,  over  which  the  world's 
Uast  has  not  passed,  nor  the  chill  of  exile  (which 
withers  all)  withered.  It  is  sacred  to  the  impres- 
aion  of  early  ties  and  of  passed  associations ;  for. 
I  too  have  my  lay  vocation  to  the  land  of  my. 


birth,  if  I  had  tbe  feEr  w  ^Mbek.    Bm  I 

keep  down  tbe  bn«r 
or  endea^ruur  tei  hebevew 
duU  vivre  est  orln  m  tt 
thin  hcrenv  I  sulMcrihe  nrrsieUL 
tlio  confeaiioiwl ;  €t  pawtmi 

Your  affcctioiuite  firiendl  and  Idi 

The  CocxT  O] 


I'M,  [f  joii  do  not  approve  c/ the 
(fff  my  VAfiiniu  the  baron,  who  is»  I  tdke  it  tsm 
pmiU^Sf  Miirid  hittck  loiter  banister  of  the  Chi. 
^'f^O^  f  louM)*  vchooL  write  what  vou  like  better 
m  fhf  nmtw,  AImi,  if  the  whole  be  not  a  daj- 
4^ssm   #/f  till*  tmron^  wait  on  the  ladies  of 


^  ^JMtimisrr  Hmm,  mt  mllod,  after  the  Cli 


/0i^r  ^dA0^uA  't9f  wif,  in  MM  I,  tli«  residence  of  tbe  Cuaooi 
J/mc  ^««r#A  §Sfftiimtt,  I'trlUiiumlt  were  aitenrmrds  asaem- 
um4.  t4^ts#*  j  ituA  fkm  tjmti  o(  fUims  being  opoied  in  it,  it 
*^,^.^»»jt  'M'  V4^i«iil  ttuntti  oi  the  old  liiah  fiuniliea,  wbo^ 
AiL^^  v/  i'/*$0'¥Ut$mf  \mi\  111  way  N  cUiiut  to  make.  That 
lu^uiU^^  mA  %tmmiu\  fklirlctlM  l^irliament  Hoaw^now 
tiM.  i^wMtf  ^  UdmMf  'suu^  tha  life  of  Chicheiter  Hou^. 
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ai 


scans!  et  vous  les  quaranie!  find  me  in  your 
dictionaries  a  word  comparable  to  that  in  sound 
or  sense,)  and  see  what  is  to  be  done  about  the 
brigadier's  coffer.  I  direct  to  you  at  hazard, 
not  quite  certain  whether  your  qearest  post 
town  is  in  Nova  Scotia,  **  or  our  own  good  dty^ 
of  St.  Grellan.  I  send  this  under  Lord  Stair*s 
diplomatic  cover,  with  the  English  dispatches ; 
so  I  reckon  on  its  arriving  safely.  Write,  write, 
write;  and  direct  always  to  the  F.  St.  Germ. 
If  it  is  not  felony  for  a  priest  to  ride,  pray  mount 
your  horse,  and  pay  a  visit  to  my  dominion^ 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  Moycullen,  that  you 
may  report  on  their  condition.  Once  more,  sans 
adieu. 


Yours,  M.  OT. 


Lcrrsx  111 
A  Mont.  It  Gete^  Cmatr  iT 


MON  CHKB  GiXKKJLl^  KT  BX-JlT  1 

I  thought  to  haT>^  dicec  xlt  £tsc  iT^k 
from  **  wretched  Dubiixu  iri  xciaenSuf 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Swift's^  ^  jLr63:aiiue 
when  it  was  first  eniploYix).  XIjcv  ^iksx 
ever,  have  urged  my  immedijiie  cSepamne  firam 
the  capital.  My  poor  brvthreQ  of  tbe  Ai]^^i». 
linian  Friary,  in  St  John's-stne^^  ycoiMisriiy 
ooly  of  the  old  prior  and  two  n?^bm\  wberr 
I  intended  to  lodge,  en  chnmin^fiiisQmL  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  new  persecutioo  against 
all  the  regulars  in  Ireland.  My  friends  and 
traTelling  companions,  also,  the  Lord  and  Ladj 
Clandillon,  who,  after  their  long  exile,  were 
returning  to  purchase  estates  and  settle  in  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  have  stopped  short  in 
London;    where    letters    met    them   with    an 


of  the  prevalent  intolerance  both  of  the 
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laws  and  system  of  government,  and  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  south.  So  they  mean  to  return 
once  more  to  the  continent,  and  with  sad 
hearts  to  resume  their  foreign  habits,  and  breath 
their  last  in  a  distant  clime.  Thus  it  is  that 
Ireland  is  deprived  of  its  capitalists.  Many 
families  who  have  acquired  large  fortunes  on 
the  continent,  and  in  India,  and  who  were  dis- 
posed to  bring  back  to  their  native  country 
their  wealth,  their  enlarged  views,  and  industri- 
ous habits,  are  driven  back  from  its  shores,  by 
those  barriers  to  all  national  prosperity  and 
moral  improvement,  the  penal  laws,  and  the 
state  of  society  arising  out  of  them.  My  brother, 
too,  my  excellent  brother,  to  whom  my  untra^ 
veiled  heart  returned  with  such  hopes  of  a  per- 
manent intercourse,  he  is  gone.  I  had  only 
time  to  embrace  him,  after  a  separation  of  twelve 
years.  .  He  has  closed  his  partnership  with  the 
house  of  Mahony  and  O'Connor,  resolved  to 
|dace  the  little  he  has  saved  by  twenty  years 
labour  beyond  the  reach  of  those  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  to  which  Us  unfortunate  caste  daily 
exposes  him. 
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At  the  present  moment,  all  commercial  inte- 
rests are  suffering  deeply  under  the  common 
affliction  of  the  country — the  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  the  merchants  of  the  established  church. 
The  laws  which  favour  them  with  superior 
influence,  credit  and  early  information,  expose 
their  less  orthodox  brethren  to  injury  and  de- 
pression, and  greatly  prejudice  the  trading 
community  at  large.  It  is  in  vain ;  that  we 
strive  to  extricate  ourselves  from  these  toils ;  on 
every  side,  new  suspicions  are  to  be  allayed, 
new  mortifications  are  to  be  endured;  and, 
distrustful  of  the  present,  as  hopeless  of  the 
future,  we  are  reduced  to  the  choice  of  acts  alike 
abhorrent  to  our  natures,  apostacy  or  treason. 
What  then  is  left  but  flight !  And  yet  this  ia 
a  bad  alternative!  The  horrible  system  pur- 
sued for  a  century,  to  degrade  and  pillage  the 
Catholic  population,  has  worked  its  end.  The 
peasantry  appear  morally  and  phy^cally  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state,  to  which,  that  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field  b  preferable.  The  spirit  of  the  few 
gentry,  now  toJtt  net  with  in  the  capital,  is  at 
broken,  as  thdr  whole    condition    is    fallen. 
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Ncdiing  tike  a  political  sensaticm  exists  among 
tbem,  for  tlioughOXDoimorof  Ballinagar  and 
others,  wbose  smuggled  edncatum  has  given 
them  a  moral  existence,  have  endeavoured  to 
get  up  a  committee ;  jet  die  Catholics  are  still 
satisfied,  with  bdng  permitted  to  carry  a  slai4di 
address  to  each  successive  viceroy,  which  is 
treated  with  all  the  contempt  it  deserves. 

The  frightful  shock,  the  utter  dislocation  ci 
society,  given  by  the  revolution,  is  still  feh  in 
laint  and  remote  vibration,  though  at  the  end  of 
a  centuiy.  The  displaced  classes  are  not  yet 
shaken  down,  into  dieir  permanent  positions. 
Many  of  the  gentry  have  melted  into  peasants, 
many  of  the  lowest  persons  have  risen  into 
sudden  wealth ;  while  consideration  is  confined 
to  power  and  office,  and  all  disdncdcms  are 
ill  defined,  save  those  conferred  by  legis- 
lative influence,  or  church  supremacy.  A 
third  insurrection  since  1759,  has  recently 
broken  out.    With  names  as  wild*  as  their  ven- 

*  In  1759,  the  white  boys  directed  their  vengeance 
chiefly  against  tithe  proctors,  but  the  charch  and  the 
chapel,  the  prieit  and  the  parson,  were  usually  attacked 
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ipeauyQee,  the  irretcbed  peasantry,  maddened  into 
rMMOce  by  want  and  injustice,  have  beset  tbeir 
fieltr  loeal  mien,  with  such  arms  as  nature  ever 
Utjiik  itie  oppressed.  They  overrun  the  park, 
afiid  inuuipk  down  the  meadow ;  they  assail  the 
ip^je,  and  lay  waste  the  farm.  Clustered  in 
oumercMift  array,  under  the  shelter  of  darkness, 
tr^  tlie  purposes  of  midnight  depredation,  they 
•priDg  up  in  by-ways  and  lone  places,  and 
avenge  their  wrongs  with  a  cruelty,  propor- 
fiooed  to  the  barbarous  policy  by  which  they< 
are  f/ppremed. 

You  will  not  wonder  then,  that  I  hastened 
my  departure  from  Dublin  (which  is  still  * 
the  same,  ill  built,  filthy,  and  badly  policed 
dty,  I  left  it  twelve  years  back),  and  that  even 
the  wilds  of  Connaught  appear  preferable  to 
the  moral  desolation  of  that  disgusting  capital. 

OQ  the  same  nfgbt,  with  unsparing  impartiality.  In  1763 
the  hearts  of  oak  boys,  and  in  1770,  the  hearts  of  steel 
boys  were  abroad.  A  commission  appointed  by  govern- 
ment to  inqoire  into  the  disturbances,  reported  that  the 
authors  of  these  riots  were  of  different  persuasions,  and 
that  no  marks  of  disaffection  to  his  majesty^s  government 
appeared  in  anv  of  the  people. 

♦  Anno  177— 
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I  accompanied  my  venerable  maternal  uncle,  the 
titular  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  as  far  as  his  resi^ 
dence ;  and  then  proceeded,  by  Galway,  to  my 
parish  in  lar-Connaught ;  a  parish,  in  point  of 
extent,  equal  to  an  English  bishoprick.  Its 
ciuties  extend  by  land  and  sea,  bog  and  moun* 
tain,  over  a  surface  of  some  thousand  Irish  acres ; 
as  it  partly  lies  in  the  great  isle  of  Arran  {Ara  na 
noaimhij  or  Arran  of  the  saints)  and  partly 
among  the  southern  mountains  of  Connemara ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  your  ancient  fief  of  MoyCullen, 
of  which  Arran-Moreis  the  half  barony. 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  ocean  parish^ 
after  a  delightful  sail  of  three  hours;  and  peu 
s^enjhut,  that  I  do  not  make  it  my  domicile,  and 
send  my  coadjutor  (who  at  present  officiates 
there,  in  a  ruined  monastery,  founded  by  St. 
JEngus)  to  Moy  Cullen.  Are  you  aware  that 
the  isles  of  Arran  were  royally  governed  by  the 
clan  Tieg  O'Briens,  up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth ; 
when,  as  the  old  records  of  Galway  attest  (for 
the  Clan  Tiegs,  and  the  town  of  Galway  were 
always  in  mutual  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive), Murroch  Mac  Turlogh  O'Brien,  chief  of 

c2 


quecirs   governnK'nt,   the 
Conuaiio-ht  were  in  tlieir 
queen  issued  a  commissioi 
islands  belonged  to  her  m. 
crown.'*     This  was  ever  tl 
disputes  between  quarrel 
Ireland.    Since  that  time, 
islands,  the  foyer  of  druid 
and  of  all  antiquarian  res 
thiDUgb  various  hands.   In  ] 
who  to  this  day  claim  them  i 
suRDunded  and  attacked  th 
numerous  and  powerful  was  i 
wcse  only  frustrated  in  th< 
Marquis  ci  Clanrickarde,  at 
{^ish  army.     Even  at  the  act 
daimant  to  this  property 
person  of  one  Baron  O^Brier 
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antiquarian,  and  Irish  philolo^st;  nho^  to 
fulfil  a  prophecy  **  that  the  sept  of  the  Clan 
Tiegs  will  never  regam  their  dominions  m  the 
islands,  till  one  of  the  direct  line  be  bcHm  in  the 
ruins  of  Dun  ^ngus,^  (a  most  curious  remain* 
der  of  Irish  military  architecture),  has  twice  car- 
ried the  baroness  from  her  snug  brick-house  in 
St  Grellan,  to  ^ve  an  heir  to  the  head  of  the 
^^quinque  fEunilise^'*  in  their  ancient  fortress. 
Unluckily,  a  Jimsse  coucke  has  twice  proTcd 
that  the  star  of  the  Mac  Tiegs  does  not  hold  its 

tiDct,  and  some  are  advanced  to  higher  degrees  of  honour. 
Of  old,  we  had  in  this  coimtry  (Westmeath)  the  baron  of 
MoynshelL  (Tuitt).  The  family  remains  in  good  repute- 
tion  and  port,  although  the  title  be  almost  obsolete.  The 
baron  of  Rathconrah  (Owen);  the  &mily  now  reduced  to 
one  poor  brogue-maker,  the  chief  of  a  few  mean  cottiers. 
In  the  county  of  Meath,  the  baron  of  Navaa  (Nangk);  the 
baron  oi  Graltrim  (Hussey) ;  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
the  baron  of  Bumchurch  (FitEgerald) ;  in  Munster  the 
baron  of  Loughmoe  (Porcell),  and  several  other  families  in 
this  kingdom.  This  honour  is  hereditary  in  the  sereral 
fiunilies,  though  the  style  (I  know  not  by  what  neglect)  be 
almost  worn  oat  everywhere.'*-*iStfiT0y. 

•  The  **  five  families  of  free  gentlemen,**  descended  from 
Milesians,  were  the  O'Briens,  O^Connors,  O'Neales,  O'  Don* 
nds,  and  0*Kevanagfai. 
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of  dnlizadoD,  the  more  you  are  struck  witb  tbe 
d^TBdadon  of  sodetj. 

This  momeDt,  "Paddj  the  poet,"  a  rtd 
ahankeci  numer  betweoi  the  town  of  St.  Grellaft 
uid  tbe  mouDtoiitB  of  CoDaenura,  has  brousltt 
me  your  welcome  letter,  and  Us  curious  enclo- 
sure.  Its  odatT  mutguie,  tran^rted  me  at 
once  to  the  boudoir  au  pavilioiL,  ntedetUhi' 
versUit  and  the  ngfat  of  your  writing,  f^ve  mc 
the  first  thrill  <^  pleasure  I  have  experienced 
nnce  my  arrival  in  this  land  of  su&ring  and 
sadness.  What  a  curious  coiniudence  between 
your  inquiries  and  my  historical  notices  of  the 
Clan  Tiegs.  I  shall  dispatch  your  letter  to  the 
Baron  by  an  Arran  sunfiah  boat  this  evening, 
and  immediately  pay  my  respects  to  the  Miss 
Mac  TaaSa  of  Bogmoy.  The  expressim  <rf 
your  fiieodship  touched  me  sensibly.  Never  were 
feelings  and  habits  more  at  variance  than 
yours.  ' "  Cest  un  bon  mauvaia  n^et,"  said  la 
DutAeaee  de  Coigtig,  speaking  of  you  the  night 
before  I  left  Paris,  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  you  illustrated  the  dogma  of  Porphyry 
that  the  souls  of  men  were  angels,  who  in  the 
c  S 
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in  the  next,  were  broken  down  to  the  ma^  wood 
kern.  Shane  leads  a  genuine  green  wood  life, 
fishing,  fowling,  climbing,  diving,  and  paddling 
his  canoe  round  the  isles.  His  powerful  me> 
mory,  and  more  powerful  imagination,  (the  one 
stored  by  his  mother,  a  celebrated  SceaJuidhe^ 
or  story  teller  of  Arran,  and  the  other  fed  by 
the  fantastic  superstition  of  the  Arranites,)  are 
proofs  of  his  true  Irish  organization;  which 
bad  laws  and  institutions  may  have  degraded, 
but  have  not  destroyed.  I  should  like  to 
educate  and  lure  him  into  the  lines  of  civiliza- 
tion :  at  present  he  follows  the  perilous  and  pic- 
turesque profession  of  a  clifter,  or  Puffin  hunter ; 
and  I  doubt  not  he  will  be  the  Chiron  of  the 
future  Achilles  of  the  west. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  scenes  and  as- 
sociations of  this  island,  and  my  entresol  in  the 
Rue  de  Bac,  etUre  cour  et  jardin;  or  even  be- 
tween its  romantic  solitudes  and  the  ^^  priest's 
house  "  on  the  main  land,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  ot]Qects  of  squalid  misery,  and  physical  and 
moral  disgust.  By  a  strange  anomaly,  the 
deeper  you  go  in  Ireland,  within  the  boundaries 
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of  driliEatioD,  the  more  you  are  struck  with  the 
d^iradatioD  of  society. 

This  momeot,  ''Faddy  the  poBt»"  a  red 
shanked  rutmer  betweea  the  town  of  St  Gzelloh 
and  the  mountaiDs  of  CoDaenura,  hi*  brought 
me  your  welcome  letter,  and  Us  cuiious  eucki. 
sure.  Its  odatT  mutquie,  tran^rted  me  at 
once  to  the  boudoir  au  paoiiioiL,  ntedetUtA- 
vertUS,  and  the  sight  of  your  writing,  gave  mc 
the  first  thrill  of  pleasure  I  have  experienced 
ance  my  arrival  in  this  land  c^  sufiering  and 
sadness.  What  a  curious  coincidence  between 
your  inquiries  and  my  histMical  notices  of  the 
Clan  Tiegs.  I  shall  dispatch  your  letter  to  the 
Baron  by  an  Arran  sunfish  boat  this  evening, 
Mid  immediately  pay  my  respects  to  the  Mist 
Mac  Taafis  of  Bogmoy.  The  expressicn  of 
your  friend^p  touched  me  Bensibly.  Nevwwere 
feelings  and  habits  more  at  variance  than 
yours.  * "  Cut  ttn  bon  mauvaia  tiffet,"  said  la 
DwAetM  de  Coign^,  speaking  of  you  the  night 
before  I  left  Paris,  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  you  iUuatrated  the  dogma  of  Pori^yiy 
that  the  aouls  of  meu  were  angels,  who  in  the 
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IB  the  next,  were  broken  down  to  the  mere  wood 
kern.  Shane  leads  a  genuine  green  wood  life, 
fishing,  fowling,  climbing,  diving,  and  paddling 
his  canoe  round  the  isles.  His  powerful  me> 
mory,  and  more  powerful  imagination,  (the  one 
stored  by  his  mother,  a  celebrated  ScecUuidhe^ 
or  story  teller  of  Arran,  and  the  other  fed  by 
the  fantastic  superstition  of  the  Arranites,)  are 
proofs  of  his  true  Irish  organization;  which 
bad  laws  and  institutions  may  have  degraded, 
but  have  not  destroyed.  I  should  like  to 
educate  and  lure  him  into  the  lines  of  civiliza- 
tion :  at  present  he  follows  the  perilous  and  pic- 
turesque profession  of  a  clifter,  or  PuflSn  hunter ; 
and  I  doubt  not  he  will  be  the  Chiron  of  the 
future  Achilles  of  the  west. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  scenes  and  as- 
sociations of  this  island,  and  my  entresol  in  the 
Rue  de  BaCj  entre  cour  et  jardin;  or  even  be- 
tween its  romantic  solitudes  and  the  ^^  priest's 
house  "  on  the  main  land,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  objects  of  squalid  misery,  and  physical  and 
moral  disg^ust  By  a  strange  anomaly,  the 
deeper  you  go  in  Ireland,  within  the  boundaries 
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t^  dnlisBtioD,  tbe  more  you  are  etruek  wiA  the 
degndtttum  of  sodet j. 

This  moment,  "Faddy  the  postj"  a  led 
shanked  nmner  betweoi  the  town  of  St  Grcllab 
and  tbe  nn><intainff  of  Couiecma,  has  brougfat 
me  your  welcome  letter,  and  its  curioiis  enclo- 
sure. Its  odeur  mtttgtUej  transported  me  at 
ooce  to  the  ioadoir  aa poDtlioHi  rvedelXJni' 
vertUi,  and  the  mg^t  of  your  writing,  gave  mc 
die  first  thrill  t^  pleasure  I  have  experienced 
nnce  my  arrival  in  this  land  oC  sufiering  and 
sadoeae.  What  a  curious  coincidence  between 
your  inquiries  and  my  histtHical  notices  ot  the 
Clan  Tiegs.  I  shall  dispatch  your  letter  to  the 
BwoB  by  ao  Arran  sunfish  boat  this  ereniiig, 
and  immediately  pay  my  respects  to  the  Mias 
Mac  Taaffs  of  Bogmoy.  The  expressioii  of 
your  friendship  touched  me  sensibly.  Never  were 
feelings  and  habits  more  at  variance  than 
yours.  ' "  C'est  un  bon  mauvaii  tiyef,"  said  la 
Dui^uate  de  Coigtitfy  speaking  of  you  tbe  night 
before  I  left  Faris,  and  I  have  (^ten  thought 
that  you  illustrated  the  dogma  of  Forphyry 
that  the  aoula  of  men  were  angels,  who  in  the 
c  8 
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in  the  next,  were  broken  down  to  the  ma^  wood 
kern.  Shane  leads  a  genuine  green  wood  life, 
fishing,  fowling,  climbing,  diving,  and  paddling 
his  canoe  round  the  isles.  His  powerful  me> 
mory,  and  more  powerful  imagination,  (the  one 
stored  by  his  mother,  a  celebrated  Scealuidhej 
or  story  teller  of  Arran,  and  the  other  fed  by 
the  fantastic  superstition  of  the  Arranites,)  are 
proofs  of  his  true  Irish  organization ;  which 
bad  laws  and  institutions  may  have  degraded, 
but  have  not  destroyed.  I  should  like  to 
educate  and  lure  him  into  the  lines  of  civiliza- 
tion :  at  present  he  follows  the  perilous  and  pic- 
turesque profession  of  a  clifter,  or  Puffin  hunter ; 
and  I  doubt  not  he  will  be  the  Chiron  of  the 
future  Achilles  of  the  west. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  scenes  and  as- 
sodations  of  this  island,  and  my  entresol  in  the 
Rue  de  Bacy  entre  cour  et  jardin;  or  even  be- 
tween its  romantic  solitudes  and  the  ^^  priest's 
house  "  on  the  main  land,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  objects  of  squalid  misery,  and  physical  and 
moral  disgust.  By  a  strange  anomaly,  the 
deeper  you  go  in  Ireland,  within  the  boundaries 
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of  QTilizatkni,  the  more  you  are  struck  widt  tfae 
degradsUon  of  society. 

This  moment,  ^  Faddy  tbe  post,"  a  ted 
shanked  nmner  between  tfae  town  of  St  Grellab 
and  the  moimtaim  of  ComseoiBra,  faas  brougbt 
me  your  welcome  letter,  and  its  curious  enckk 
nire.  Its  odeur  mtuquie,  traDspoited  me  at 
once  to  the  boudoir  au  paailvmy  rvedefUni- 
ivrnt^,  and  the  ught  of  your  writing,  gave  mc 
the  first  thrill  of  pleasure  I  hare  experienced 
since  my  arrival  in  this  land  of  suffering  and 
■adneas.  What  a  cutious  cointddence  between 
your  mquiries  and  my  histOTical  notices  of  tfae 
Clan  Ti^s.  I  shall  dispatch  your  letter  to  tbe 
BaroB  by  on  Airan  aunfish  boat  this  evening, 
and  immediately  pay  my  respects  to  the  Mias 
Mac  Taaf&  of  Bogmoy.  Tbe  expressifm  of 
your  fiiandsfaip  touched  me  sensibly.  Never  were 
feelings  and  habits  more  at  variance  than 
yours.  '  *'  Cest  vn  bon  mauvait  n^et,"  said  la 
Dudtette  de  Coigt^,  speaking  of  you  the  night 
before  I  left  Paris,  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  you  illustrated  tbe  dogma  of  Porphyry 
that  the  souls  of  men  were  angels,  who  in  the 
c  S 
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in  the  next,  were  broken  down  to  the  mere  wood 
kern.  Shane  leads  a  genuine  green  wood  life, 
fishing,  fowling,  climbing,  diving,  and  paddling 
his  canoe  round  the  isles.  His  powerful  me> 
mory,  and  more  powerful  imagination,  (the  one 
stored  by  his  mother,  a  celebrated  Scealuidhe, 
or  story  teller  of  Arran,  and  the  other  fed  by 
the  fantastic  superstition  of  the  Arranites,)  are 
proofs  of  his  true  Irish  organization;  which 
bad  laws  and  institutions  may  have  degraded, 
but  have  not  destroyed.  I  should  like  to 
educate  and  lure  him  into  the  lines  of  civiliza- 
tion :  at  present  he  follows  the  perilous  and  pic- 
turesque profession  of  a  clifter,  or  Puffin  hunter ; 
and  I  doubt  not  he  will  be  the  Chiron  of  the 
future  Achilles  of  the  west. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  scenes  and  as- 
sociations of  this  island,  and  my  entresol  in  the 
Rue  de  BaCy  etUre  cour  et  jardin;  or  even  be- 
tween its  romantic  solitudes  and  the  ^^  priest's 
house  "  on  the  main  land,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  objects  of  squalid  misery,  and  physical  and 
moral  disgust.  By  a  strange  anomaly,  the 
deeper  you  go  in  Ireland,  within  the  boundaries 
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o(  anlizatKMi,  the  more  you  are  struck  wiA  tbe 
d^iradation  of  society. 

This  momeDt,  ^Taddjr  the  post,"  a  ted 
shanked  ninim  between  the  town  of  St.  Giellai 
and  tbe  mountains  of  Connemara,  has  hrouj^ 
me  your  welcome  letter,  and  its  cuxioua  encki> 
sure.  Its  odeur  mutguicj  tnnqxirted  me  at 
once  to  tbe  hovdmr  au patMunL,  ruedeVUni' 
versUty  and  the  si^t  of  your  writing,  f^ve  me 
the  first  thrill  of  pleasure  I  have  experienced 
nnce  my  arrival  in  this  land  c^  sufiering  and 
sadness.  What  a  curious  coincidence  between 
your  inquiries  and  my  historical  notices  of  tbe 
Clan  Tiegs.  I  shall  dispatch  your  letter  to  the 
BaroB  by  an  Arron  sunfish  boat  this  evening, 
and  immediately  pay  my  respects  to  the  Miss 
Mac  Taa{&  of  Bogmoy.  The  expressicn  of 
your  Meadahip  touched  me  sensibly.  Never  were 
feelings  and  habits  man  at  variance  than 
yours.  ■ "  Celt  un  bon  mauvaia  tujet,"  said  la 
Dudi^K  de  Coigm/t  speaking  of  you  the  night 
before  I  left  Paris,  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  you  illustrated  the  dogma  of  Porphyry 
that  the  souls  of  men  were  angels,  who  in  tbe 
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BHACnUi  AVD  lAYLM^  JOBUmr't-COUlT. 


PREFACE. 


In  again  presenUng  an  Irish  novel  to  the 
public,  I  hope  I  am  not  doing  a  foolish  thing : 
and  yet  I  feel,  that  as  far  as  my  own  interests 
are  concerned,  I  am  not  doing  a  wise  one.  To 
live  in  Ireland  and  to  write  for  it,  is  to-  live  and 
write  poignard  sur  gorge;  for  tliere  is  no  country 
where  it  is  less  possible  to  be  useful  with  im- 
punity, or  where  the  penalty  on  patriotism  is 
levied  with  a  more  tjnrannous  exaction.  Called, 
however,  to  the  ground  by   the   sarcasms  of 
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enemies,  and  by  the  counsds  of  friends,  I 
venture  forth  once  more,  with  something  less 
perhaps  of  intrepidity,  than  when  I  <*  fleshed 
my  maiden  sword  "  under  the  banners  of  **  The 
Wild  Irish  Girl ;"  but  in  the  fiill  force  of  that 
true  female  quality,  over  wUch  time  holds  no 
jurisdiction — ^perseverance* 

I  anticipate  upon  this,  as  upon  similar  occa- 
sions, that  I   shall  be  accused  of  unfeminine 
presumption  in  '<  meddling  with  politics ;"  but 
while  so  many  of  my  countrywomen  ^^  meddle  ^^ 
with  subjects  of  much   higher  importance;-— 
while  n.i«Kmary  mina  and  pr«elytii,g  peeresses 
afleet  to  ^^  stand  instead  of  God,  amongst  the 
children  c^mra,**  may  not  I  be  permitted,  under 
die  influence  of  Bierely  human  sympathies,  to 
interest  myself  for  human  wrongs ;  to  preach  in 
my  way  on  the  *^  evil  that  hatb  come  upon  my 
people,'*  and  to  **  fight  with  gentle  words,  t' 
time  brings  friends,^  in  that  cause,  which  m 
Esther  eloquenf,  and  Judith  brave  ?     For  1 
of  country  is  of    no  sex.      It  was  by  fe 
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.patriotiBiB  that  the  Jews  attacked  th^r  tyrants, 
aad  ^^  broke  down  th^  stateliness  by  the  hands 
!of  a  woman ;"  and  who^  (said  their  eneniiesi) 
^*  would  despise  a  nation,  which  had  amongst 
them  such  women  ?" 

The  epoch  I  have  chosen  £Dr  illustration,  has 
in  the  present  state  of  exhausted  combinations^ 
one  great  recommendation  to  the  novelist — it  is 
untouched*  It  has  also  a  deep  int^i^t^  in  a 
national  point  of  view— jt  embraces  events  which 
prepared  the  Rebellion,  and  aooompHshed  the 
Union.  An  epoch  of  transition  between  the 
andent  despotism  of  brute  force,  and  the  dawn*^ 
ing  reign  of  public  opinion,  it  was  characterized 
by  the  supremacy  of  an  oligarchy,  in  whose 
members  the  sense  of  irresponsible  power  en* 
gendered  a  contempt  for  private  morals,  as  fatal 
as  their  political  corruption. 
.  The  portraiture  of  such  an  epoch  is  curious 
from  its  evanescence,  and  consolatory  by  com* 
parison  with  the  present  times, — times  the 
most  fatal   to  faction,  and   favourable  to  the 


cstaUuliment  of  equal  rights,  which  Ireland 
has  yet  witnessed.  It  may  also  serve  as  a 
warning  to  a  large  and  influential  portion  of 
tiie  public,  which  has  yet  to  learn,  that  to  advo- 
cate arbitrary  government,  le  to  nourish  moral 
ilisorder.  In  the  ranks  of  intoleraooe,  are  to  be 
found  many,  who  make  the  largest  pretensions  to 
purity  of  principle,  and  to  propriety  of  conduct. 
Should  any  such  deign  to  trace,  in  the  following 
pages,  a  picture  of  mamiors,  far  below  the  pre- 
valent tone  of  refinement  now  assumed  as  the 
standard  of  good  company,  it  may  diminish 
ihw  confidence  in  their  favourite  political 
maxims,  to  remark,  that  all  which  has  been 
thus  gained  for  sotnety,  has  been  obtained  by  a 
progressive  abanduiment  of  the  system  tltey 
advocate. 

The  personaget  introduced  on  the  Gccnc,  are 
those  which  bekmg  to  the  times  described. 
They  are  alike  necessary  to  the  vraiaemblanee 
of  the  story,  and  to  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait : 
and  "  I  beseech,  very  heartily,  at  my  desires. 
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my  requeste,  and  my  petitions,^'  the  zealota  of 
party  spirit,  and  the  purveyors  of  private 
scandal,  to  refrain  from  the  application  of  my 
diaracters  to  their  own  purposes ;  and  from  the 
fabrication  of  false  '^kep/'  by  which  their 
petty  larceny  has  heretofore  attempted  to  rob 
me  of  the  little  merit  of  that  *' fearlessness^ 
with  which  I  have  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
without  subterfuge  and  without  evasion.  May 
I  be  permitted  here  to  observe,  that  with  the 
exception  of  those  public  characters,  whose  de- 
lineation was  almost  a  plagiarism,  and  whose 
peculiarities  arose  out  of  the  political  state 
of  Ireland,  and  were  necessary  to  the  dis- 
play of  its  story,  I  have  drawn  none  but  such 
as  represent  a  class,  or  identify  a  genus.  Even 
my  Ladies  Llanberis  and  Dunore  were  illustra- 
tions, not  individuals.  They  were  intended  to 
represent  the  spoiled  children  of  high  society 
in  all  ages,  from  the  charming  Duchesse  de 
Maine,  with  her  inimitable  il  ny  a  que  moi 
gui  at  toujours  raisouj  to  the  modern  mistresses 
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of  supreme  Son  ion^ — all  alike  the  creatures  of 
circumstances  the  most  imfavourable  to.  moral 
ooosisteiicj*  However  I  may  hare  fallen  i 
main  basse  on  popes  and  potentates, — taken  the 
field  against  Austria,  to  ^*  hang  a  calf's  skin  on 
those  recreant  limbsy**  and  put  forth  my  pro- 
tocol against  the  Holy  Alliance,  I  have  held 
private  life  sacred,  and  have  religiously  ab- 
stained from  bringing  forward  a  nngle  anecdote 
or  circumstance  incidental  to  the  life  of  any 
private  individuaL  The  only  *'  key,^'  there- 
fore, that  I  acknowledge,  is  that  whicli  is  to 
be  found  in  the  great  repository  of  human 
nature. 

Au  reHe^  I  grieve,  that  in  self-defence,  I 
must  wound  the  self-love  of  those  *^  walking 
ladies  and  gentlemen,"  who  affect  to  tremble 
lest  ^^  Lady  Morgan  should  put  them  into 
her  book,^* — by  dropping  into  their  ^^  unwil- 
ling ears"  the  secret  that  tout  bois  n'est  pas 
ban  d  Jaire  Mercure.  Like  Macbeth,  •*  I 
cannot  strike  at   wretched  kernes;"^    and    not 


I 


even  for  the  benefit  of  a  puffing  "  key" 
would  I  transfer  to  "my  book"  the  obscure 
inagnificance  and  flippant  preten»on  that  bore 
and  worry  me  in  eociety.  I  alno  take  this 
opportunity  of  averting  the  wrath  uf  half  the 
fair  Bureaucratie  of  Ireland,  roused  by  my 
palpable  hit  at  a  certain  red  velvet  gown,  in 
Florence  Macarthy  (for  of  the  genuine  aristo- 
cracy either  of  rank  or  wit,  I  have  no  cause  to 
comjdain),  by  iofomiing  those  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  the  said  red  velvet  gown  beltmged 
to  a  person,  with  whom  I  had  every  right  to 
take  every  lib^ty— «ven  to  the  libellous  extent 
of  "  putting  her  into  my  book,"  when,  where, 
and  how  I  pleased,— that  is,  to  myself. 


SYDNEY  MORGAN 


K'ddarestreet,  Dublin, 
Oct.  lit,  1827. 


THE   O'BRIENS, 


AND  THE 


OTLAHERTYS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lo*k  into  Uie  ebronlelet.     W«  emm«  Id  with  Richard  Cooqaeror. 
Tbmtiw,  paocM  pallabriB.    Lft  th«  world  slide :  5mm  / 

Taming  of  the  Shrew, 


Avocat  ah  I  paiaoiM  a«  dftloft . 


Lee  Plaideure, 


Letter  L 

To  General  Count  Sir  Malachi  (TFflaherfy, 
qfihe  Hy-^FflaJuriy^  Tanist,or  Chief  of  the 
Hy^Tartagh^  or  West  Country^  or  Tar  Con- 
naughty  in  the  province  of  Connaughtj  Lordy 
or  Prince  of  May  CuOeny  hereditary  standard- 
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bearer  of  the  BaIly4H)e  of  Conmacnama 
(vulgi  Connemarajf  Knight  of  the  order 
Curaidhe  na  Croibbe  Ruadh  or  Knights  of  i 
Red  Branchj  Chevalier  de  St,  LouiSy  Gent 
homme  de  la  Chambre  de  S.  M.  le  Roy 
Prance^  aiid  Colonel  qf  the  %\d  Regiment 
the  Irish  Brigade. 

A  Son  HStel, 

Rue  de  TUniversitey  F.  Si  Germai 

a  Paris, 


t\  Per  favour  of  Major  O  'Gara, 

1 !  of  said  regiment. 


} 


St,  Grdlany  Barony  of  Tar  Connaughty  i 

Galwayy  April  \st.  177 


Sir  Malachi  OTflaherty, 


I  TAKE  leave  to  address  you  by  yc 

unalienable  title  of  hereditary  knighthood,  sir 

M  neither  the  law  of  the  land,  nor  the  degcndci 

:;  customs  of  present  times,  will  bear  you  out 

1^  taking  the  title  or  captainship  of  your  tribe 

,  1  sept ; — the  same  having  been  renounced,  d 

claimed,  and  surrendered  for  ever,  with  all  1 
ji 
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Irisb  customs  to  the  same  name  incident,  by 
jKHir  ancestor,  Mumx^h  ne  Doe  O'Pflahertjr,  (to 
the  moan  and  shame — then  and  long  after-— of 
him  and  his)  by  his  writing,  signed  with  his 
signet,  bearing  date  the  80th.  Eliz.  1809:  at 
which  time,  it  is  notable  here  to  mark  that  the 
said  Murroch  ne  Doe  ^  coming  in,'  as  the  phrase 
is  (or  was),  did  surrender,  give,  grant,  or  con- 
firm to  the  said  queen,  in  her  chancery  of  Ire- 
land, his  principality  of  Hy-Tartagh  in  Conne- 
mara,  belonging  to  the  sept,  family,  or  sir  name 
of  the  O'Fflaherties,  together  with  all  manner 
of  manors,  castles,  demesnes,  messuages,  lands, 
tenements,  rents,  reversicms,  services,  mills, 
meadows,  feedings,  pastures,  forests,  woods, 
underwoods,  houses,  edifices,  granges,  dove- 
cotes, fisheries,  warrens,  watercourses,  ponds, 
loughs,  lakes  and  turlochs,  patronage  of  ab- 
beys, churches,  chappels,  chauntries,  presenta^ 
tions,  advowsons,  oblations,  obsentions,  tithes, 
pinaons,  portions,  courts-leet,  views  of  frank 
pledge,  together  with  all  perquisites  and  profits 
of  the  same,  and  all  other  rights,  possessions, 
commodities,  uses,  liberties,  and  hereditaments, 

B  S 
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as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  wiih  all  and  su 
gular  their  menibers,  rights,  and  appurtcnano 
universal  in  your  principality  of  the  Hy-Ta 
tagh,  viz.  in  Moy  Cullen,*  Both-Cowna,  Ball 
Cowark,  Ballynotiaglie,  Cornevecaghe,  Bo 
Moy,  Ballyslattery,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Sec.  with  tl 
ancient  township,  burgh,  or  hishoprick  of  S 
Grellan,  the  chief  town  or  burgh  of  the  baror 
of  Moy  Cullen,  in  Connemapa,  county  of  Galwa; 
province  of  Connaught;  which  was  a  mant 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  enjoying  privilege  i 
market  or  fair,  Senccfaal's  court  to  detennii 
litigations,  &c.  &c. 

The  said  Sir  Murroch  ne  Doe,  having  i 
come  in,  and  surrendered  with  the  intent,  (an 
no  small  blame  to  him),  to  receive  hack  tl 
same,  by  letters  patent,  from  the  said  queei 
under  the  great  seal  and  signet  of  the  kingdoi 
of  Ireland,  she  did  give  or  grant  to  him,  tl 
said  Murroch  ne  Doe,  Knt.,  his  heirs  and  a 
Mgns  for  ever,  the  said  demesnes,  castles,  land 
tithes,   signories,   reversions,   he-   &c.  &c.    & 

'  At  Park,  in  the  BaroDf  of  Moy  Cullen,  was  borD  tl 
celebrated  author  of  "  Ogygia,"  Rod.  OTIaherty,  A 
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\yith  all  and  singular  their  appurtenances  i-^)^e 
receiving  the  £ame  (though  his  unalienable 
ri^t  from  the  year  of  the  world  SOOO^— as 
may  be  s^en  in  the  annals  or  green  book  of  St. 
Giipllan,  now  in  my  possession)  of  the  qiieen^s 
spjecial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  ib^ 
tipn.  ^'But  to  be  holden"  (saith  the  patent) 
*^  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  by  part  of  « 
knighfs  fee,  8z;c.  &c. :  provided  always,  that 
thc;s,e  our  letters  patent,  or  any  thing  contaioied 
in  the  s^m^e,  sbaU  not  exonerate  or  change  ^aiy 
x^Uj  ciistoms,  duties,  and  services,  to  be  per* 
formed  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  &c.  &c«.: 
provided  always,  that  this  our  grant  do  in  no 
vme  extend  to  the  damage,  hurt,  or  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  any  one  or  more  of  our  subjectr, 
except  such  pretended  rights  and  titles -as 
any  of  them  shall  or  may  claim,  by  the  name  of 
0*Fflaherty,  ( the  head,  captain, '  or  thane  tif 
that  name;  which  name  we  here  extinguUh 
Jiyr  ever 9  by  this  grant:  provided  lastly,  not^. 
withstanding,  diat  if,  hereafter,  it  shall  suffi- 
ciently appear  that  we,  our  heirs  or  successors, 
fofe  entitled,  or  have,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
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right  on  the  said  premises,  or  any  parcel  thereof, 
or  any  of  the  rights,  profits,  or  services  issuing 
out  of  the  same,  that  this  our  present  grant, 
and  these  our  letters  patent  for  such  of  the 
pT^nises  as  we^  our  beifB  and  successors  are 
entitled,  or  have  right  unto,  shall  be  void  and 
of  no  effect  against  us,  our  heirs  and  successors ; 
any  matter  above  expressed  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."^ 

Now,  Sir  Malachi,  you  will  little  marvel  if 
this  patent  turned  out  Talagh-hill  talk,*  as  we 
say  in  Ireland ;  tor  little  cause  was  wanting  to 
shew  thut  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors, 
were  entitled  to  have  rights  and  estates  of  or 
on  the  premises ;  so  that  cantred  after  cantred, 
liberties  and  hereditaments,  spirituals  and  tern- 
porals,  went  one  atter  the  other ;  the  queen  and 
her  successors  paying  off  services  done  them 
with  the  lands  of  the  «  popish  O  Fflaherties,'* 
granting,  at  one  idap,  the  barony  of  Bog  Moy, 
and  the  lordship  of  Ballyslattay  to  the  Mae 
Taafs  of  the  Fassagh,  who  had  come  in  and 

*  An  Irish  phrase  for  words  that  mean  nothing.  Talagh 
BUI,  near  Dahlin,  is  the  i3te  of  the  Archhiabop^s  palace. 
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reformed,  of  which  them  slapper-salUglis,*  nqr 
vti^s-\aAa.w  (denl  squibcet  the  relationdiip)) 
the  MitiB  Mac  Taafs  are  sazed  at  this  day. 

Then  cane  the  CromveUiaiu;  then  priealfl, 
and  r^uistls,  and  forfeiturea,  and  rechunatioaa ; 
and  then  the  act  of  aettlement,  which  iiniettled 
eweej  thing ;  aod  then  jour  grandfather,  Sir 
Brjraa  Rua^  O'Fflahortv,  having  httle  left 
but  the  estates  of  Moy  Cullen  and  Ballynonogfae 
in  Barony  Ro«a,  County  Mayo,  and  Bome 
chief  rents,  went  to  Chichester  house,  to  mtix 
good  his  rights  before  the  court  of  claims,  giving 
hinnelf  out  for  an  innocent  papiat  But  a  par* 
ticular  time  having  been  given  to  examioe  theae 
claims,  and  the  numbers  being  so  great,  that 
when  the  commission  was  closed,  seven  thouaaod 
gWtlemen  were  still  unheard,  of  whom  one  was 
Sir  Bryan,  an  act  of  explication  was  passed, 
forbidding  all  who  were  unheard  ever  to  pcefei 
their  daiins  again.(^)     So  Sir  Bryan  returned 

*  Draggletaik,  t  Query,  Devil  quench. 

t  "  Htii  la  prorogation  ayant  iU  refuaie  par  Clarendon, 

k  cour  ^tablie  poui  Texamen  des  [w^tenwoni  dei  iODocenti 

fut  obligee  de  cener  ces  fooctiont,  «  de  le  i^parer. 
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^hia  propefty  in  Tar  Comiaught,  living,  and 
^^Mdh^liis  patrimonal  heriAtaments,  as  it  were^ 
Ibf  stiBakh ;  f^adng  part  in  trust  with  a  pro- 
4Mant  neighbour,  and  holding  the  rest  stdtrosa, 
Then  eaikie  thepenals;  and  a  bill  of  discoyery 
'^em^eted  the  rain  of  die  fimnly  of  the  Hy« 
Tartaghft;  and  then  it  was  liM  your  father 
abandoned  the  fine  old  abbey,  that  had  been 
fitted  up  as  a  mansion  house,  and  retired  to  a 
-wsaH  castle,  hard  by  conrement,  the  first  stone 
castle  raised  in  Connemara.  But  them  that  were 
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jQktfeadon  cr^  alora  un  nouveaa  tribimal,  compost  des 
gens,  dont  la  plupart  avoient  usurpg  les  terres,  dont  les 
I^times  propri^tairrs  sollicitoieDt  la  restitution.  Les 
pramien  ainsi  Aeveau%  juges  et  parties  ;  quelle  esp^rance 
reMoit-il  aux  demiers?  Pour  leur  rendze  i  jamais  la 
justice  inaccessible,  le  parlement  fit  un  nouvel  aete  tTejt' 
pUcaiion^  que  leur  inlerdisoit  toute  d-marche  ult^rieure  k 
M  ^gard/*  Hutoire  d^Irlandef  par  lAhhi  Oteghefftm, 
**  Vofl^*'  says  the  authiofy  **  let  le^ns  de  morale,  que  ces 
r^onnateurs  donooient  auz  Irlandois:**  and  such  has  ever 
been  the  morality  which  has  presided  over  the  proconsular 
government  of  that  people,  down  to  a  secretary*s  last 
unblushing  assertion,  that  the  treaty  of  Limerick  was  only 
available  to  those  who  were  within  its  walls  at  the  time  ; 
as  baselest  a  siAlerftige  as  ^the  equivocating  fiend**  of 
intolerance  ever  rested  upon* 
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;  jtQkflouiaudi  by'his  cuin,  missed  their  mark,  f  inr 
#rw  taumts  were  there  to  till  the  land,  or  take 
Ui  and  rack-rents,  and  oottiering  and  short 
leases  ruined  all;  and  great  emigrating-rtoe 
foox  to  America,  the  gentry  to  foreign  parts; 
^  rents  fell  rapidly :  and  lands  were  pilled  and 
polled,  and  theprotestant  discoYeiers  themselves 
hf^pin  to  quake^  and  the  hereditaments  of  the 
OTflaherties,  which  had  brought  thousands  to 
the  original  proprietors,  brought  not  hundreds 
to  the  usurpers*  Meantime  the  beautiful  barony 
of  Moycullen  biecimie  as  it  were  a  desart,  the 
iand  wasted,  the  tui4oughs*  spreading,  the  rivers 
overflowings  their  banks :  mills,  mansions,  and 
isastles  crumbling  to  the  earth,  and  the  roads, 
mam8,t  passes  and  bridle  ways,  filling  up  by  the 
falling  in  of  rocks,  rubbish  and  earth.  But  for 
all  that,  there  are  those  in  the  present  day,  who 
^^are  willhig  tu  purchase  the  abbey  lands  of  Moy- 
cullen at  any  price.  Nor  need  I  tell  you  that 
^s  abbey  was  founded  by  Beavcnn  OTflaherty, 

*  Marshy  grounds. 

t  Mam— defiles  in  the  mountains — ^nearly  synonymous 
with  ••pass." 

B  S 
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daughter  of  Earra,  King  of  West  Conuiught, 
ABno944,  Uneal  descendant  from  Duarii  Tean 
gamha,  or  the  silver  tongned^  fifth  christian  king 
of  Connaoght  This  BeaToia  was  mother  of  Brian 
gfeat  monarch  of  ail  Ireland,  called  Brian  Borm^ 
Md  in  bemstthre  mountuns  did  Beavoin  OTfla- 
iMBity  ny  Brian,  queen  of  Ireland,  retire  after  the 
diHith  of  her  royal  husband,  and  found  this  same 
d>bey,  fof  nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Brids^t,  and 
Mider  the  Messed  invocation  of  Mary,  John,  and 
Joseph ;  and  with  her  of  blessed  memory  b^an 
Ae  alliance  of  kith,  kin,  and  kindred  of  the 
(yPflaherties  and  the  O'Briens ;  and,  from  that 
llour  to  this,  they  hare  ever  been  engaged  in 
lore,  or  in  war,  and  ever  will  to  the  end  of  time, 
natal  the  prophesy  be  fulfilled. 

« 

And  be  it  known  to  you,  that  the  person  who 
9»w  addresses  you^  is  yournear  kinsman  and  first 
cousin,  once  remoted,  theson  of  your  first  cousin, 
Ottor  ny  Fflaherty,of  the  Ffiidierties  of  BalHnsor^ 
heagha,  edunty  Mayo,  and  Rory  Oge  O'Brien, 
the  descendant  and  representatiye  of  the 
O'Briens,  Clan  Tiegs,  princes  of  the  isles  of 
Arran,  and  Imeal  descendant  of  Brian  Borru : 
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wfaich  loyalifatiis  (Sf  tbe  O'BneiiB  of  Anrao  wete 
by  .tbe  O^Fflabairties  in  the  feign  of   Queen 

EUtabelh  «xp^ed:  from w. ;  bat  of  thete 

nicMie  bereidFter.  Tp  take  .up .the  thread  of  my 
narmtion,  ^1  ba^y^Abe^  are  ihem^  who  would 
pmtbue  the  aibbegr  lands  of  Moycvdlen  at  aa^ 
prioe,  from  their .  present  suppoa^  proprietor, 
Archdeacon  Hunks  of  St  GtellaQ,  sen  of  the 
diicoverer ;  which  leaodsy  though  let  below  their 
Talu^  and  at*a  .sl^rt  lease,  to  a  Midhain^^ 
who  again  pafocels  (hem  off  at  rack  rents 
to  poor  scullqgat  and  beggarly  tenants,  who 
ruin  all,  the  archdeacon  refuses  to  dispone 
af-^assigning  no  .reason  but  that  he  fi^aif 
them  (i^rpuld  take  th^m  at  so  great  a  prioe^ 
came  not  well  by  their  means ;  and  would  fain 
tuin  the  fii^eold  ruins  of  the  abbey,  tower,^haun- 
try,  a^d  castle,  tx>,some  popish  and  superstitions 
uses ;  some  sayiqg  ^at  the  talk  was,  and  is,  of 
the  nuus  of  Su  Bridget,  now  lodged  over  Paddy 
Bhd»V  shop  in,  tbe  Claddagh  of  St  Gi^Uan, 
^hat  t^ey9pere,tp  be  restored  ta  their  ancient 
pr^nja^^  and  Ql^rs,  hftving  it  that  the  ^old 
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church  or  chapel^  which  stands  in  goodpreserva* 
tion  in  the  abbey,  is  to  be  fitted  up  for  popish 
senrice  (die  wooden- ehapel  sorvii^  for  eight 
jarnhes  haTing  been  burnt)  and  what  not; 
and  surely  it  would  be  well  worth  restoring  that 
ancient,  old,  and  beautiful  abbey,  if  it  was  only 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  country.  For 
though  founded  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Bridget,  yet 
it  being  no  place  for  faimales,  in  regard  of  the 
titmbles,  the  septs  of  Connemara  fighting  through 
other  after  the  old  fashion,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Hy-Tartagh  took  it  into  their  own  hands ;  and 
tfom  the  twelfth  century  to  the  reformation,  the 
mtbot  was  ever  an  O'Fflaherty.  In  1542  Abbot 
Hugh  surrendered  by  indenture,  covenanting  to 
fbmish  the  king  with  enxty  horse,  sixty  kerns, 
and  a  band  of  gallow-glasses,  whenever  the  Lord 
Deputy  came  into  the  province.  On  this  con- 
dition the  abbey  was  insured  to  him  for  life ;  and 
after  his  death,  his  nephew,  Malachi  OTflaherty  ^ 
cbntinuedfieizedof  itstemporaHties,in  despite  of 
the  king  and  deputy,  being  upheld  by  his  sept : 
and  when  Malachi  died,  it  was  granted,  as  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  by  Elizabeth  to  your  immediate 
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«ncettoF  Unroeh  ne  Doe,  Cur  evor,  m  free  aoc* 
Cilgf. 

''Now  this  Abbot  Ualaidd,  ifter  whom  jm 
yen  nuaed,  wia  a  inUred  dibot.  oimI  a^  peer  ti 
pRrlianeol  .aadcr  Queen  Mai7;.iitxl  preyed 
more  cattle,  and  kept  up  more  bo^tali^  than 
all  the  Tsniits  in  Connaught;  and  governed  Ut 
Bionaatery  with  aovereign  coatnul ;  and  had  lus 
choral  monks  from  Italy,  and  his  church  organ 
from  AmBtcrdam;  and  his  wines  iron  France 
and  Spain ;  and  kept  hia  almoner,  and  his  pit> 
tancer,  his  cfaamherlaiD,  and  his  cdlarer  (and 
tnrth  that  was  no  nnecure),  and  lived  as  well  aa 
the  protestBDt  bishop  of  St  Grellan  at  thu| 
day,  as  by  law  estahliahed,  every  taste. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  them  do  suspect 
the  truth  to  he  that  the  arcbdncon  camtot  make 
a.  title  to  the  pn^Krty;  and  there  are  who  will 
eagage  to  reetore  General  Count  Sir  Malachi  to 
his  rights  and  bereditamenti  in  the  baroqy  of 
Moyii&UleVi  commonly  called  the  abbey  Uitds  of 
themobi^t^y  of  St.  Bridget,  fuxtvided  always  that 
tbe  Count  tgKS»  thereunto,  and  backsby  his  pr& 
aaoce,  iaflumo^MidiatereA  (the  thing  boini 
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be  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords)  his  law-t 
agent,  champion,  and  advocate,  who,  without 
fte  or  reward,  or  any  consideration  of  lucre  or 
gain,  but  being  as  it  were  employed  by  the  count 
in  (he  sidd  causes j  and  acting  under  his»  and 
CMmsel's.instruction,  hereby  undertakes  to  pur-« 
we  the  claim,  and  signs  himself  the  count's 

Humble  servant,  friend,  cousin,  and  kinsman, 

Terentius  Baron  O'Brien, 
of  the  Clan  Tiegs  of  Arran. 

P.S. — It  will  be  needful  to  obuun  from  the 
Mias  Mac  Taafs  leave  to  look  through  some 
papers  in  the  old  box  of  the  Brigadier  Mac  Taaf^ 
called  the  brigadier'scofi&e:— a  word  through  the 
Abbe  O'Fflaherty,  P.P.,  who  arrived  here  lately 
fymx  France,  will  suffice.  The  inclosed  case 
will  more. fully  explain  your  situation.  It  shall 
be  submitted  to  counsel  for  i^roval,  on  the 
recript  of  your  order  to  that  effect. 

Case. 

The  father  of  the  defendant  Hunks  was 
decreed,  lu  a  protestant  discoverer,  to  the  benefit 
of  a  statute  staple  taken  by  a  papist.    It  can  be 
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proTed  that  this  discoverer  was  of  papst  parents 
of  the  old  English  stock ;  and  that,  though  be- 
coming a  protestant,  he  had  never  filed  any  cer- 
tificate of  his  confornritj ;  and  therefore  that  hit 
claims  as  a  discoviei^er  are  void  and  null.  It  call 
be  proved  that  the  said  father  of  the  defendant, 
having  been  till  the  age  of  discretion  a  papist, 
had  never  received  the  sacrament,  nor  subscribed 
the  declaration,  nor  taken  the  abjuration  oath; 
npr  filed  a  certificate  thereof  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
and  it  is  submitted  that  according  to  the  — th 
statute  Anne,  §  14,  he  cannot  be  deemed  a  pro- 
testant,  within  the  intent  of  the  act,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  person  so  professing  himself  a  prb- 
testant  shall  have  procured  a  certificate  from  the 
bishop.  And  it  is  submitted  that  the  cliums  of 
Coimt  Malachi  (ypflahertj,  the  lineal  descen- 
dant and  heir  of  Shr  Bryan  OTflaherty,  on 
whom  the  discoverv  had  been  made,  are  avail- 
able  against  said  defendant,  Hunks. 
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Letter  II. 

(Inclosing  the  foregoing.) 

To  the  Am  O'Ffaheriy,  Post  Office^  StGreOan^ 

Gcdfoay,   Ireland, 

Paris  J  Rue  de  V  UniversiU^  177 — 

MON  R£y.  DlEECTEUB  ET  CHEB  COQSIN, 

What  do  you  think  of  the  inclosed?  and 
what  do  you  know  of  the  writer  ?  Is  he  of 
your  communion  ?  Is'  he  compos  mentis  f  and, 
for  his  sins  or  for  yours,  is  his  conscience  in 
your  keeping  ? 

^*  Car  il  m*eayoye  un  parchemin  escrit. 
Oh  n*y  avait  seal  mot  de  J^u  Christ ; 
Mais  oft'il  ne  parloit  que  de  plaidoirie^ 
De  conseiUeny  et  d*imprimerie.** 

It  appears  from  the  plaidoirie  of  this  Con- 
naught  Mons.  Chicaneau,  that  you  are  arriyed 
at  your  living  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara, 
to  which,  by  diyine  indignation,  and  the  fayour 
of  your  uncle,  the  titular  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
you  haye  been  appointed;   where  a  catholic 
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priest  is  a  felon  by  law,  and  a  martyr  by  choice ; 
and  where  you  are  destined  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  pains  and  penalties  annexed  in 
Ireland  to  that  perilous  calling.  Cda  m^ichaujfe 
la  &i2f.-^THat  a  man  of  your  foroe  of  iriteHect, 
your  condition,  your  philosophy,  (all  priest  as 
you  are),  with  your  Port  Royal  morality,  your 
Jansenism,  and  above  all  your  tastes  and  habits 
— but  I  have  not  time  now  to  fight  the  ground 
over  ag^n.  I  have  been  sous  les  armes  all  the 
morning'.  For  Abb£  Hussey  and  O^Leary  break- 
fasted* (fasted)  with  me  on  a  p6U  SangwMu 
^Atmens^  and  a  flask  of  moussetue  dAi ;  and 
their  fanaticism  about  Ireland,  is  at  least  equal 
to  your  own.    Like  you,  they  pant 

D*aller  k  DomfTont  juste  ville  de  malbeur. 

Oik  Ton  est  accuse  k  midi,  et  penda  k  une  heure. 

I  write  le  pied  sur  rHrier^  Mons.  le  Due  de 
Lauzun  waiting  to  accompany  me  to  MarU, 
where  we  are  going  for  a  particular  purpose, 
en  fxJissaii  {vLQi  being  /^  du  voyagey  Ha:^  is 
more  English  than  I  liave  put  together  on  paper 
these  twenty* years;  and  you  will  discover,  that 
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fike  Arlequin,  ^^je  ne  mis  pita  Jbrt  sur  Tortho* 
graphiej*  I  dare  not  trust  myself  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inclosed  papers,  till  I  hear  from  you ; 
lest  I  should  give  myself  a  ridicule  ineffa- 
fable.  *^  Principalities  and  adyowsons  I  spirituals 
and  temporals,  depar  ious  les  diabke ! ! !  celajaii 
venir  Veau  i  la  bouche.  What  think  you  of 
Abbot  Malacbi  the  second  ?  music  from  Italy, 
and  wines  from  France,  *^  Jiffurez-vous  IT 
The  lance  and  the  crozier  have  ever  quartered 
well  together.  St.  Ignatius  and  a  hundred 
other  saints  were  '^  des  braves  miUUiireSj'^  and 
fimght  their  way  to  Paradise  sword  in  hand. 
Hugues  Caput,  le  Grand  Capitaine,  was  called 
Hugues  I'Abb^.  The  council  of  Henry  the  Third 
of  France  proposed  to  erect  all  the  abbeys  in 
France  into  secular  commanderies,  and  to  be- 
stow them  on  the  officers  of  his  court  and 
army.  Are  there  not  at  this  moment  des 
pauvres  pires  spirituels  in  Germany,  who  com- 
mand a  regiment  of  guards?  and  am  I  not 
already  a  miUtary  lay-monk  as  knight  of  the 
holy  order  du  Saint  Esprit  ? — *'  Persuade  me 
not,  Sir  Hugh ;''  myprobaticm  is  afa^ady  made! 
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Was  it  not  the  abbot  of  Cluni  that  was  called 
<<  VaJbM  des  abUsf"  but  what  was  he,  or  all  tba 
abb6s  of  the  earth,  compared  to  the  abbot  of 
Moyoullen,  with  a  noviciate  made  in  camp 
and  court,  and  transported  from  Marli  and  Ver- 
saiUes,  to  the  mountains  of  Connemara  ?  What 
new  lights  I  shall  bring  with  me,  in  addition  to 
the  efficient  graces  of  the  abbots  Makchi  and 
Hugh.  En  attendant^  I  shall  not  take  my 
TOW  till  I  have  further  heard  from  you  on  the 
subject,  nor  resign  my  colonelcy  and  my  charge 
de  .gentUhomme  de  la  chambre,  with  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  that  alhambra  of  cour- 
tler*^s  wishes,  ^^  les  petks  appartemens^  until 
assured  by  you  that  my  spiritual  vocation  has  a 
chance  of  being  backed  by  a  competent  portion 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

Write  to  me  immediately  en  large  et  longuement, 
£goist  as  I  am  by  habit  and  by  necessity,  there  is 
one  green  spot  in  my  heart,  over  which  the  world's 
Mast  has  not  passed,  ncur  the  chill  of  exile  (which 
withers  all)  withered.  It  is  sacred  to  the  impres- 
sion of  early  ties  and  of  passed  associations ;  for 
I  too  have  my  lay  vocation  to  the  land  of  my. 
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(4iii,t.,  ifihmA  the  folly  to  indulge  it.  But^'t 
^iM^.clMmtbe  brute  instinct,  and  still  believe, 
^  utfU^S'Ciiir  to  believe,  that  **  &  poy^  oi  fofi 
ffi^  mure  cd  cdui  oi  ton  vive  le  tnieux^**  and  in 
j^ur.  i^mmy  I  subscribe  myself,  your  penitent  in 
i^^iMtAmimui ;  et  partout  aiUeurs^ 

Vmt  itfedJonate  friend  and  Unsman, 
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y  Jt .  If  jou  do  not  approve  of  the  inclosed  letter 
^v'  Aii>'  cousin  the  baron,  who  is,  I  take  it  for 
^ttut«d^  some  black  letter  barrister  of  the  Chi- 
j!u^i^;Air  li^mse^  school,  write  what  you  like  better 
A  >u«;  mKUt,  Also,  if  the  whole  be  not  a  day- 
/.:..,«ikM  ^  the  baron^  wut  on  the  ladies  of 
/',  ^  •  'i^p  tJbe  Blapper-aaUagha !    (DeUa  Cru^ 


v^^w^wppy  HooM^  to  called,  after  the  Chichester  family^ 

r  J     '^^)>i^  ^  1^^  in  1641,  the  resideoce  of  the  famous 

^ , «'  v  y#u>  Jb^ff^sfe.    Parliaments  were  afterwards  assem- 

4   o^^^     M«d  the  court  of  claims  beiug  opened  in  it,  it 

..^■■t^  4A«iittaiit  resort  of  the  old  Irish  families,  who, 

-  >    V  ^'''^*::^l't'^^  1^  always  claims  to  make.    That 

\..g  «4/^*V M^  besotsful  &bric the Pttrliament House, now 

vMV  ^  f^'ti^*^  occupies  the  site  of  Chichester  Hou^e. 
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scans!  et  voue  les  quaranie!  find  me  in  your 
dictionaries  a  word  comparaUe  to  that  in  sound 
or  senae,)  and  see  what  is  to  be  done  about  the 
brigadier's!  coiSer.  I  direct  to  you  at  hazard, 
not  qviite  certain  whether  your  nearest  post 
town  is  in  Nova  Scotia,  ^^  or  our  own  good  city^ 
of  St.  Grellan.  I  send  this  under  Lord  Stair's 
diplomatic  cover,  with  the  English  dispatches ; 
so  I  reckon  on  its  arriving  safely.  Write,  write, 
write;  and  direct  always  to  the  F.  St.  Germ. 
If  it  is  not  felony  for  a  priest  to  ride,  pray  mount 
your  horse,  and  pay  a  visit  to  my  dominions, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  Moycullen,  that  you 
may  report  on  their  condition.    Once  more,  iam 


Yours,  M.  OT. 
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Letter  III. 

A  Mont,  le  GiniraX  Comte  (TFJlahertyy  d  so9% 
IliUlf  ruedeV  Universiti,  F,  St.  G,  a  Paris. 

Most  chee  6£n£ral,  et  beau  Cousin, 

I  thought  to  have  dated  my  first  Irish  letter 
from  *♦  wretched  Dublin,  in  miserable  Ireland,^ 
to  life  A  plirase  of  Swift's,  as  applicable  now  a& 
when  it  was  first  employed.  Many  causes,  how- 
treff  have  urged  my  immediate  departure  from 
the  capital.  My  poor  brethren  of  the  Augus- 
tioian  Friary,  in  St.  John*s-street  (consisting 
ooly  of  the  old  prior  and  two  regulars),  where 
I  intended  to  lodge,  en  cheminjuisant^  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  new  persecution  against 
all  the  regulars  in  Ireland.  My  friends  and 
travelling  companions,  also,  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Clandillon,  who,  after  their  long  exile,  were 
returning  to  purchase  estates  and  settle  in  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  have  stopped  short  in 
London;  where  letters  met  them  with  an 
account  of  the  prevalent  intolerance  both  of  the 
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laws  and  system  of  government,  and  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  south.  So  they  mean  to  return 
once  more  to  the  continent,  and  with  sad 
hearts  to  resume  their  foreign  habits,  and  breath 
their  last  in  a  distant  clime.  Thus  it  is  that 
Ireland  is  deprived  of  its  capitalists.  Many 
families  who  have  acquired  large  fortunes  on 
the  continent,  and  in  India,  and  who  were  dis- 
posed to  bring  back  to  their  native  country 
their  wealth,  their  enlarged  views,  and  industri- 
ous habits,  are  driven  back  from  its  shores,  by 
those  barriers  to  all  national  prosperity  and 
moral  improvement,  the  penal  laws,  and  the 
state  of  society  arising  out  of  them.  My  brother, 

too,  my  excellent  brother,  to  whom  my  untnu 
veiled  heart  returned  with  such  hopes  of  a  per- 
manent intercourse,  he  is  gone.  I  had  only 
time  to  embrace  him,  after  a  separation  of  twelve 
years.  .  He  has  closed  his  partnership  with  the 
house  of  Mahony  and  O'Connor,  reserved  to 
place  the  little  he  has  saved  by  twenty  years 
labour  beyond  the  reach  of  those  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  to  which  his  unfortunate  caste  daily 
exposes  him. 
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At  the  present  moment,  all  commercial  inte^ 
rests  are  suffering  deeply  under  the  common 
affliction  of  the  country — the  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  the   merchants  of  the  established  church. 
The  laws  which     favour  them   with   superior 
influence,   credit  and  early  information »  expose 
their  less  orthodox  brethren  to  injury  and  de- 
presnon,   and    greatly  prejudice  the    trading 
community  at  large.     It  is  in  vain ;  that  we 
strive  to  extricate  ourselves  from  these  toils ;  on 
every  side,  new  suspicions  are  to  be  allayed, 
new  roortificatious  are  to  be    endured ;   and, 
distrustful  of  the  present,  as  hopeless  of  the 
future,  we  are  reduced  to  the  choice  of  acts  alike 
abhorrent  to  our  natures,  apostacy  or  treason. 
What  then  is  left  but  flight !      And  yet  this  is 
a  sad  alternative!      The  horrible  system  pur- 
sued for  a  century,  to  degrade  and  pillage  the 
Catholic  pqnilaticm,  has  worked  its  end.    The 
peasantry  appear  morally  and  physically  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state,  to  which,  that  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field  is  preferable.    The  spirit  of  the  few 
gentry,  now  toJfaaJBet  with  in  the  capital,  is  as 
broken,  as  their  wbok    condition    is    fallen. 
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NodiiBg  like  a  polHkal  sensation  esdsto  mmoDg 
them,  {<x  though  OX]!oMiorcf  Ballinagar  and 
others,  whose  smuggled  educaticm  has  given 
them  a  moial  exist^sce,  have  endeavoured  to 
get  up  a  oommittee ;  jet  the  Catholics  are  still 
satined)  with  bdng  permitted  to  carry  a  slavidi 
address  to  each  sucoessiye  vioeioy,  which  is 
treated  with  all  the  contempt  it  deserves. 

The  frightful  shock,  the  utter  dislocation  of 
society,  given  by  the  revolution,  is  still  fek  in 
fidnt  and  remote  vibration,  though  at  the  end  of 
a  century.  The  displaced  classes  are  not  yet 
diaken  down,  into  their  permanent  positions. 
Many  of  the  gentry  have  melted  into  peasants, 
many  of  the  lowest  persons  have  risen  into 
sudden  wealth ;  while  consideration  is  confined 
to  power  and  c^Bce,  and  aU  distinctions  are 
ill  defined,  save  those  conferred  by  I^is- 
lative  influence,  or  church  supremacy.  A 
third  insurrection  since  1759,  has  recently 
broken  out.     With  names  as  wild*  as  their  ven- 

*  In  1759,  (he  white  boys  directed  (heir  vengeance 
ehiefly  against  tithe  proctors,  but  the  charch  and  the 
chapel,  the  prieit  and  the  parson,  were  tisually  attacked 
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geance,  the  wretched  peasantry,  maddened  into 
violence  by  want  and  injustice,  have  beset  their 
petty  local  rulers,  with  such  arms  as  nature  ever 
lends  the  oppressed.  They  overrun  the  park, 
and  trample  down  the  meadow ;  they  assail  the 
glebe,  and  lay  waste  the  farm.  Clustered  in 
numerous  array,  under  the  shelter  of  darkness, 
for  the  purposes  of  midnight  depredation,  they 
spring  up  in  by-ways  and  lone  places,  and 
avenge  their  wrongs  with  a  cruelty,  propor- 
tioned to  the  barbarous  policy  by  which  they 
are  oppressed. 

You  will  not  wonder  then,  that  I  hastened 
my  departure  from  Dublin  (which  is  still  ♦ 
the  same,  ill  built,  filthy,  and  badly  policed 
dty,  I  left  it  twelve  years  back),  and  that  even 
the  wilds  of  Connaught  appear  preferable  to 
the  moral  desolation  of  that  disgusting  capital. 

OD  the  same  nfgfat,  with  uDsparing  impartiality.  In  1763 
the  hearts  of  oak  boys,  and  in  1770,  the  hearts  of  steel 
boys  were  abroad.  A  commission  appointed  by  govern- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  disturbances,  reported  that  the 
authors  of  these  riots  were  of  different  persuasions,  and 
that  no  marks  of  disaffection  to  his  majesty^s  government 
appeared  in  anv  of  the  people. 

♦  Anno  177— 
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I  accompanied  mj  venerable  maternal  uncle,  the 
titular  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  as  far  as  his  resi^ 
dence ;  and  then  proceeded,  by  Galway,  to  my 
parish  in  lar-Connaught ;  a  parish,  in  point  of 
extent,  equal  to  an  English  bishoprick.  Its 
duties  extend  by  land  and  sea,  bog  and  moun* 
tain,  over  a  surface  of  some  thousand  Irish  acres ; 
as  it  partly  lies  in  the  great  isle  of  Arran  {Ara  na 
noaimhi,  or  Arran  of  the  saints)  and  partly 
among  the  southern  mountains  of  Connemara ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  your  ancient  fief  of  Moy  Cullen, 
of  which  Arran-Moreis  the  half  barony. 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  ocean  parish^ 
after  a  delightful  sail  of  three  hours ;  and  pen 
s'enjbutj  that  I  do  not  make  it  my  domicile,  and 
send  my  coadjutor  (who  at  present  officiates 
there,  in  a  ruined  monastery,  founded  by  St. 
iGngus)  to  Moy  CuUen.  Are  you  aware  that 
the  isles  of  Arran  were  royally  governed  by  the 
clan  Tieg  O'Briens,  up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth ; 
when,  as  the  old  records  of  Gal  way  attest  (for 
the  Clan  Tiegs,  and  the  town  of  Galway  were 
always  in  mutual  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive), Murroch  Mac  Turlogh  O'Brien,  chief  of 
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bis  sept,  lord  of  the  isle,  and  in  full  possession 
of  bis  lawful  inheritance,  *^  was  by  the  usurping 
power  of  the  O'Flaherties  thence  expulsed?'' 
But  upon  information  being  received  by  the 
queen^s  government,  the  O'Flaherties  of  lar- 
Connaught  were  in  thdr  turn  expelled ;  and  the 
queen  issued  a  commission,  declaring  ^'  that  the 
islands  belonged  to  her  majesty  in  right  of  the 
crown*"  This  was  ever  the  old  way  of  settling 
dilutes  between  quarrelsome  neighbours,  in 
Ireland.  Since  that  time,  these  most  romantic 
islands,  the  foyer  of  druidism,  of  Christianity, 
and  of  all  antiquarian  research,  have  passed 
through  various  hands.  In  1641  the  Clan  Tiegs, 
who  to  this  day  claim  them  as  their  inheritance, 
surrounded  and  attacked  them  on  all  sides  (so 
numerous  and  powerful  was  this  sept)  ;  and  they 
were  only  frustrated  in  their  designs  by  the 
Marquis  ot  Clanrickarde,  at  the  head  of  an  En- 
glish  army.  Even  at  the  actual  moment,  a  new 
claimant  to  this  property  has  arisen,  in  the 
person  of  one  Baron  O^Brien  (one  of  our  barons 
by  courtesy*  I  take  it,)*  a  profound  Seanachy 

*  *«  Of  th«  title  of  barcms  (not  lords)  there  are  sereral 
families  tfiat  yet  remaio  in  this  kingdom.    Many  are  ex- 
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antiquarian,  and  Irish  philologist;  who^  to 
fulfil  a  prophecy  *'  that  the  sept  of  the  Clan 
Tiegs  will  never  regam  thdr  dominions  m  the 
islands,  till  one  of  the  direct  line  be  hom  in  the 
ruins  of  Dun  ^ngus,^  (a  most  curious  remain- 
der of  Irish  military  architecture),  has  twice  car- 
ried the  baroness  ttom  her  snug  brick-house  in 
St  Grellan,  to  give  an  heir  to  the  head  of  the 
^'quinque  familise^'*  in  their  ancient  fortress. 
Unluckily,  a  Jauase  coucke  has  twice  proved 
that  the  star  of  the  Mac  Tiegs  does  not  hold  its 

tincty  and  some  are  advanced  to  higher  degrees  of  honour. 
Of  old,  we  had  in  this  country  (Westmeath)  the  baron  of 
Moynshell.  (Ttiitt).  The  family  remains  in  good  reputa- 
tion and  porty  although  the  title  be  almost  obsolete.  The 
baron  of  Rathconrah  (Owen),  the  &mily  now  reduced  to 
one  poor  brogue-maker,  the  chief  of  a  few  mean  cottiers. 
In  the  county  of  Meath,  the  baron  of  Navan  (Nangk)^  the 
baron  of  Graltrim  (Hussey) ;  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
the  baron  of  Bumchurch  (Fitzgerald);  in  Munster  the 
btron  of  Loughmoe  (Purcell),  and  several  other  families  in 
tiiis  kingdom.  This  honour  is  hereditary  in  the  seyeral 
ftmiliei,  though  the  style  (I  know  not  by  what  neglect)  be 
almost  worn  out  everywhere.^*— iSurvey. 

•  The  **  five  families  of  free  gentlemen,**  descended  from 
Milesians,  were  the  CBriens,  O^Coanors,  0*Neales,  O'Don- 
nels,  and  0*Kevanaghs. 
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in  the  next,  were  broken  down  to  the  mere  wood 
kern.     Shane  leads  a  genuine  green  wood  life, 
fifihing,  fowling,  climbing,  diving,  and  paddling 
his  canoe  round  the  isles.     His  powerful  me* 
mory,  and  more  powerful  imagination,  (the  one 
stored  by  his  mother,  a  celebrated  Scealuidhey 
or  story  teller  of  Arran,  and  the  other  fed  by 
the  fantastic  superstition  of  the  Arranites,)  are 
proofs  of  his   true  Irish    organization;  which 
bad  laws  and  institutions  may  have  degraded, 
but    have  not    destroyed.      I   should    like  to 
educate  and  lure  him  into  the  lines  of  civiliza* 
tion :  at  present  he  follows  the  perilous  and  pic- 
turesque profession  of  a  chfter,  or  Puffin  hunter ; 
and  I  doubt  not  he  will  be  the  Chiron  of  the 
future  Achilles  of  the  west. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  scenes  and  as- 
sociations of  this  island,  and  my  entresol  in  the 
Rue  de  Bac^  entre  cour  et  jardin;  or  even  be- 
tween its  romantic  solitudes  and  the  '^  priest's 
house  "  on  the  main  land,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  objects  of  squalid  misery,  and  physical  and 
moral  disgusL  By  a  strange  anomaly,  the 
deeper  you  go  in  Ireland,  within  the  boundaries 
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of  dvilizatioD,  the  more  you  are  struck  with  the 
degradation  of  society. 

This  moment,    ^  Faddy  the  post,*^    a  red 
shanked  runner  between  the  town  of  St  Grellali 
and  the  mountains  of  Connemara,  has  broug^ 
me  your  welcome  letter,  and  its  curious  enck(> 
sure.    Its  odeur  musquSe^  transported  me  at 
once  to  the  boudoir au pavUion^  rucdeTUni' 
vcrsiU,  and  the  sight  oi  your  writing,  gave  me 
the  first  thrill  oi  pleasure  I  have   experienced 
since  my  arrival  in  this  land  oi  su£Pering  and 
sadness.    What  a  curious  coincidence  between 
your  inquiries  and  my  histmcal  notices  of  the 
Clan  Tiegs.     I  shall  dispatch  your  letter  to  the 
Baron  by  an  Arran  sunfish  boat  this  evening, 
and  immediately  pay  my  respects  to  the  Miss 
Mac  Taaffs  of  Bogmoy.      The  expression    of 
your  friendship  touched  me  sensibly.  Never  were 
feelings    and  habits  more   at   variance    than 
yours.  *  *^  C^est  un  bon  mauvaia  svjety^  said  la 
Duchesse  de  Coigtiyj  speaking  of  you  the  night 
before  I  left  Paris,  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  you  illustrated    the  dogma  of  Porphyry 
that  the  souls  of  men  were  angels,  who  in  the 
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•gireat  conflict  between  good  and  bad  spirits, 
were  doomed  to  corrupt  bodies,  to  try  their 
sincerity ;  and  never  was  angelic  soul  more  tried 
Jby  the  appetites  and  passions  of  a  worthless 
body,  than  your  own.  I  leave  however  to  tinje, 
that  great  reformer  of  life,  and  director  of 
conscience,  to  effect  that  for .  you  which  I  have 
failed  to  do ;  not  for  want  of  zeal,  but  means : 
and  in  the  interim,  must  love  you  for  the  virtues 
you  have,  in  expectation  of  those  that  as  yet 
"  you  know  not  of." 

Your  vocation  to  the  monastic  life  is  quite 
en  rigle,  for  you  have  long  since  qualified  for 
giving  more  joy  in  heaven  by  your  repentance, 
than  the  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  have 
never  erred.  I  have  seen  many  such  as  you, 
desabusis  sur  tout^  digging  their  own  graves  at 
La  Trappe,  or  treading  the  snow  at  St.  Bernard, 

Car  li^las!  les  plus  aimables 
Sont  souvent  les  plus  coupables. 

Among  the  lingering  recollections  of  your  boy- 
hood, can  you  not  recall  an  old  dreary  building, 
which  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  Fassagh,  on  the 
road  from  Moy  CuUen  to  St.  Grellan,  between 
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shore  and  mountain ;  and  which  with  the  name 
of  Bogmoy  house,  presented  in  its  composite 
order  of  tower  and  gable,  bawn  and  barn, 
thatch  and  shingle,  ^^  flEur  limestone  house,  and 
wicker-work  edifice,^'  a  monument  of  the  pro- 
gressive history  and  vicissitudes  of  the  country  ? 
In  our  times,  it  was  the  domestic  fortress  of  a 
certain  brigadier  Fiavius  Mac  Taaf,  who  vo- 
lunteered, with  many  other  Irish  gentlemen  to 
follow  George  the  Second  to  his  German  wars, — 
who  as  gallantly  defended  himself  against  an 
host  of  besieging  creditors  at  home,  as  he  had 
defended  his  king  against  his  enemies  abroad ; — 
and  who  having  fought,  and  tippled  away  his 
limbs,  health  and  temper,  continued  to  the  last 
to  swear  like  a  trooper,  drink  like  a  fish,  to  run 
his  own  claret  into  the  smnggling  caves  of  his 
own  Fassagh,  to  distill  his  own  poteen  in  the 
security  of  his  own  bawn,  and  to  claim  half  the 
titles  and  all  the  estates  of  the  province,  on  the 
testimony  of  his  own  Connaught  Shanaos. 

This  Shanaos,  with  his  bogs,  barrels,  still  pots, 
and  lawsuits,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Miss  Mac 
Taafs,  hb  three  nieces  and  co-heiresses,  the  sole 
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represcntatiyesof  theiracute^war J  andpugnadoiM 
sept  As  they  are  of  an  old  protestont  family,  ac- 
customed to  look  down  on  the  new  converts,  and  in 
alliance  with  all  thecatholic  families  in  Connaugfat, 
they  have  all  the  toleration  towards  our  unhappy 
cast,  which  is  wanting  in  the  more  modem  sec- 
tarians. The  parish  priest  has  always  a  duplicate 
key  of  their  gardevin,  and  a  cover  at  their  Sunday 
dinner  table ;  and  he  is  a  never  failing  adjunct 
to  their  party,  at  ^^  five  and  forty'^  and  cribbage. 
Although  I  have  not  yet  availed  myself  of  these 
privileges,  which  my  predecessor  (I  hear)  did  not 
permit  to  lie  idle,  I  have  left  my  card  at  their 
door,  and  have  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
them  next  Sunday,  written  on  the  back  of  a  dirty 
knave  of  clubs,  which  I  suppose,  in  the  words 
of  their  favourite  game,  has  been,  ^^  thrown  out 
for  the  rob,'' 

You  shall  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  I  have 
made  the  necessary  inquiries  touching  Terentius 
and  hb  claims :  meantime 

and  ever,  I  remain, 

Your*s,  &C.  &c.  &c. 

Abb£  OTlAH££TY.  . 
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LETTER  IV. 
To  Gen.  Count  (f  Flaherty^ 

4*c.  ^c.  4*^» 

My  Dear  Count, 

I  have  delayed  writing,  that  I  might  write  to 
some  purpose ;  and  finding  that  it  was  possible 
to  combine  my  temporal  agency  with  my  spi- 
ritual misrion,  I  have  tendered  each  subservient 
to  the  other.  In  penetrating  into  the  remote 
wilds  of  my  diocese,  and  making  the  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  poorest,  as  well  as  the 
wealthiest  of  my  flock,  I  have  obtained  the 
requisite  information  respecting  both  your 
interests  and  my  own.  All  this  I  have 
done  under  the  guidance,  and  with  the  full 
benefit  of  the  advice,  information,  and  su- 
perior knowledge  of  our  kinsman  and  legal 
champion,  the  Baron  O'Brien;  with  whom  I 
have  visited  your  castle,  abbey,  and  feudatory 
undtf  circumstances   that  have  put 
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me  perfectly  aufait  to  his  character,  views,  and 
springs  of  action,  both  with  respect  to  himself 
and  to  you  : — for  you  are  not  to  suppose  that 
all  his  exertions  are  ^^pour  Vanunir  dc  vos  beaux 
yeux.'^  No,  there  is  an  outstanding  prophecy 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  sacrilegious  crimes  of 
Murrogh  O'Brien,  Lord  Inchiquin,  Cromwell's 
apostate  general,  are  to  be  redeemed  through 
his  descendants.  But  above  all,  there  is  a  long 
account  of  vengeance  to  be  paid  oft*  to  the  Arch- 
deacon Hunks :  '*  a  true  Irishman  (says  the 
baron)  never  forgives  an  injury  nor  forgets  a 
kindness.'*' 

Now,  who  do  you  think  this  Terentius  Baron 
O'Brien  turns  out  to  be — this  head  of  the 
**  quinque  familiae,''  this  living  representative  of 
the  ancient  Brehons  and  Seanachies  of  the  land, 
whose  professional  success  has  enabled  him  to 
purchase  estates  in  the  dominions  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  to  drive  a  carriage  emblazoned  with 
the  royal  arms  and  supporters  of  the  O'Briens  ? 
«*  Dhnnez  s'il  votis  plait  Je  vous  le  donne  efi 
juatre,  Je  vous  le  donne  en  cent ;  jetez  votre 
langue  aux  chiens :"  you  will  never  guess ;  what 
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do  you  think  of.  little  Terneen,  na  garhchy*  the 
noistroirf  of  the  mass  cave  in  the  old  abbey 
of  Moy  Cnllen,  the  supposed  illegitimate  oif- 
pring  of  yoiu"  cousin  Onor  ny  Flaherty,  who  as 
the  **  CaUeen  dhas  dhu'l  of  Turlogh  Carolan's 
amatory  muse,  and  as  the  possessor  of  the  Ab- 
bess Beavoin's  cross,  obtained  a  sort  of  poetical 
and  pious  celebrity ,  which  has  not  yet  passed  away 
in  her  native  district  ?  But  I  forget  that  your 
early  expatriation,  and  the  world  through  which 
you  have  passed,  and  which  effaces  every  thing, 
must  have  obliterated  these  early  recollections ; 
which  my  frequent  visits  to  Ireland,  peculiar 
situation,  and  professional  habits,  have  preserved 
in  all  their  original  freshness.  Well,  then,  to 
suit  my  narrative  to  your  Jucunda  oblivta  of 
Irish  life  (for  what  is  there  of  Irish  misfortune 
which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  forget !)  you  are  to 
Imow  that  Onor  ny  Flaherty  was  the  only  and 
posthumous  daughter  of  one  of  those  gallant 
officers,  who  after  the  capitulation  of  Limerick, 

♦  Ternecn  na  garlach.    Little  Terence  the  base-boro. 

f  Sacristan. 

X  CaUeen  dh<u  dhu — ^The  pretty  dark  girl. 
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assembled  amidst    the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of 
Quia,  to  make  their  election  between  remaining 
in  Ireland,  or  going  into  exile.     Of  this  deli- 
beration, a  voluntary  expatriation  was  the  result ; 
and  the  English  government  saw  with  dismay 
and  mortification  the  flower  of  the  Irish  no- 
bility and  army,  headed  by  Sarsfield,   Lord 
Lucan,  march  to  the  coast,  from  which  they 
embarked,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  to 
give  to  Europe  her  most  gallant  soldiers,  and 
most  skilful  leaders. 

The  death  of  Col,  OTlaherty,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Veletri,  left  Onor  an  houseless  orphan^ 
and  enlisted  her  of  necessity,  into  that  legion  of 
poor  cousins,  who  then  billetted  themselves  on 
the  few  of  their  own  caste,  who  had  rescued  any 
portion  of  their  property  from  the   general  pro* 
scription.     Poor  Onor,  condemned  by  her  in- 
solvent, but  proud  gentility,  to  lead  an  idle  and 
wandering  life,  continued  (in  the  phrase  of  the 
day)   ^^  to   walk  up  and  down  the   country 
among  her  fosterers  and  kindred,"'    with    no 
earthly  means  of  support,  but  ^^  the  run  of  their 
houses,"  and  the  little  revenue  derived  from  the 
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Abbess  Beavoin's  cross,  an  hereditary  relic,  like 
the  Cathach  of  the  0*Donneb:*  the  country 
people  coming  far  and  near,  in  all  thdr  petty 
litigations  to  swear  upon  it  at  a  tester  the  oath. 
Onor  was  wont  upon  these  occasions  to  throiw  in 
a  prayer  gratia ;  for  Onor  was  a  great  voteen,  a 
sort  of  unprofessed  nun,  (when  none  other  wat 
permitted  by  hw,)  who  had  moreorer  vowed  her- 
self to  the  Virgin,  and  was  of  the  confhitemity 
of  the  blessed  rosary.  Onor,  too,  bad  the  TCMoe 
of  an  angei,  and  whoever  once  heard  her  sing 
Carolan^s  **  Gloria  in  excelats^  or  the  ^^  Miserere^ 
with  Irish  words,  will  never  forget  those  heart- 
breaking tones ;  tones  which  are  so  peculiar  to 
the  plaintive  and  melodious  organs  oS  her  coun- 
trywomen. 

*  The  lower  Irish  in  general  esteem  no  oath  as  binding, 
which  is  not  made  on  a  crucifix,  or  something  in  a  shape 
<rf  a  cross.  The  crosier  of  St.  Monalagh  (Dr.  Warner 
observes)  is  still  preserved  with  great  care.  It  is  called  the 
boughaly  or  stick,  and  is  of  curious  workmanship.  It  is 
hdd  in  such  veneration,  that  oaths  are  taken  on  it  with 
great  8olemDity»  and  a  shilling  is  paid  for  its  use,  to  a  poor 
woman  who  gives  it  out  to  the  applicant,  and  it  travels 
safely  from  cabin  to  cabin.— See  Statistical  View  of  the 
County  of  Clare, 
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'  It  happened,  however,  that  while  Onor  was 
enjoying  the  odour  of  sanctity,  ere  her  vow  ta 
the  Virgin  was  yet  dry  in  the  records  of  heaven  s 
chancery,  there  arrived  in  St.  Grellan,  to  the 
peril  of  all  vestal  vows,  one  of  those  "  idle 
young  gentlemen  of  this  kingdom,"  who  (in  the 
words  of  the  statute)  "  having  nothing  to  live  on 
of  their  own,  will  not  apj)ly  themselves  to  labour, 
but  doe  live  idly,  and  inordinately,  coshering 
upon  the  country,  and  cessing  themselves,  their 
followers,  horses,  and  greyhounds  upon  the  poor 
people  and  gentry/'  Yet  in  spite  of  all  acts 
and  statutes,  when  this  "  idle  young  gentleman " 
came  galloping  down  the  main  street  of  St. 
Grellan,  with  his  follower  trotting  after,  and  his 
greyhound  running  beside  him,  every  hat  was 
touched  and  every  eye  smiled ;  for  all  knew  it 
was  Rory  Oge  O'Brien,  of  the  Clan  Tieg 
O'Briens  of  Tromra,  once  lords  of  the  lies  of 
Arran ;  whose  name  was  a  passport  to  the  re- 
verence, respect,  and  good  will  of  the  whole 
province.  His  father,  Colonel  Daniel  O'Brien, 
to  avoid  the  act  of  praemunire  then  held  in  ter- 
rorem  over  such  papists  as  eitlier  taught  their 
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children  at  home,  or  sent  them  abroad  for  edu- 
cation, having  fled  with  his  youngest  son  while 
yet  a  child,  to  the  continent,  fought  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  two  Sicilies, 
and  in  the  Commandery  of  Calabria,  and  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Cremona.  His  young  son  was 
thus  left  a  pupil  in  the  Jesuit  College  of  Naples, 
(and  is  the  now  celebrated  ex-jesuit  Abb^  Igna^ 
tins  O'Brien).  Meantime,  Rory  Oge,  the  heir 
and  Tanist  of  the  sept,  remained  in  Ireland, 
And  preserved  the  old  influence  of  clanship,  and 
the  old  habits  of  gentlemanly  idleness ;  literally 
**  coshering  upon  the  country,  and  cessing  him- 
self, horse  and  greyhound''  upon  friends,  rela- 
tions and  neighbours.  But  as  there  was  no 
penal  statute  for  maiming,  or  otherwise  defacing 
the  person  of  an  handsome  papist,  nocent  or 
innocent,  Rory  Oge  contrived  to  prey  the  coun- 
try, as  his  ancestors  had  done  before  him :  not 
indeed, ;  carrying  away  herds,  but  hearts ;  and 
breaking  more  vows  to  the  Virgin,  than  the 
Iconoclasts  ever  broke  images. 

Now,  it  happened  that   Onor  ny  Flaherty 
stood  telling  her  beads  and  looking  at  the  kiss- 
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ing  and  quarrelling  of  the  market  people  in  the 
main  street,  from  the  Spanish  bay  window  of  a 
kinsman^s  house,  when  Rory  Oge  rode  into  the 
town  of  St.  Grellan.  Bory  was  an  experienced 
watdier  of  windows  on  a  market  day ;  and  he 
saluted  the  lady  with  a  flourish  of  his  Ramilies 
hat,  as,  riding  up  to  the  porch,  he  claimed  his 
coshering  with  "  Ecmaght  and  Edratigh*  "  after 
the  old  prescriptive  fashion.  There  he  not  only 
oessed  himself,  horse,  follower,  and  greyhound, 
fbr  one  calendar  month  upon  Onor's  hospitable 
Connaught  cousin,  but  lodged  himself  for  life 
in  that  sanctuary  which  the  Virgin,  till  then,  had 
exclufflvely -occupied — poor  Onor's  tender  heart* 
O'Brien,  who,  like  Madelon,  was  of  opinion 
that  ^^nefaire  V amour  quen  faiscmt  le  contrai 
de  marriage^'*  was  ^^  prendre  le  roman  par  la 
gueue,^  had  as  yet  no  inclination  ^^  de  venir  de 
but  en  hUmc  i  Tunion  du  mariage;^'  but  Onor 
was  a  gentlewoman  bom  and  bred,  and  though 
Rorj  Oge  was  as  ardent  as  all  the  Rory  Oges 
ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be  to  the  end  of 
time,  yet  Onor  was  as  pure,  though  not  as  frail, 

*  See  Statute  of  Cbaiies  II.,  against  coshering. 
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as  ber  own  vow  to  the  Virgin.  The  result,  as 
mifirht  be  expected,  was  a  compromise  between 
love  and  conscience.  One  fine  morning  Onor 
mounted  en  croupe  behind  Rory  Oge,  accxxn- 
panied  oDly  by  his  horse-boy  and  greyhound, 
took  the  road  to  the  mountains  of  Moy  Cullen, 
by  the  then  desolate  and  unfrequented  pass  of 
Glen-murrogh,  and  presented  themselves  at 
the  cell  of  the  titular  Bishop  of  St.  Grellan, 
(a  persecuted  prelate,  who,  under  your 
father's  protection,  and  at  a  great  risk,  took 
shelter  among  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Bridget,  whence  he  addressed  his  letters  to  his 
exiled  fiiends  abroad,  '^  ew  nostra-  ultimo  re* 
fugio).^ 

The  jealousy  of  the  statute  book    against 

*  About  this  time  a  prodamatioQ  was  issued  by  the 
privy  council  of  Ireland,  for  the  detection  of  catholic 
priests,  by  which,  in  addition  to  the  rewards  offered  by 
acts  of  Parliament,  the  informers  were  promised,  on  the 
connction  of  an  archbishop,  bishop,  or  vicar  general,  the 
sum  of  £150 ;  for  every  priest  or  other  person  exercising 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  £50 ;  for  every  person,  having 
property  to  a  certain  amount,  and  entertaining,  concealing, 
or  relieving  a  priest,  £200. 
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holy  wedlock  then  ran  so  high,  and  the  pre- 
miums on  catholic  concubinage  were  so  much 
above  par,  that  it  was  perilous  for  a  catholic 
priest  to  celebrate  the  forms  of  marriage  between 
any  parties  whatever ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
two  ancient  catholic  names  that  now  presented 
themselves  to  be  indissolubly  united,  the  bishop 
hesitated.  There  was,  however,  something  in 
the  air  of  Rory  Oge  (to  say  nothing  of  the  ides 
of  May,  and  the  solitary  pass  of  Glen-murrogh), 
that  induced  him,  for  Onor's  sake,  to  risk  a 
compliance.  But  when  the  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage was  over,  and  the  bishop  proposed  the 
celebration '  of  a  still  more  solemn  ceremony, 
O'Brien  started,  hesitated,  and  at  last  confessed 
that  he  was  by  accident,  and  without  his  own 
knowledge  or  consent,  a  member  of  the  church 
as  by  law  established,  having  been  converted  by 
a  process  of  persuasion  then  very  prevalent, 
which  saved  the  soul  and  the  property  of  the 
proselyte  by  the  only  means  deemed  security  for 
either.  To  recover  a  very  small  estate,  Rory, 
who  was  no  bigot,  had  undergone  a  temporary 
conformity ;  with  the  mental  reservation  of  re- 
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lapsing  as  soon  as  he  should  have  sold  his  few 
acres  so  recovered,  and  placed  his  money  in 
safety  in  some  foreign  security.*  For  this  act, 
he  boasted  at  the  time  that  he  had  good  grounds; 
and  he  declared  that  he  would  rather  trust  his 
soul  with  Providence  for  a  few  months,  than 
leave  an  acre  of  his  land  for  one  day  at  the 
mercy  of  the  statute  book. 

On  this  avowal,  which  struck  poor  Onor  to  the 
heart,  the  bishop  made  no  observation ;  but  coolly 
taking  down  a  book,  read  aloud  as  follows : — ^*  If 
a  catholic  clergyman  liappens,  though  inadvert- 
ently^ to  celebrate  marriage  between  a  catholic 
and  a  protestant,  not  previously  married  by  a 
protestant  minister,  be  is  liable  by  law  to  suffer 
death*"  Onor,  already  feeling  the  penalty  of 
her  breach  of  one  vow,  by  the  fatality  of  another, 
swore  at  the  feet  of  the  crucifix,  before  which  she 
had  just  pledged  her  faith  to  O'Brien,  never  to 
reveal  her  mariiage  during  the  life  of  her  revered 

*  ^'Necessity  that  makes  a  roan  ten  times  forsworn/' 
rendered  this  a  very  common  practice  in  Ireland  at  the 
epoch  alluded  to,  when  every  species  of  demoralization  was 
forwarded  and  protected  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
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pastor;  while  Bory  swore  ^'by  all  the  books 
that  ever  weie  opened  or  shut,"  not  to  betray  « 
secret  which,  under  any  circumstances,  it  bad 
never  been  bis  intention  to  disclose. 

Shortly  after  Rory  left  the  country,  never  to 
return ;  and  poor  abandoned  and  betrayed  Onor 
remained  to  stand  the  brunt  of  his  desertion  and 
of  her  own  disgrace.  She  soon  lost  not  only  ber 
fine  spirits,  but  what  was  worse,  her  fine  form. 
No  longer  the  welcome  guest  of  even  Connaugbt 
cousins,  she  was  looked  coldly  upon  by  alL  A 
superannuated  court  lady,  then  sheltering  her 
titled  head  in  Castle  O 'Flaherty,  who  had  in  ber 
fair  youth  wooed  the  smile  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  or  courted  a  nod  from  Sedley's 
profligate  daughter,  now  turned  her  eyes 
askance  when  poor  Onor  came  in  her  way ;  and 
when,  deserted  by  all,  she  gave  birth  to  Terenoe 
0*Brien,  in  the  cabin  of  a  poor  cotter  in  tht 
mountains  of  Moy  Cullen,  she  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  hearing  the  sobriquet  of  **  Terneen  na 
garlagh  ^'*  bestowed  upon  the  legitimate  descend- 
ant of  Brien  Borru.     In  a  short  time  afterwards 

*  «« Tbe  Ulegritimite.*' 
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Onor  and  her  infant  son  disappeared  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Grellan,  and  nothing  was 
known  of  her  for  some  years,  except  that  she 
was  living  in  the  isles  of  Arran,  and  had  been 
occa»onally  met  by  wayfaring  people,  wander- 
ing  lonely  in  lone  places,  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hy-Tartagh,  with  her  son  in  one  hand,  a  pil- 
grim^s  staff  in  the  other,  and  her  hereditary  cross 
in  herbo8CHn«  There  she  was  revered  as  a  saint, 
by  the  title  of  "  Onor  na  Croise,'^*  and  indeed 
was  r^arded  as  a  martyr  also;  for,  while 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  St  Patrick's  purgatory, 
she  was  caught  in  the  act  of  praying  at  the  holy 
well,  and  thus  incurred  the  penalty  of  a  fine ; 
which  as  she  had  not  the  means  of  paying,  she 
suffered  the  punishment  of  a  whipping,  de« 
nounced  against  every  person,  <^  who  shall 
attend  or  be  present  at  any  pilgrimage^  or  meet- 
ing at  any  holy  well,  or  reputed  holy  well." 
To  this  punishment,  some  say  she  submitted,  as 
•  voluntary  penance ;  but  this  is  not  probable. 

The  death  of  the  persecuted  bishop,  for  whose 
sake  she  had  undergone    so  much   ignominy 

*  Honor  of  the  Cross. 

VOL.   I.  D 
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and  suffering,  released  her  ftom  her  vow  of 
silence. 

The  castle  of  your  father,  limited  as  were 
his  means,  was  at  that  time  the  rendezYous 
and  asylum  of  a  number  of  unfortunate 
catliolic  ladies  and  gentlemen,  reduced  from 
rank  and  opulence  to  houseless  poverty,  by  the 
proscription  which  followed  the  revolution'. 
There  was  in  those  dark  times,  an  affectionate 
piEirty  attachment,  the  relic  of  the  old  feudal 
clanship,  which  new .  associations  of  meixnntile 
and  metaphysical  ideas,  together  with  distrust 
bf  all,  felt  by  all,  have  now  abolished.  It  hap- 
pened, that  on  the  Christmas  eve,  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  the  titular  bishop,  the  party 
of  the  castle  had  assembled  for  midnight  mass, 
in  the  cave  under  the  chauntry  in  the  abbey, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  ^^  the  mass  cave, 
or  priest's  chamber ^  Mac  Cabe*  had  just  played 
on  the  harp,  the  fine  '^  Gloria  "  of  Carolan,  and 
had  struck  up  the  Miserere,  when  a  voice  of  the 
most  heart-breaking  pathos,  that  drew  tears  from 

*  One  of  the  last  of  the  composers  and  harpists  of  the 
old  school,  who  played  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Ireland. 
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all  eyes,  issued  fiom  a  remote  part  of  the  cave. 
The  voice  of  poor  Onor  was  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten ;.  and  when  the  service  was  over,  the  vision 
of.  h^ribnner  self  was  recognised,  advancing  to 
t|ie  iiltar,  her  child  in  one  hand,  and  a  paper  in 
the  other,  which  she  presented  to  the  officiating 
priest    She  was  wrapt  in  the  old  Irish  mantle, 
and  her  kmg  hair,  no  longer  the  raven  locks  of 
the  CdUeen  dhas  dhu,  but  white  as  snow,  hung 
round  her  fine  tall  figure,  and  with  her  up- 
rjused  eye,   recalled  the  Magdalen  of  Giiido. 
The  priest  read  the  paper  she  presented  aloud, 
from  the  altar.     It  was  the  bishop's  certificate 
of.  her  marriage.     All  knew  his  seal  and  signa- 
ture affixed  to  the  instrument,  that  restored  her 
to  her  fair  fame;. and  all  were  will'mg  to  make 
the  amendty  for  all  were  sensible  of  poor  Onor's 
pious  sacrifice.     But  Onor,  with  the  double  vin- 
dictiveness  of  female,  and  of  Irish  pride,  wounded 
beyond  all- solace,  did  not  forget,  and  could  not 
for^ve.    She  had  vowed,  never  to  sleep  beneath 
<<fhe  shed  of  a  shingle  roof  f  and  she  would 
accept  of  no  hospitality,  but  from  that  humble 
dass,. which  had  never  deserted  her.     She  con- 
tinued, however,  for  a  short  time  on  Sundays 

D  3 
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and  holidays,  to  frequent  the  mass  cave^  where 
she  sang  the  Miserere  in  Irish,  while  her  litde 
boy,  pranked  out  in  a  tattered  stole  and  dnc- 
ture  (for  she  had  devoted  him  to  the  church), 
served  as  Noistreoir  or  Sacristan.  I  was  then 
a  boy ;  but  I  see  him  now,  as  I  saw  him  at  the 
time,  walking  barefooted  and  barelegged^  after 
the  officiating  priest,  with  his  bell  and  book  in 
either  hand,  bowing  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
according  to  the  forms;  snuffing  with  his  fingers 
the  tallow  candles,  that  lighted  up  the  rude 
rock  altar,  chaunting  out  the  responses,  and 
tingling  his  little  bell,  with  a  low  and  muffled 
vibration,  as  if  he  feared  its  prohibited  sound 
should  be  borne  on  the  blasts,  that  rushed 
through  the  secret  mass  cave,  to  the  ears  of 
the  bishop,  <<  by  law  established.*'  Oh !  my 
dear  OTlaherty,  these  are  the  scenes,  and  these 
the  recollecticms,  which  render  the  catholics  of 
Ireland,  the  most  caifiolic  of  any  in  Christen^ 
dom ;  which  array  the  heart  and  fancy,  on  the 
side  of  a  persecuted  religion,  and  bind  both  of 
tliem  to  forms  and  creeds,  which  I  much  fear 
are  losing  their  influence  over  every  other  part 
oi  Europeii 
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It  was  just  before  I  was  sent  to  Douai,  that 
Onor,  returning  to  her  hovel  in  the  Isle  of 
Arran,  was  found  on  a  spring  morning  dead 
among  the  ruins  of  Dun  Engus,  ^  with  wander^ 
ing  speat  and  woe^ ;  and  poor  Terry,  the  little 
descendant  of  the  heroes  who  raised  that  great 
tmlitary  fortreas,  having  wept  himself  asleep  on 
his  mother's  body,  on  the  night  of  her  inter, 
nent  in  the  fSunily  vauk,  set  out  the  next  day 
09  his  travels  in  the  quality  of  a  poor  scholar. 
With  *'  the  w<Hld  before,^  and  a  satchel  of  books 
behind  him,  and  with  the  Abbess  Beavoin's  cross 
for  his  scde  inheritance,  he  continued  to  lead 
much  the  same  wandering  and  precarious  life 
be  had  led  from  his  cradle,  (alas  I  there  were 
many  of  the  sons  of  the  proscribed  Irish  gentry 
who  had  then  neither  so  certain  nor  so  honest 
a  means  of  subnstence).  It  happened  that 
Terence^  no  longer  Temeen  na  GarJach,  but 
.Terence  na  Ubraek^^  was  pursuing  his  voca- 
tion one  Sunday  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Grellan's 
cathedra),  and  was  reading  out  the  *^  Seven  wise 

*  Terence  of  the  books. 
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moMteriy^  for  a  drcle  of  lefl8  learned  auditors, 
at  a  halfpenny  a  head,  when  he  was  suddei^ly 
seized  by  Prebend  Audley  Hunks,  under  the 
statute,  which  ^'  inipowers  a  protestant  minister 
to  pick  up  any  stray  child  receiving  charity  hi 
the  parish,  and  to  bind  the  said  child  to  a 
substantial  protestant  as  a  menial  servant  till 
his  twenty-first  year.** 

Now  one  of  the  most  substantial  protestante 
in  St.  Grellan  town  was  Geoffry  Hunks,  an 
old  black  letter  conveyancer,  who,  at  his  bra- 
ther*s,  the  Prebend  Hunks's  suggestion,  wil- 
lingly availed  himself  of  the  letter  of  the  law ; 
for  little  Terence  had  become  accidentally  kncflni 
to  the  reverend  prebend  as  the  expounder  of 
many  old  Irish  and  Latin  inscriptions  on  die 
tombs  and  monuments  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Grellan.  You  are  aware  that  at  this  period, 
while  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil  were 
abandoned  to  neglect  and  waste,  and  bogs  were 
gradually  overspreading  rich  vallies,  and  fertile 
tracts,  the  intellectual  and  moral  resources  of 
the  nation  were  alike  doomed  to  sterility  and 
uncultured  wildness. 
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One  of  the  ends  pursued  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  with  little  r^prd  to  the  means^  was  the 
iflspolitic  measure  of  compelling  catholics  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  protestant  schools,  and  to 
force  on  the  cause  of  proselytism  by  the  very 
modes  which  have  always  tended  to  retard  it. 
The  result  was  the  degradation  of  thelower  classes, 
(till  nothing  was  left  but  their  powerful  instincts 
and  vehement  passions)  and  the  driving  away 
the  youthful  catholic  gentry  to  foreign  countries, 
(as  in  the  instance  of  yourself)  from  whence 
they  seldom  returned ;  or  if  they  remained  at 
home,  remained  only  to  flourish  like  the  wild 
shrub  of  the  desert,  sending  forth  their  vigorous 
shoots  of  intellect  in  luxurious  disorder,  and 
frequently  in  mischievous  strength.  A  few 
^oomy  and  concealed  convents  still  indeed 
CJUsted  (and  still  exist)  in  the  provinces  of  Con- 
oaught  and  Munster,  where  a  sort  of  smuggled 
education  was  perpetrated  (in  defiance  of  the 
lawy  because  unknown  to  it),  by  some  simple, 
ignorant,  and  bigotted  friars,  who  taught  their 
bare-footed  schdars  to  translate  the  poetry  of 
Homer  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  into  bad 
Irish,  and  worse  English.    There,  too,  some 
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dreaming  (dd  annalists  or  antiqiuuriaas  (sudi  as 
initiated  Geofiry  Keating  in  those  fables  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  history),  stiD 
taught  the  ^^  hard  Irish  ,^  and  affected  to  trans, 
late  the  branch  Ogham  into  rersions  which 
none  could  dispute^  ance  none  could  understand 
them. 

In  such  seminaries,  led  by  his  wandering 
mother,  had  little  Terence  acquired  that  sort 
of  learning  which  rendered  him  as  predoua 
an  assistant  to  the  old  black  letter  conveyancer 
of  St  Grellan,  as  the  young  heayen-bom  states* 
man,  Jonathan  Swift,  was  to  Sir  William 
Temple.  All  Hunks's  business  lay  exdusively 
among  those  litigious  Connaught  gentry,  wfa<v 
dissatisfied  with  the  judgments  of  suocesave 
suits,  spent  their  last  doubloons  in  asserting 
claims  involved  in  all  the  obscurity  of  parch* 
ment  and  of  pedigrees,  which,  both  for  thdr 
Irish  and  Latin,  might  have  puzzled  even 
Greoffiry  Keating  himself. 

Even  still  these '^  bondsmen  of  the  law,^  backed 
by  counsel's  opinion,  as  given  by  Counselor 
Hyacinth  Daly  of  Galway,  or  Counsellor 
O'Sullivan  Bcre  of  Kerry,  continue  to  urge  and 
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to  boaat  of  daims  oMrged  in  die  snooennpe  iof^ 
finturei  of  ages  with  all  the  perthiacity  of  igiKK 
ranee  worked  upon  by  pride^  the  refuge-^vke, 
or  Tirtiie  of  the  oppressed  and  degraded  of  all 
oountriefti 

The  suooess  of  Terenee  in  deciphering  these 
hieroglyphics,  and  above  all  his  verskm  of  an 
old  inscription  in  Runic  Ogham  (aa  he  called 
it),  &und  on  a  stone  in  the  Abbey  (said  to 
be  the  veiy  stone  on  which  the  annals  of  the 
Ballyboe  were  first  began),  induced  old  Hunks 
to  change  hia  indentures  of  menial  servitude 
into  a  patent  of  professional  gentility,  and  to 
create  Terence  a  gentleman  by  law,  as  he  was 
by  blood,  alliance,  and  descent  For  this,  how- 
ever, a  {ureltminary  act  of  regeneration  was  ne- 
eessaiy ;  for,  saith  the  statute,  ^^  whereas,  by 
experience,  in  this  kingdom,  it  hath  always  been 
found  duit  papist  solicitors  and  agents  have 
been  the  common  disturbers  of  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  his  most 
excellent  Majesty,  for  the  remedy  thereof,  by 
the  advice  and  consult  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  has  decreed  that  none  can  practise  as 

D  8 
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attorneys  or  solidtors  who  do  not  declare  aganist 
all  interpretation  of  the  gospel,  but  such  as  the 
existing  hierarchy  of  the  land  promiilgatetb.'* 

Terence,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  the  predes* 
tined  victim  of  statutes,  who,  under  their  influence 
had  one  parent  exiled,  and  the  other  disbonouredj 
—who  had  seen  his  mother  flagellated,  himself 
bastardized,  the  rites  of  his  religion  celebrated  in 
midnight  mystery,— and  who  moreover  trembled 
at  the  name  of  Hunks,  could  not  be  supposed 
to  possess  that  sort  of  moral  courage  which  gives 
the  church  its  martyrs.  As  his  ideas  of  the 
"  hierarchy  of  the  land^  were  Friar  Pat  and 
Father  John«  and  as  the  Gospel  was  imaged  to 
him  by  the  little  leather  bag  (so  named),  tied 
round  his  neck  by  his  mother,  to  keep  ofi^  the 
chin  cough,  he  had  little  hesitation  to  agreeing 
to  any  interpretation  of  it  proposed  to  him ;  and 
when  called  on  to  avow  if  he  believed  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  he  himself  replied,  *^  Aye,  troth» 
and  more  if  your  honor  plases.^'  Thus  docile 
to  the  existing  influence  of  the  time,  the  de» 
•cendant  of  Brien  Baroihme,  the  sacristan  of 
the  mass  cave,  became  an  indented  attorney,  and 


a  meqabtf^'  of  the  kw  dHunehf^iriMle  s^kitor 
Hunks  was  eulogised  to  the  ski^  ior  having 
rescued  a  soul  from  that  ^  daaanable  hereqr'' 
vhich  turued  even  the  profie^sed  coaseFvators  of 
the  law  mto  ^^  conunoa  disturbers  of  the  peace 
siod  traoqiuUityof  Ins  Majesty's  subjeets.^. 

The  f^  and  indolence  of  the  unlettered 
Hunks,  the  diligmoe,  learning,  and  activity  of 
his  apprentice^  soon  gave  the  youi^r  and  more 
tdgorous  limb  of  the  law  the  desius.  Old 
Hunk^  finally  admitted  'him  to  a  share  of  that 
business  of  which,  in  fact,  he  had  long  done  the 
whde;  and  Miss  Deborah  Hunks,  his  only 
child  and  mature  daughter,  who  for  thirty  years 
had  flirted  through  the  entire  chapter  of  St. 
Grellan,  cracked  the  voices  of  more  vicars  cho- 
rals, and  disaf^inted  the  hopes  of  more  aspir- 
ing young  choristers  tiian  any  Connaught  heiress 
of  the  day,  at  last  disposed  of  her  heart  as  h^ 
father  had  done  of  his  aftairs;  and  when 
Terence  had  completed  one  indenture,  he  entered 
unresistingly  into  another;  doubtful  whether 
tiiere  was  not  some  penal  statute  by  which  the 
comely  young  apprentice  of  an  old  solicitor  was 
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obliged  to  niarry  the  plain,  dderly  danghter  of 
his  master  by  *^  the  adnoe  of  his  Magesty'a 
council,  spiritual  and  temporal' 

The  death  of  old  Hunka  ia  the  fifth  year  of 
Teience'a  nuurriage,  left  him  in  full  poawaaoQ 
of  a  good  country  business;  and  there  was  not 
a  more  painstaking  and  protestant  attomey  in 
the  fNX)vinoe  of  Connaught,  when  the  sadden 
appearance  of  Terence^s  uncle  (the  expatriated 
younger  brother  of  Rory  Oge),  superior  of  the 
Jesuit  convent  of  ^'  Le  Gesu^  at  Rome,  gave 
a  new  oxAout  to  the  story  and  circumstances 
of  his  nephew. 

The  Abbate  Don  Ignatius  O'Brien,  whose 
restless  and  zealous  character  has  since  come 
out  with  such  force,  in  his  public  struggles  to 
prevent  the  suppression  of  his  order,  and  secretly 
to  perpetuate  its  influence  ;  and  whose  active  life 
has  proved  that  '^  Cuculus  nofi  facit  mona^ 
chum^  had  come  over  to  Ireland  ostensibly  to 
find  out  his  nephew,  and  to  establish  his  legi* 
timacy  according  to  the  statute  book,  as  it  was 
already  proved  according  to  the  law  of  God. 
Rory  Oge,  who  had  died  an  officer  of  the  Pope's 
guard,  and  a  brother  of  the   ^^  PenitentV*  to 
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bxKb,  bad»  ijb  appears^  left  t  tm&kMer  oi  Us 
hayiog  ifetiiraed  to  the  catholic  churdi  before 
his  marriage  with  Oaor;  and  oonfessiiig  the 
9up0TdUris  oi  having  ooooealed  the  fact,  be^ 
qoeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  Ua  long  abandoned 
son,  with  all  bis  nominal  ri^ts,  privileges,  and 
immtmitiea  in  the  isle  of  Arran.    The  ambitious 
marrii^  of  Rovy  with  the  indigent  widow  of 
an  inscdvoit  Roman  prinApe^  a  Irepresentative 
of  the  S.  P.  Q.  R.  of  ancknt  Rome,  during  the 
lifetime  of  hb  first  wife,  had  rendered  iUegt- 
timate  the  birth  of  his  only  child  by  this  mar- 
riage;  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  the 
daughter  of  the  Italian  princess  and  the  Irish 
prince,  took  the  veil  in  an  Irish  convent  at 
Rome,  supposed  to  be  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  Jesuits. 

Such  was  the  ostensible  motive  for  the  Abbate 
O^Brien^s  visit  to  his  native  country.  The  au- 
thorities of  St.  Grellan,  however,  looked  upon 
his  mission  as  governed  by  other  views.  An 
ex-Jesuit,  superior  to  the  richest  house  of  that 
powerful  order  in  Rome,  who  travelled  in  his 
own  carriage,  who  had  removed  the  remnant  of 
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the  cnrder  of  St.  Bridget  from  thdr  retreat  in 
a  garret  over  the  shop  of  a  grocer  in  the  mar- 
ket-place to  the  old  monastery  of  Mary,  John, 
and    Joseph,    in  another    part   of   the   towp, 
who  expended    considerable  sums  in    diarity, 
and  who  in  his   progress  through  the  wilda 
of  Connemara  and  the    Isles  of   Arran   was 
fallowed  like  another  St.  Patrick,  could  not  fail 
to  excite  suspicions  in  times  when  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  '^  popish  banditti  spirited  up  by 
agitating  friars,  and  Roman   missionaries  sent 
Offer  to  sow  seduction,  and  spread  heresy  and 
rdbellion  among  the  people.'"    The  charities  of 
the  Abbate  soon  fiimished  an  excuse  for  his 
persecuUon,  in  a  land  where  charity  was  made  the 
pretext  for  open  and  forceful  robbery.*     In  a 

*  It  is  laid  down,  not  only  by  the  statute  concemiog 
mperstitious  uses,  and  other  English  statutes,  but  also  gene* 
ndly,  that  the  King,  as  head  of  the  church,  and  as  en* 
tnttted  by  the  common  law  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  in 
maintenance  or  propagation  of  a  false  religion,  is  entitled 
to  all  grants  and  gifts  made  for  such  puqposes,  so  as  to 
•pfpropriate  them  to  other  uses  that  are  held  lawful.  This 
principle  of  general  policy,  which  may  be  pushed  to  any 
extent  that  to  a  chancellor  may  appear  necessary,  applies 
equally  in  the  law  of  Ireland  and  England.    The  com- 


little  time  he  foimd  Uuiift^ibe'o^ject  of  wit' 
infinity  of  petty  intrigoes,  the  ^tietm  of  tko 
most  abeurd  calumnies,  the  Bobjectof  mfMRr 
tracted  correspondence  with  the  etude  ;  and  M 
the  point  of  being  arrested  by  a  secretary  of 
staters  warrant*-!  know  not  under  what  ridi- 
culous charge — was  at  length  compelled  in  self* 
protection  to  retire  from  a  scene  and  country  in 

missionen  of  charitable  bequests  fonn  a  board  expressly 
appointed  to  hunt  out  catholic  charities,  and  divert 
them  to  protestant  uses ;  and  their  zeal  and  activity  in 
the  discharge  of  their  ungracious  functions,  completely 
frustrated  every  attempt  to  provide  a  permanent  main- 
tenance for  the  catholic  ministers  of  worship,  their  places 
of  education,  and  other  pious  and  charitable  foundations. 
It  may,  by  the  bye»  be  remarked,  that  this  same  dictum  of 
the  common  law,  appointing  the  king  to  the  supervisor- 
ship  of  religion,  is  another  of  those  gratuitous  inventions 
by  which  the  judges  manufacture  lavrs  for  whatever  suits 
their  coovenience.  The  common  law  of  England  arose 
in  the  woods  of  Germany,  when  the  religion  of  Woden 
was  **  by  law  established ;"  and  it  grew  up  to  maturity 
under  the  catholic  kings  of  England.  The  ne  quid  detru 
m^nti  authority  must  therefore  be  two  steps  removed  from 
protestantism ;  and  the  seizure  of  property  to  protestant 
uses,  a  direct  infraction^  instead  of  a  fulfilment  of  common 
law :  at  least,  so  common  sense  would  say.  But  what 
has  law  to  do  with  common  sense  ? 
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ivfaicb,  though  his  existence  was  not  reoogniied 
by  the  law,  his  life  was  embittered  by  its  odious 
and  persecuting  enactments.  Thus  a  man, 
whose  bigotted  ambition,  haugfa^  cbaractery 
and  temporal  views  for  the  supremacy  of  ultra* 
montane  principles,  and  above  all  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  own  pernicious  and  enterprising 
order,  was  the  least  calculated  to  succeed  with 
the  Irish  catholics,  (whose  national  notions  re> 
sembled  in  independence  those  entertained  by 
the  GaUican  church),  was  elevated  to  the 
glory  of  sanctity  and  martyrdom;  and  his 
sudden  departure  from  St  Grellan  will  be  long 
commemorated  as  their  Hegira  by  the  natives  of 
Connemara  and  the  isles  of  Arran.  You  wiU  see 
in  these  animadversions  what  you  call  the  dernier 
rijeUm  de  Port  Royale  and  the  leaven  of  Jansen- 
ism— ^but  let  that  pass. 

The  persecution  of  his  uncle  rendered  Terence 
more  protestant  and  loyal  than  ever.  He  even 
carried  his  subserviency  to  the  length  of  sub* 
scribing  to  the  '^  black  petition*"  against  the 
catholic  claims;*  for,  the  more  unmeasured  the 

*  See  Maidiog's  Oalvay. 
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oppressioii,  the  deeper  is  the  diarimulation  it  de^ 
maiids.  But  though  all  cried  out  that  ^^  O'Briea 
was  a  pretty  name  to  open  a  pew*  door  with,'' 
all  were  pleased  to  see  the  legitimized  son  of 
Mr.  OTlaherty  drive  to  the  cathedral  porch 
with  the  arms  and  supporters  at  his  family  in 
his— one-horae  chaise,  and  his  ^^  boy"  in  the 
crimson  livery  of  the  O'Briens.  The  death  of 
his  elderly  wife,  and  an  open  breach  with  her 
dictatorial  add  intolarant  kinsman^  the  prose» 
lyting  prebend  of  St.  Grellan,  released  O'Brien 
from  tlie  tyranny  of  a  family,  which,  in  making 
his  fortune,  had,  in  bis  estimation,  risked  his  sal« 
▼ation ;  and  which,  in  forcing  him  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  statute  book,  could  not  place  him 
beyond  the  persecuticms  of  his  own  conscience. 
"  And  now.  Abbe  OTlaherty,"'  said  the 
Baron  O^Brien,  in  touching  upon  this  part  of 
his  story — for  I  am  giving  you  a  brief  abstract 
of  his  own  Uography,  as  we  wound  through  the 
almost  impassible  pass  of  Glen  Murrogh,  on  the 
way   to    Moy  Cullen, — ^^  and  now,  being  no 

*  Pews  are  peculiar  to  protestant  churches. 
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longer  a  slave,  nor  an  indented  apprentice,  -biit 
feeling  myself  one  of  the  five  free  gentlenieDof 
Ireland,  and  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  my  heart 
and  person,  without  the  fear  of  act  or  statute; 
and  it  having  pleased  Divine  wisdom  to  take  the 
first  Baroness  O^Brien,  alias  Miss  Hunks,  to  itself{ 
I  begun  to  look  about  me  for  the  ould  blood 
flowing  in  good  protestant  veins,  that  the  mother 
of  the  future  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Dal- 
gus  (founders  of  the  Irish  monarchy  under  Cab 
son  of  CoKAL  of  the  swift  horses,)  should  not 
throw  a  jlan  deargh^  on  the  scutcheon  of  the 
family ;  and  so  I  consulted  my  late  ould  clients, 
Brigadier  Flavins  Mac  Taaf,  of  Bogmoy,  and 
he  offered  me  his  oldest  niece  and  co-heiress, 
Miss  Mable  Mac  Taaf,  and  said  if  he  had  adi 
oulder  he  would  give  her  to  me.  But,  Abbe 
OTlaherty,  I  resolved  to  be  a  Hussian,f  and 
fight  for  pay  no  longer;  and  though  Miia 
Mable  Mac  Taaf  is  a  comely  fine  woman,  and 
in  her  prime,  as  I  may  say, — likewise  Miss 

*  A  term  in  Irish,  iignifying  in  heraldry  a  standard  or 
colour;  used  also  as  a  disgrace  or  blot  in  an  escutcheon, 
t  An  Hessian. 
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Moniofty'-^yet^  do  ye  see,  I  had  a  vocatimi  .10- 
•warda  the  cadette^  Miae  Bridget,  who  was  the 
dnderdla  of  the  family,  and  who  waa  oftaa  sent 
to  slip  down  to  our  office  in  St  Grellan  with  a 
bond  to  be  s^ed,  or  a  deed  to  be  executed 
So,  having  slipped  in,  one  fine  day,  she  forgot, 
the  cratur,  to  sUp  out,  till  she  was  Baroness 
0%ien,  and  then  the  wrote  to  her  uncle  for 
pardon,  a  letter  that  would  mollify  a  stone ;  m 
-which  I  enclosed  the  grey  mare  to  Miss  Mable, 
to  aoAen  lier  heart :  but  all  would  uot  do.  Well, 
f6jflM  f^f  wait  a  while,  but  to  this  blessed 
Iboaf  Mte  Mac  Taaf  hates  the  ground  I  walk  on. 
So  wkqA.  fer  the  history  of  your  cousin,  law 
agent  and  hereditary  foeman.  With  respect 
to  lus  character^  it  is  a  study;  and  is  combined 
m  a  singular  degree  of  the  temperament  of  his 
tept,  and  the  qualities  of  his  social  (or  rather 
antt-sooial)  {ibntiDn.  It  is  evident  that  Terence, 
physically  brave  as  the  fiercest  of  his  family,  is 
morally  tiniid,  as  die  aiost  degraded  of  his  caste. 
Always  ready  to  risk  his  life  on  a  point  of  per- 
sonal or  of  national  honour  (and  I  am  told  that 
be  fought  a  duel  with  an  English  officer  who 
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had  obaerved  that  the  legs  of  the  Coonaugbt 
ladies  and  the  C<mnaught  heifers  were  fomied 
on  the  same  model) ;  yet  he  shrinks  from  legal 
infliction,  however  remotely  threatened,  and  is 
ready  to  prostrate  his  opinion  to  any  oonsdtuted 
authority,  from  a  king  to  a  constable.  CourtiDg 
the  notice  of  the  great,  even  in  the  party  he 
hates,  he  enjoys  himself  only  in  the  intimate 
familiarity  of  the  lowly  and  oppressed.  Secretly 
attached  to  the  popular  party,  without  one  po-> 
pular  feeling,  or  one  constitutional  idea,  he  is 
ready  to  restore,  but  unwilling  to  reform.  With 
thoughts  ever  retrospective  to  the  glories  of 
^  ancient  ould  Ireland,'  with  its  green  banners, 
and  harps,  and  collars  of  gold, — and  with  that  re^ 
ligious  tendency  to  pasnve  obedience  irith  which 
we  catholics  are  accused,  he  is  a  rebel  and  a 
royalist  on  the  same  principle.  These  conflicting 
opinions  he  veils  under  an  exterior  of  the  moel 
unlimited  submission  to  the  powers  that  be; 
pnag  no  further  vent  to  his  fears  and  his  hopes, 
than  may  be  safely  expressed  in  hu  favourite 
adage  of  Foghal  Foh^  or  <<  wait  awhile."  Dis- 
trusting  all,  and  not  confiding  even  in  himself, 
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he  lives  in  perpetual  fear  of  beocmiDg^  without 
his  own  oonaent,  that  thing  ^  hated  of  gods  and 
mmir  a  rdapted  papiitj^as  bebecame  «t  tha 
direction  of  others^  a  protestant  proadyte.  In  a 
wordy  he  is  not  only  a  ^^  brkf  abstract  **  of  a 
large  dass  of  his  oountxymen,  such  as  nx  ceo* 
tunes  of  degradation  have  made  them;  but  is, 
in  his  own  parson^  with  all  his  contrarieties  and 
inconsistenciesia  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  a  leaf  torn  out  of  the  Irish  statute  book,  a 
comment  on  that  code  written  in  human  blood, 
which  stands  accountable  for  the  perverskm  of  a 
national  character^  as  gallant  and  as  good  as 
was  ever  checked  in  its  progress  to  improvement, 
and  driven  back  disgracefully  and  disgraciously 
to  the  starting-post  of  civiliaationy  by  a  system 
that  renders  legislation  a  bye-word,  and  govern* 
ment  a  crime. 

With  respect  to  0*Brien*s  professional  cba^ 
racter,  he  is,  that  rara  avis  in  t&rriBy  an  honest 
attorney.  Hiik  high  calling  in  the  precession,  forced 
on  him  by  circumstances,  has  given  him  a  sort 
of  historical  dignity  in  the  suits  he  undertakes. 
HebpiHP  up  evidences,  as  Hecate  called  up 
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spirits,  and  marshals  a  dozen  of  Irish  kings  in 
sad  array,  to  scare  the  wits  of  Scotch  adven- 
turers, and  extinguish  the  claims  of  proteitant 
discoverers;  giving  to  his  causes  a  sort  of  bardic 
interest,  and  making  his  suits  the  very  poetry  of 
litigation. 

I  pause  for  a  moment  at  this  recoUectkm, 
struck  with  the  different  destinies  of  two  men, 
each  representing  the  story  of  their  country  in 
different  ways.  The  chief  of  the  OTlahertm 
driven  into  exile,  to  fight  on  foreign  grounds 
for  foreign  interests  ;  but  by  so  acting,  recover- 
ing his  *'  simple  state  of  man,^  and  shining  out 
in  all  the  original  brightness  of  hereditary  en« 
dowment, — elevated  by  rank,  distinguished  by 
titles,  loaded  with  honors  obtmned  through  qua- 
lities which  ever  find  their  own  level,  where  no 
partial  institutes  impede  their  progress,  and  con- 
vert all  talent  to  misery  or  to  abuse.  The  de- 
scendant  of  the  supreme  monarchs  of  Ireland^ 
was  on  the  contrary  chained  by  a  concatenation 
of  evils,  to  the  stake  of  disqualifying  persecution  ; 
dragging  his  historical  name  through  the  mire 
of  scHxIid  poverty  and  debasing  dependence,  and 
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pnedeflLined  beforo  his  birth  to  inevitable  d^ra^ 
d«lii«u  With  a  spirit  doubtless  as  brave, 
eaetjpes  as  active,  and  feelings  as  vehement, 
aaitbe  most  high  minded  of  his  forefathers,  yet 
with  the.  sources  (tf  all  these  ennobling  gifts 
poisoned  at  their  spring,  he  is  beaten  down  by 
sti^utea,  into  a  disgraceful  subserviency,  which 
settles,  after  some  ineffectual  struggles  between 
nature  and  fate,  into  a  suppressed  indignation 
and  profound  duplicity,  and  leaves  the  individual 
victim,  who  r^resents  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
fellow. countrymen,  an  heterogeneous  particle  of 
an  heterogeneous  mass.  Secretly  devoted  to  one 
religion  (for  Terence,  live  as  he  may,  will  die 
^^fermt  caiholique^)j  but  affecting  to  uphold 
another, — a  patriot,  loving  Ireland  ^'  not  wisely 
but  too  welly"  he  is  more  calculated  to  injure 
than  benefit  its  cause,  and  that  by  the  very  means 
he  would  resort  to  for  its  redemption.  Au  reste, 
be  is  the  finest  posable  specimen  of  his  caste  and 
class ;  speaking,  like  all  the  old  catholics,  and 
protestants  too,  in  Ireland,  the  English  of  Queen 
Apneas  dajs,  with  the  accent  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
and,  evidently  dressed  by  the  statute  book,  no 
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reformed  chief  of  Harry  the  Eighth^s  time,  who 
bad  saved  his  head  by  cropping  it,  and  pie* 
sented  himself  to  the  lord  deputy  unmantled  and 
unbendelled,  glibs  closely  cut,  and  Crommeale 
closely  shaven,  was  ever  more  loyally  and  guard* 
edly  habited.*  Still  he  looks  the  very  peracMUk 
ficauon  of  a  recusant  or  nocent  pajnst;  and 
though  tall  and  comely,  like  all  the  O^Briens, 
effaces  the  original  nobility  of  nature,  by  an  air 
cowering  and  servile,  which  marks  the  moral 
degradation  of  his  position. 

O'Brien  has  met  my  advances  on  your  behalf 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  ardour :  and  the  opi- 
nions of  two  eminent  lawyers  are  so  clearly  in 

*  The  jealousy  of  Imh  manufacture  was  as  keen  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  as  in  its  commencement,  when 
Dean  Swift,  having  published  ^  a  proposal  for  the  univer* 
sal  use  of  Irish  manufactures/*  it  was  by  the  men  in  office 
construed  to  be  *'  a  seditious  and  factious  pamphlet**  The 
printer  stood  his  trial  for  its  publication ;  and  the  jorj 
persisting  in  finding  him  not  guilty,  the  chief  justice  tent 
them  nine  times  back,  imtil,  tired  out,  they  left  it  to  the 
mercy  of  the  judge  by  a  special  verdict  I  The  chief  justice^ 
laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  solemnly  declared  that  a  pro- 
posal to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  wis  a 
design  to  bring  in  the  pretender. 
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favour  of  the  case,  that  I  have  no  hesitadon  in 
urging  you  to  proceed. 

I  conclude  abruptly,  though  (for  your  pa- 
tience), not  briefly;  having  just  found  means  to 
dispatch  this,  vid  Bordeaux,  through  the 
Frenches  and  Blakes,  whose  argode  now  rides 
at  anchor  within  view  of  my  window.  I  shall 
write  again  to-morrow,  for  I  willingly  take  re- 
fuge in  your  aflairs  from  the  sad  impres^ons  of 
pauperism  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  and  from 
the  daily  mortifications  here  inflicted  upon  all, 
who,  for  worshipping  their  God,  in  the  form 
oQce  practised  throughout  Europe,  are  the  pros- 
trate victims  of  an  intolerant  and  impolitic  code, 
that  renders  them  aliens  in  their  native  land. 

Adieu !  I  commend  your  spiritual  welfare  to 
the  Husseys  and  to  the  OXearys,  and  for  the 
rest,  Cura  ut  vakaa. 

Yours,  &c.  &c. 

The  Abb6  OTlahebty. 
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Letter  V. 
To  Count  Malachi  C Flaherty ^  ^c.  ^. 

MON  BEAU  COUSTN, 

Vos  affavrti  vont  leur  train.     The  indooed 

will  convince   you   that    your  cause,  alreadj 

bruited  about  (for  our  Baron  is  tres-dimonHrai^ 

is  popular,  and  that  the  old  feeling  to  the  old 

family  anticipates  its  success.   The  Hunkses,  (the 

delegated  authoritiesof  theProudforts,  the  reign- 
ing  toparchs  of  the  country)  are,  for  their  idbo- 

lence  of  office,  detested  by  all  sides  and  parties. 
DaiUeurSy  a  change  is  ever  a  sensation ;  and  a 
lawsuit  in  Connaught  is  always  a  ben  trovaio. 

I  have  had  audience  of  the  Misses  Mac  Taaf ; 
audiences,  alas !  where,  for  two  mortal  hours,  I 
was  ^^  sole  auditor.^'  Des  minunres  conirM  Je 
genre  humainy  with  six  centuries  of  wrongs  at 
their  finger's  ends,  and  the  ^^  abductor  of  that 
simple  omadaunj  the  cadette,  that  tum-ooat 
papist,  Terry  O'Brien,'*^  for  the  refrain  of  all. 
All  this  too,  in  a  sustained  drone,  the  fluent 
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monotony    of  which,  if   you    have  never  lift- 
Uned  to  Connaught  Shanaos,  you  cannot  con- 
ceive ;  though  the  drone  of  the  Scotch  pipes  has 
some  resemblance  to  it     Meantime  the  Briga- 
diers coffrt  is  ours ;  and  a  sort  of  trHt  de  Dieu 
has  been  patched  up  between  O'Brien  and  the 
heiresses  of  Bog  Moy,  who  have  even  consented 
to  see  the  mother  of  the  young  chief  of  the  isles, 
on  her  return  from  her  accouchement.     ^^  And 
let  the  Count  know,  Abb^  OTlaherty,"    said 
Miss  Mable,  ^<  that  I  have  done  for  him  what  I 
would  not  do  for  the  thirteen  tribes  of  Galway.^ 
The  fact  is,  O^Brien  thinks  that  both  as  evidence 
and  as  authority,  they  can  be  of  infinite  use ; 
**  and  will,  I'll  engage,"  says  O'Brien,  **  and 
have  their  own  riusons  for  that  same,  Abb£ 
dear;  and  what  was  the  heart  and  person  of 
Baron  O^Brien,   in  comparison   to  Count   Sir 
Malachi  O  Flaherty  ?  and  Miss  Mac  Taaf  is  a 
comely  fine  woman  to  the  fore,  and  has  fine  acres, 
townland  and  turloghs,  stretching  up  to  the  Pass 
of  Moy  CuUen,  if  they  were  well  worked.     And 
it's  herself  would  not  throw  a  good  ofier  over  her 
•houlder,  as  the  saying  is  of  the  priest  and  the 

E  a 
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poteen.'*^  Indeed,  from  certun  hints  of  both 
ladies,  I  rather  suspect  0*Brien*s  surmises  are 
well  founded,  and  that  you  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  quartering  tlie  arms  of  the  OTlahertiM 
with  those  of  the  Barons  of  Bally  Slattery  and 
the  spurs  of  the  Green  Knight. 

On  my  visit  to  Bog  Moy  (where  I  found 
every  thing  in  statu  quo^  as  in  the  Brigadier's 
time, — even  to  the  ruined  roof,  which  fell  in 
during  the  great  storm  of  4S,  leaving  one-half 
of  the  fabric  uncovered),  Miss  Mac  Taaf  ob- 
served, ^'  You  see  here  is  a  fine  place,  Abbi 
O' Flaherty,  if  there  was  one  to  keep  things 
together,  and  make  the  most  of  it ;  and  hopes, 
before  the  Count  arrives  in  the  country,  to  see  it 
another  thing ;  for  myself  and  Monica  have  it  in 
co7itemplation  (a  favourite  word  with  her  uncle 
for  thirty  years  before  his  death)  to  raise  that 
roof  this  spring,  plaze  God,  which  covers  the 
great  dining-room,  and  Xojlure  (floor)  the  new 
parlour  built  by  my  grandfather  Sir  Columbus ; 
and  whenever  the  suit  is  terminated  with  Martin 
of  Dangan,  and  gets  lave  to  work  the  quarry 
claimed  by  the  Darcys  and  Blakes,    and  to 
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which  we  have  every  right  in  life — ^whkh  Terence 
O'Brien^  the  poltroon  knows,  if  he  would  spake 
out  like  a  man — manes  to  build  up  with  Con- 
nemiira  marble  the  great  gate  pillars  of  the 
hawn,  and  has  had  it  long  and  late  in  contem- 
plation t^  drain  the  turlogh  and  plant  the  de- 
mesne, (an  unreclaimed  bc^,)  but  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  binefit  of  the  count's  ad- 
vice.'** Thus  you  see  *'if  the  dial  speak  not, 
yet  it  makes  shrewd  signs.*' 

As  for  O'Brien's  own  views  in  urging  on  the 
proniotion  of  your  interests,  it  seems  to  me  that 
your  suit  once  gained,  he  wishes  to  become  the 
purchaser  of  the  abbey  lands,  ruins  and  all, 
(which  are  magnificently  picturesque,  and  in 
wonderful  preservation,)  either  for  himself,  or 
in  trust  for  others.  I  think  I  can  detect  the 
iotriguing  Jesuitical  spirit  of  the  Abbate  O^Brien 
under  all.  Since  the  suppression  of  his  order, 
(which ^ever  has  been  supjMressed)  the  Pope  has 
giv^i  him  several  misaons,  and  participates 
more  than  ever  in  his  views.  With  all  the  imper- 
turbability of  a  narrow  but  zealous  mind,  he  is 
aeting  upon  jMrinciples,  which  however  operative 
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in  the  days  of  the  La  Chaises,  and  the  Tdlien^ 
and  of  their  credulous  dupe  and  victim,  Louis 
U  Grand f  are  as  inq>plicable  to  the  spirit  <^  this 
age,  as  they  have  in  all  ages  been  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  sodety.  As  a  proof  he  has  sent 
over  his  Italian  niece,  Rory  Oge^s  daughter  fay 
thePrincipfssaj  andO*Brien^8  half  sister,  to  pr^ 
side  over  and  to  reform  the  order  of  St  Bridget, 
now  represented  by  the  poor  sisters  of  Maiy, 
John,  and  Joseph  at  St.  Grellan  (for  femak 
orders  in  Ireland  have  held  their  ground,  when 
the  abbeys  and  monasteries  have  lost  theirs.)  It 
was  in  vain  that  in  the  religious  vidssitudea  of 
three  centuries,  the  sisterhood  had  been  he- 
quently  driven  from  their  altars,  by  the  reform- 
ing halberds  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  pious  pikes 
of  Cromwell ;  that  their  holy  houses  were  laid 
bare,  and  that  deeds  were  perpetrated  withm  their 
consecrated  walls,  which  made  '^  the  shrines 
all  tremble,  and  the  saints  grow  pale."  The 
nuns  fled  for  shelter  to  their  orders  in  Spain  and 
France,  or  lay  hid  in  the  castles  and  fastnesses 
of  their  friends  at  home.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  government  sent  orders  to  the  mayor  of  St 
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Grellan,  ^^  to  keep  a  strict  eye"  upon  the  nuns 
of  Mary^  John,  and  Joseph,  (four  old  ladies,  the 
wreck  of  the  order,  which  had  suffered  persecu- 
tion from  Cromwell  to  William).  Though 
twenty  times  exiled,  they  had  twenty  times  re> 
turned ;  and  when  in  the  year  1740,  the  last 
inquisition  was  taken  of  their  houses  and  when 
the  mayor  reported  that  he  had  searched  it  and 
only  found  ten  beds,  in  which  it  was  '<  appre* 
heided  that  the  reformed  nuns  lay  before  their 
dispersion,^  the  old  ladies  still  held  their  ground 
perdue^  under  the  beds,  where  the  mayor  had 
fi>rgotten  to  look  for  them. 

From  that  period,  government  gave  up 
the  unequal  contest,  tired  out,  and  convinced 
that  the  double  pertinacity  of  the  church 
and  the  women  was  too  much  even  for  the 
penal  laws;  and  that  the  different  fate  of  the 
brotherhood  and  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Do- 
nunic,  St.  Bridget,  and  St  Augustin,  proved 
that  ^  ce  que  femme  veut^  Dieu  veut^  In  spite 
therefore  of  the  law  of  the  land,  which  makes 
monastic  vows  felony,  the  venerable  sisters  have 
preserved  theirs;  and  have  still  received  the 
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YOW8  of  Others,  at  the  alw  of  Maiy,  Jobiiy  nd 
Joseph,  as  if  no  such  law  existed.  The  life 
they  lead  is  as  pious  and  useless,  as  prmyeift 
and  idleness  can  make  it.  The  house  thcj 
occupy  is  as  comfortless,  dirty,  and  unwhoW- 
some,  as  time,  poverty,  neglect,  and  the  waot  of 
all  ventilation,  has  left  it.  Still  the  poor  nuiMb 
though  maintained  by  charity,  are  objects  of 
veneration  and  respect,  and  the  little  well  in 
their  narrow  garden,  dedicated  to  the  bkssed 
Virgin,  and  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  is  still 
visited  with  fieuth  and  unction,  and  still  per- 
forms as  many  miracles,  as  the  celebrated 
virgin  of  the  Rosary,  in  the  Abbey  of  Moy  CuU 
len,  mentioned  by  John  Heyne. 

To  reform  or  rather  to  revive  thb  order,  the 
Abbate  has  translated  his  niece  from  her  couvaU 
a  coton  on  the  Corso  (one  of  the  mignan  esta- 
blishments at  Rome,  under  the  special  govern- 
ment of  the  Jesuits),  to  the  convent  of  St  Brid- 
get in  the  Cladagh  of  St  Grellan.  Imagine 
this  Italian  nun  (who,  by  the.  by,  is  ItaJianiS' 
simOy)  with  the  true  temperament  and  organi- 
sation of  her  country,  brought  up  amidst  the 
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ceremonies  of  her  churdi,  fed  upoB 
toft  sounds,  and  brilliant  lights,  not  speaking  a 
word  of  English  nor  of  Irish,  and  suddenly 
dropped  among  the  bonnes  grosses  mires  (of 
9t  Bridget's),  who  speak  nothing  else.  Of 
course,  as  others  have  done  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, she  will  return  in  disgust,  by  the  first 
opportunity  to  her  own  country.  Meantime 
die  is  drawing  crowds  to  her  chapel,  even  pro- 
testants,  by  the  singular  beauty  of  her  voice  and 
person ;  and  so  far,  the  Abbate  has  not  hit  upon 
a  bad  expedient  for  bringing  papacy  into 
fashion.  For,  says  O'Brien,  who  worships  his 
new  found  sister  as  a  thing  inskied,  '^  with 
woman  and  music,  Abb^  dear,  you  might  pro- 
selytize all  Ireland,  far  better  than  by  all  the 
pejmals,  and  all  the  persecutions  that  ever  were 
invented :  and  wonders  but  the  government 
never  hit  upon  it.'* 

On  the  first  of  the  month  we  move  to  Dub- 
lin, to  take  the  field,  under  the  standard  of 
Messrs.  Ponsonby  and  Egan.  As  soon  as  you 
are  wanted,  we  shall  write  for  you*. 

En  aiUndanii  do  the  honours  by  the  Baron,. 

B  a 
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and  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs.  I  enclose  Miss 
Mac  Taafs  envelope  to  me,  with  her  letters  tat 
you :  it  is  as  characteristic  as  its  endosure. — VaU. 

Yours,  &c. 

Abb£  OTlahbett. 

envelope. 

To  the  Rev.  AbU  O' Flaherty. 

The  Miss  Mac  Taafs  (Mable  and  Monica), 
of  Bog  Moy,  present  regards  to  the  Abbi 
OTlaherty.  Take  leave  to  enclose  him  a  letter 
for  his  cousin,  General  Count  OTlaherty,  not 
knowing  the  Counts  present  abode  in  Paris. 
The  Miss  Mac  Taafs  (Mable  and  Monica) 
forgot  to  remind  the  Abb^,  that  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance,  when  they 
were  slips  of  girls,  at  the  Mayor  of  Galway's, 
Patrick  Lynch ;  more  betoken  it  was  a  drum 
(dry),  not  all  as  one,  as  in  the  old  times,  as  I 
hear  tell,  by  my  uncle  the  Brigadier,  when  cho* 
colate,  rosolia,  and  usquebagh,  were  served 
round,  more  plenty  than  cathbhmidh*  may  be 
*  A  lort  of  curds  and  whey. 


Ma*iftai*i^kHrife«MMHAiaB 
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had  in  Gralway  tows  now.  And  for  all  that,  as 
my  Bister  Monica  fdeasantlj  aays,  there  was  as 
much  pride  as  poverty  there ;  the  Bells,  Blakes, 
and  Bodkins,  and  the  rest  of  the  thirteen  tribes, 
being  as  high  in  the  instep,  as  if  they  had  ever 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  province,  barring  what 
^ey  g^  l>y  trade ;  not  all  as  one  as  the  ould 
residenters  and  ancient  proprietors  of  the  place, 
nnce  the  flood  and  before. 

P.S.  It  gives  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs  the  greatest 
of  pleasures  to  learn  the  probable  success  of  the 
OTlaherty  cause;  and  wonders  but  theAbbi 
would  employ  Counsellor  Costello,  who  does  the 
Miss  Mac  Taafs  business  to  their  entire  satis- 
facUon,  and  would,  with  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs 
assistance,  make  a  far  better  hand  of  it  than  that 
Terence  O'Brien,  who  got  what  proofs  he  has 
out  of  the  Brigadier's  bureau.  For  it  is  your- 
seir,  Terry  O'Brien,  that  had  the  plunder  of  it 
and  us,  when  you  had  the  run  of  Bog  Moy 
house,  as  the  chartered  school  apprentice  of  old 
Hunks.  And  a  poor  creature  you  were,  with 
scarce  a  skreed  to  your  back,  though  you  ride 
in  your  own  chay  now ;  and  were  glad  to  truck 
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the  Brigadier's  old  black  camblet  coat  for  ten 
masses  for  your  mother'^s  soul,  to  poor  Father 
Blake,  for  all  your  going  to  church  on  Sundays, 
like  any  kiln-dried  protestant  in  St  Grellan. 
And  it  is  a  pretty  return  you  made  us,  abduct- 
ing and  preverting .  that  unfortunate  cratur, 
that  was  but  a  child  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  To 
say  nothing  of  her  being  seduced  and  disgraced 
to  ally  herself  to  one  every  way  below  her,  an 
attorney ;  for  which,  if  God  forgive  you,  Teraice 
O'Brien,  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs  never  will,  and 

I  am, 

Abbe  OTlahert/s 

Humble  servants, 


Mable  and  Monica  Mac  Taat. 
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Letter  VI. 

To  Gen.  Count  O" Flaherty^  ^c.  ^c. 

The  Count  OTlaherty  will  surely  be  plased, 
without  being  surprised,  that  the  Miss  Mac 
Taafs,  (Mable  and  Monica),  nieces  and  co- 
hdresses  of  the  late  Brigadier  Flavins  Mac 
Taaf,  of  Bog  Moy,  (which  is  but  a  mole  hill  to 
their  estates  on  both  sides  the  Shannon,  to 
which  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs  are  entitled,  setting 
aside  the  male  tail,  if  every  one  had  their  due), 
should  take  up  the  pen  to  wish  the  Count  every 
joy  in  life,  on  the  probable  success  of  his  cause 
against  the  Hunkses;  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs 
having  themselves,  from  documents  purloined 
out  of  their  uncle  the  Brigadier^s  coffer,  by  his 
attorney,  Terence  O^Brien,  (now  Baron,  as  he 
has  proved  on  the  evidence  of  an  old  tombstone^) 
contributed  thereto;  and  moreover,  as  being 
near  relations  of  the  Count ;  no  two  families 
in  the  province  being  more  nearly  related  by  kin 
and  kindred,  gossipiy  and  alliance,  than  the 

*  The  Roscommon  Peerage,  now  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  claimed  on  a  similar  testimony. 
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Mac  Taafs  and  the  OTlaherties,  the  Count  and 
the  Miss  Mac  Taafs,  (Mable  and  Monica), 
having  one  common  ancestress,  MaUliai  kde 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Mac  Oge  Illiyan 
O'Mailly.  By  the  said  Mabilia^s  second  mariiagf 
with  a  Geraldine,  the  Count  and  the  Mac  Taaft 
daim  kindred  with  the  Fitzgeralds  of  May- 
nooth,  or  Leinster  family,  tlie  Talbots  of  Mal»> 
hide,  the  Bamwells  of  Turvey,  and  most  of 
the  great  Pale  families, — to  say  nothing  of  tbt 
celebrated  Granuaile,*  or  Grace  O^Mailly,  (re- 
markable for  having  had  six  husbands),  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  Duondarragh,  son  of  Cormac, 

*  This  celebrated  lady,  when  wife  of  Mac  William 
Oughter,  was  so  detennined  and  persevering  in  her  hot* 
tility  to  the  English,  and  committed  so  many  ads  of 
depredation,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  (1579),  to  send 
troops  from  Galway,  under  the  command  of  Captain  WiU 
Ham  Msrtin,  to  besiege  her  romantic  castle  of  Carrick  na 
Uile,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  The  expedition  sailed  from 
Galway  on  the  8th  of  Mardi ;  but  so  spirited  was  the  de- 
fence, that  the  English  troops  were  obliged  to  retreat  on  the 
26th,haviog  very  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisonen,  a 
circumstance  which  wou'd  have  been  followed  by  tba 
instant  death  of  the  entire  party.  The  names  of  the  men 
sent  are  entered  on  an  old  MS,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir 
Ed.  Fitton. 


die  son  of  Owaa  OoMuIly,  dnef  of  his  name. 
Har  daughter  Margaret  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
Murrogh  na  Doe  OTlaherty,  of  Aghnanewer ; 
and  the  Count  is  surely  apprised  that  the  Earl 
of  Carlingford,  dying  in  1780  without  mak 
issue,  (my  cousin,  Rodolphus,  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Empire,   Lord  of  Ballymote,  having 
only  succeeded  to  the  Ballymote  title,   a  ba* 
rony),  the  Carlingford  branch  is  represented  by 
Miss  Mac  Taaf,  who  would  bring  the  earldom, 
together  with  the  Barony  of  Bally   Slattery, 
into  any  family  she  might  chance  to  marry  into ; 
also  the  Green   Knight,  which  she  is  in  the 
female  line :  for  that  title,  (which  my  uncle  the 
Brigadier  often  proved  was  more  ancient  than 
the  three  Knights  of  Desmond,  viz.  the  White 
Ejiight,  Knight  of  Glin,  and  Knight  of  Kerry), 
would  in  right  belong  to  the  heiress  of  Bog  Moy 's 
husband,  if  he  plased  to  make  claims  thereto.  So 
that  whenever  the  eldest  Miss  Mac  Taaf  plases  to 
change  her  situaUon,  (as  my  sister  Monica  says), 
she  will  bring  as  her  dowry,  undisputed  claims 
upon  the  earldom  of  Carlingford,  the  Barony  of 
Bally  Slattery,  and  the  most  ancient  knighthood 
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in  the  country,  which  she  can  herself  prove  in 
any  court  in  Christendom :  and  should  Count 
OTlaherty  be  inclined  to  make  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land, she  would  point  out  to  him  a  way  of 
recovering  the  greatest  part,  if  not  all  of  the 
OTlaherty  country  under  which  the  Mac  Taafii 
held  vast  tracts  of  land,  by  Fearon  Allod;* 
(for  far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute  that  we  were 
only  Righ  begs  or  petty  kingst  under  the  OTla- 
berties);  and  the  aforesaid  lands  were  re-granted 
to  us  under  the  great  seal  on  comhig  in,  with 
other  grants,  in  lieu  of  services  done;  and  a 
non  obstante  for  life  to  the  Brigadier's  great 
grandfather,  Sir  Daniel  Mac  Taaf,  as  in  the 
grant  of  Sir  Thomas  Cusack :  all  of  which  we 
should  be  reprized  in,  (the  same  being  for- 
feited,) should  Count  OTlaherty  recover  hb 
property  of  the  Hy  Tartagh,  particularly  a 
moiety  of  the  Suck  and  the  parish  of  Eilfar- 

*  Military  tenore. 

t  The  chief  of  each  noble  family  in  Ireland  was  styled 
king,  the  only  title  in  use  among  the  Irisli  to  distinguish 
ihe  nobility  from  the  inferior  gentry,  until  the  arrival  of  tba 
English,  who  introduced  the  title  of  earl— See  Keatiiig*s 
History. 
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boy,  anciently  pven  by  your  ancestors  to  found 
the  abbey  of  St.  Bridget,  to  which  you  have 
every  claim  and  right,  and  might  distrain  for 
tithes  to-morrow  if  you  plased.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  adventurers  in  Charles  the 
Second^s  time  did  willingly  deliver  false  certi* 
ficates  to  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Chichester 
House,  which  I  can  prove  from  the  Brigadier's 
papers,  and  which,  if  proven,  saith  the  act, 
'*  such  adventurer  or  his  assignee  doe  forfeit  the 
rents,  profits,  &c.  &c.  thereoff.^  But  all  now 
ttandeth  at  stay,  in  regard  of  the  Count's  ab- 
sence, who  could,  if  present,  rejust  all,  (the 
Miss  Mac  Taafs  aiding  and  abetting  thereunto). 
For  it  is  an  old  Irish  saying,  that  ^'  the  elm 
tree  is  not  to  be  cleft  but  by  a  wedge  of  its  own 
timber ;"  and  the  presence  of  General  Count 
OTlaherty  would  surely  set  all  to  rights,  and 
show  the  Hunkses  and  Proudforts  who  was 
who  in  the  province ;  and  have  the  honour  to  be 
the  Count's  humble  servants  and  kinswomen, 

Signed  for  self  and  sister, 

Mable  and  Monica  Mac  Taaf. 
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P.  S.  There  were  three  of  us,  as  the  Count 
well  knows,  and  will  marvel  to  hear  no  mention  of 
the  Cadette,  which  is  a  great  heart-break ;  hay- 
ing disgraced  herself  by  marriage  with  one  re- 
puted to  be  a  base-bom  of  a  cousin  of  the  Count% 
and  worse  than  that,  an  attorney,  now  employed 
in  the  OTlaherty  cause :  and  hopes  the  Comit 
will  have  no  raison  to  repent.  Counsellor  Coatello 
being  the  man. 

P.S.  Miss  Monica  Mac  Taaf  takes  laTe  to 
notify  to  Count  O'Flaherty  (of  which  she  re- 
minded her  sister  last  night,  as  forgotten  by 
her),  that  in  case  the  Count  recovers  BaUy  na 
Umhal  (the  owl's  country),  he  will  find  by  papers 
in  Miss  Mac  Taafs  possession,  that  same  is  en- 
cumbered with  certiun  tributes  to  the  Mac  Taaft^ 
in  lieu  of  services  done  by  them  for  the  O^Fla- 
herties  during  their  feuds  with  the  Mae  Tieg 
O'Briens  of  the  Isles — ^yearly,  ten  cows,  fifty 
hoggs,  two  barrels  of  com  bumt  in  the  straw, 
fifty  oaten  bannocks,  and  ten  bandals  of  ratteen 
dyed  in  the  wool;  and  often  heard  tell  by  my 
uncle,  the  brigadier,  that  it  was  an  old  custom^ 
that  with  the  tribute  came  in  the  making  of  two 
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clever  mantles  a-piece  for  the  ladies  of  the 
family  of  Bogmoy,  a  great  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  0*Flaherty  family,  one 
of  which,  but  little  the  worse  of  the  wear,  hangs 
up  in  the  ould  tower  to  this  day,  only  faded  by 
lying  bye ;  it  is  of  two  colours,  after  the  Spanish 
fashion,  and  my  nster  thinks  it  was  a  Spanish 
mantle  of  Sir  Gioll  OTlahcrty,  Knight  of  the 
military  order  of  St.  Jago^  for  services  done  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  has  it  in  contemplation 
to  get  same  scoured  this  spring,  plase  God,  as 
m  great  relic. 

P.  S. — Takes  lave  to  inclose  a  letter  from 
Turlogh  O' Flaherty,  a  follower  of  the  families 
aad  an  honest  poor  cratur  as  breathes  the  breath 
of  Hfe,  now  a  scullog*  on  the  Ballyslattery 


(Letter  incloied  in  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs.) 

To  General  Count  0' Flaherty. 

Plaze  your  honour.  Sir,  I'm  the  boy  who  hat 
tlM  aoward,  with  which  your  honour*s  grand- 
Atfaar^  Sir  Bryan,  fought  for  Shamus  at  the 

*  SeuUog'^a,  small  faraier. 
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battle  of  the  Boyne ;  the  curse  of  the  crows  on 
him  day  and  night,  I  pray  Jasus,  for  its  lumself 
sould  the  Pass.  And  plaze  your  honour,  Sir> 
the  soward  was  found  in  the  black  bog,  near 
your  own  place  in  Moy  CuIIen ;  and  if  it  had  a 
blade  would  be  a  good  soward,  being  the  sams* 
ancient  ould  trusty  that  the  great  OTlaherty 
More,  would  flounsh  when  he  declared  war 
agin  the  toun  of  Gal  way.*  And  would  go  to 
your  honour  every  step  of  the  way,  and  fetch  it 
to  you  in  France  myself,  if  yourhcxiour's  glory, 
long  life  to  yez,  would  order  Baron  0*Brien 
Tomey  of  St  Grellan  to  give  me  eighteen 
thirteens  to  pay  my  journey  over  say  and  land ; 
and  would  make  it  on  my  bare  knees,  truth  I 
would,  for  your  sake  and  the  family's,  and  think 
little  of  it.  Your  honour,  it^s  well  known,  and 
Father  Festus,  of  the  Dominicans,  will  prove 
the  same,  that  I  am  of  your  honour^s  oun  kin 
and  blood,  though  never  tould  it  to  any  sowl 
living  or  dead,  out  of  respect  to  your  honour 
and  the  family ;  and  never  will,  barring  Father 
Festus  and  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs:   and  hopes 

*  A  tradition  of  the  family. 
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jour  honour  will  spake  a  good  word  for  me  to 
Mr.  O'Brieiif  in  respect  of  a  bit  of  grazing 
ground  in  a  luib  of  the  mountains,  when  ye  get 
back  your  own— which  was  my  father^s  before 
me,  time  out  of  mind ;  and  wont  sdl  it  over  my 
head,  being  of  the  family;  and  would  be 
sorry  to  see  Darby  Lynch,  a  notorious  sae 
Pirate,  put  above  me,  which  is  what  I  will  never 
be  reduced  to  submit  to,  cost  me  my  life  or  his. 
So  no  more  at  prisint,  only  the  greatest  of  joys 
at  vour  honour's  success;  for  the  heart  of  me 
was  too  big  for  my  bosom  on  that  day,  I  heard 
tell  tliat  the  downfall  of  the  Boddah  Hunkses 
was  coming — and  long  may  yez  reign,  which  is 
the  last  prayer  of  now  and  ever  more  amen. 

Your  loving  friend  and  kin, 

his 
TuRLOcH  >^     O  Flaherty. 
mark 
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Letter  VII. 

To  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs,  SL  Grettan. 

Per  favour  of  the  Abbi  O' Flaherty. 

Count  OTlaherty  begs  to  offer  the  exprettoon 
of  his  homage  to  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs.  He  is 
quite  sensible  (it  is  impossible  to  be  more  so)  of 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  their  gracious 
and  amiable  letter;  and  he  assures  them  that 
among  the  many  very  interesting  details  it  cdw 
tains,  nothing  touched  the  Count  more  pro- 
foundly, than  the  privilege  granted  him  of 
claiming  kindred  with  ladies  so  amiable  and 
accomplished.  The  invitation  held  out  to  the 
Count  to  visit  his  unhappy,  but  always  loved 
country,  is  a  reason  the  more  for  doini;  th|U 
which  he  has  long  desired  and  intended.  He 
looks  forward  at  no  very  distant  period  to  ofier- 
ing  to  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs  the  expression  of 
his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  they  have 
shown  in  his  favour,  and  the  still  greater  kind- 
ness they  may  yet  confer  on  him.    Touching 
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his  claims  on  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bridget,  he  has 
every  possible  desire  to  establish  them ;  and 
trusts  he  will  find  no  very  obstinate  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  ladies  of  that  venerable 
order,  which  he  understands  now  flourishes 
under  the  control  of  the  reverend  Mother  Ab- 
bess O'Brien.  With  respect  to  the  tribute 
offered  by  the  cavaliers  of  the  Hy  Tartagh 
family  to  the  fair  ladies  of  B<^  Moy,  it  is  a  token 
of  fealty  which  the  Count  will  be  charmed  to 
renew  with  other  marks  of  his  homage.  In  the 
mean  time  he  begs  their  acceptance  of  a  piece  of 
Lyons  silk  (cuisse  de  la  rebie)^  and  a  Flanders 
eoiffure  i  la  Du  Barry,  which  are  at  present 
making  the  rage  at  Paris — they  will  be  sent  via 
Bordeaux  by  the  Count's  wine-merchant  to 
the  care  of  French  and  Blake,  Galway.  The 
Count  has  no  doubt  that  these  foreign  com- 
modities, like  Spanish  wines,  will  improve  by 
the  voyage,  and  acquire  new  graces  from  the 
amiable  wearers,  to  whom  they  arc  destined 
with  sentiments  of  the  profoundest  respect  and 
derodoD. 

Paris^  Rue  de  Bac,  1T7— . 
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Letter  VIII. 

To  the  AbU  0' Flaherty,  St.  Grettan. 

Chkr  Abbj^, 

Place  mix  dames !  Inclosed  is  a  note  for  the 
heiresses  of  Bog  Moy.  I  have  rubbed  up  mj 
old  Irish,  or  rather,  done  my  French  gallantry 
into  English  to  answer  them.  They  are  impay' 
ables.  The  importance  attached  to  the  dignity 
of  our  respective  dynasties,  by  these  well-pre- 
served specimens  of  other  times,  is  delicious.  It 
reminds  one  of  Mademoiselle  Montpensier's 
remark  on  the  liaison  of  Mademoiselle  Rohan 

and  the  Chevalier  De (when  such  things 

made  up  the  soul  of  French  government  and 
society) — ^^  Cette  affaire  entretietU  touie  la  terre 
durant  ThiverP  What  is  most  ridiculous  in  all 
this,  is,  that  I  am  myself  infected  by  the  yery 
absurdity  I  laugh  at,  and  have  been  actually 
seeking  over  an  old  map  of  OFlaherty'^s  country, 
for  some  of  those  atrocious  names  of  town-landt 


and  Bally-boeSj  which  have  the  same  charms  for 
me  that  Versailles  and  Fontainbleau  have  for 
the  privil^giSs  of  the  French  court.  The  me- 
mory of  early  impressions  is  that  which  sur« 
vives  all  others;  it  is  the  memory  of  the 
heart  All  that  I  have  since  seen,  struggled 
through,  suffered,  or  enjoyed,  has  passed  like 
shadows  over  the  surface  ;  while  all  I  saw,  and 
heard,  and  shared  in,  before  I  left  the  rude 
mountain  fastnesses  of  my  forefathers,  is  graven 
in  deep  and  graphic  images  on  my  mind.  I 
see  even  now  that  grosse  masse  de  bdiimenSj  the 
stem  and  gloomy  hold  of  the  chiefs  of  my 
sept ;  and  the  beautiful  ruins  of  the  adjacent 
abbey,  reflected  on  its  own  still  lake,  as  distinctly 
as  when  I  saw  them  for  the  last  time,  the 
morning  we  sailed  for  France.  How  strongly 
the  parting  scene  of  that  eventful  day  rushes  to 
my  recollection !  Even  now  the  tearful  faces  and 
grotesque  figures  that  filled  up  the  fine  old  arch* 
way  of  the  court  gate,  as  we  issued  forth  after 
parting  with  my  mother  in  the  black  oak  room, 
old  M'Cabc  seated  on  the  stirrup-stone,  with 
his  harp  on  l^is  knee,  playing  tremulously,  ^<  You 

VOL.    I.  F 
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take  the  summer  along  with  you," — a  poetical 
farewell  to  two  Irish  youths,  heirs  to  six  huiH 
dred  years  of  misery  and  oppression,  driven  by 
national  advernty  into  a  foreign  land.  My 
father  too,  (I  never  saw  him  or  my  mother 
after!)  with  fixed  eye,  compressed  lips,  and 
clenched  hands,  keeping  down  the  emotions  of 
parental  sensibility  by  a  sort  of  muscular 
resistance.  The  venerated  titular  bishop  of 
St.  Grellan,  with  his  mild  and  mart3rr  looks, 
bad  come  forth  from  his  hiding  place  in  the 
abbey,  to  give  his  parting  benediction  to  the  son 
of  his  protector.  You  too,  my  dear  Abbe,  with 
your  pale,  thoughtful,  but  boyish  countenance* 
already  mounted  on  your  little  Connemara 
poney,  giving  a  hand  to  one  and  a  smile  or  a 
sigh,  as  it  happened,  to  another:  even  my 
grandfather^s  old  greyhound,  and  the  great 
chained  wolf-dog,  (the  last  of  the  breed  I  be- 
lieve), are  prominent  figures  in  the  picture. 

There  is  one  heart-rending  circumstance  con- 
nected with  my  departure  from  Ireland  which  I 
did  not  then  know.  The  difficulty  of  giving  a  suit- 
able education  in  Ireland  to  the  representatives 
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of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  the  barbaroui 
English  then  spoken,  and  the  bog  Latin  then 
learned  by  the  young  gentry  of  Connaught, 
were  the  pleas  urged  by  my  father  for  sending 
me  to  a  foreign  seminary,  and  permitting  me  to 
enter  a  foreign  service.  But  his  most  cogent 
reason  was,  as  I  have  since  learnt,  that  atrocious 
and  inhuman  law,  called  the  gavel  act,  which 
tempted  the  sons  of  the  catholic  gentry  in  Ire* 
land  to  betray  their  own  fathers,  and  which, 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  gave  to  the  child  a 
power  over  his  parents,  in  defiance  of  the  law 
of  Grod.  My  father  used  to  call  this  clause  a 
law  against  the  fourth*  commandment 

By  what  a  variety  of  ways  did  the  penal  code 
of  Ireland  attack  those  morals  which  are  founded 
in  the  affections !  I  shall  never  dispute  that  the 
English  might  not  have  acted  wisely  in  ex- 
terminating the  Irish  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  thus  getting  rid  of  a  race  which  they 
looked  upon  as  armed  in  the  cause  of  despotism 
and  bigotry ;  (for  we,  "  of  the  Irish  nacion,'*^  who 
have  seen  these  things  de  pris^  have  other  no- 

•  The  fifth  in  the  protestant  decalogue. 

F  3 
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tions  on  these  subjects,  than  those  entertained 
by  our  brethren,  who  have  staid  at  home  to 
brood  over  their  misfortunes,  under  the  lash  of 
actual  inflictions,  and  to  mix  up  their  wrongs 
with  their  opinions). 

Having,  however,  permitted  the  Irish  to  live^ 
they  should  not  have  deprived  them  of  all  the 
rights  which  give  life  its  moral  dignity,  and 
alone  raise  the  human  above  the  brute  animal 
What  madness  too,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
catholics,  to  refuse  the  ofier  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.*    But  when  have  we  acted  with  con. 

*  **  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  touched  with  the  fade  of 
a  gallant  nation,  the  victim  of  French  promises,  and  who 
had  ran  headlong  to  ruin,  for  the  only  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing the  French  conquests  in  the  Netherlands.  He  (Oraoge) 
longed  to  find  himself  at  the  head  of  a  confederate  amiy« 
with  so  strong  a  reinforcement  In  this  anxiety  he  oflked 
the  Irish  catholics  the  free  exercise  of  th^ir  religioD,  half 
the  churches  in  the  kingdom,  half  the  employmentSy  civil 
and  military,  and  even  the  moiety  of  their  ancient  proper* 
ties.  These  proposals,  though  they  were  to  have  bad  an 
English  act  of  parliament  for  their  sanction,  were  refused 
with  contempt.  They  had  no  confidence  in  the  pro- 
mises of  a  country,  which  had  already  broken  her  publie 
faith  with  respect  to  the  articles  of  Limerick/^— 5/rCiM''/<t 
JVoffan^i  Letter  to  Sia(ft. 
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sisten^,  with  unity,  or  under  other  influence 
than  that  of  vehement  affections  and  impetuous 
passionsy  and  (I  must  say  it)  personal,  or  if  you 
will,  national  vanity.  How  often  do  the  agree- 
able nngesMgres^  among  whom  I  live,  recall 
you  Irish  to  my  mind !  Still,  however,  driven 
hack  as  you  have  been  to  the  infancy  of  sodety, 
and  kept  there,  your  governors,  (like  those  of 
other  children,)  and  not  yourselves,  are  account- 
able for  your  follies  and  your  faults. 

Do  you  know  that  your  last  letter  quite  un- 
fitted me  for  Versailles,  where  I  was  just  going 
to  risk  a  few  louis  on  the  cards  of  the  pretty 
duchesses,  when  yourgro^  paquet  arrived.  Onor 
na  Croise,  however,  takes  the  pczs  of  the  superbe 
de  Gramimanij  and  Rone  Oge,  and  Terence 
O'Brien  are  objects  of  more  importance  to  me 
than  even  that  troop  of  '^  Marquis  charmansy 
fcudrisj  et  embaiwmJtB^  who  from  the  height 
of  their  seven  quarterings  and  red  heels,  look 
down  upon  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  as  the 
GcmaSlUe  of  the  creation.  I  write  by  this  post  to 
0*^en,  acknowledging  the  relationship,  in  a 
manner  that  will  flatter  his  genealogical  pride ; 
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and  with  respect  to  his  poetry  of  litigation,  jr 
k  laisse  Jaire,  and  have  given  him  carte  blafiche 
to  act  as  he  pleases. 

Pleasantry  apart :  — - 1  have  just  now  a 
strong  vocation  towards  Ireland ;  and  should  I 
be  reinstated  in  some  of  my  droUs  de  seigneur^ 
as  Tanist  of  Moycullen,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  shall  not  re-edify  the  old  abbey,  and 
quit  the  world  before  it  quits  me ;  like  otli^ 
<<  pieuxjainian^^  who  have  nothing  to  dobutio 

**  Chanter  les  Oremus,  fieiire  les  processions^ 
£t  r^pandre  &  grands  flots  les  benedictions.'* 

But  of  that  hereafter. 

For  a  man,  blas6  &ur  touU  Ireland  is  the 
place.  But  if  we  fail,  and  I  am  forced  to  yidd 
before  the  Hunkses,  then  I  will  abduct  you 
vi  et  armiSf  and  carry  you  back  to  France.  I 
prophecy  that,  with  your  talents  and  moral  ten- 
rage,  you  will  inevitably  expose  yourself  to  that 
jealous  irritability  of  power  which  bears  no 
resistance,  and  you  will  incur  that  personal  prcK 
Bcription  which  has  banished  all  the  talent  of  the 
land.    Here,  at  least,  we  have  blue  skies,  and 
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we  have  not  an  Irish  penal  code.  The  re. 
morseless  zealots,  whose  sanguinary  policy  pre* 
ferred  extermination,  to  the  prolonged  agonies 
of  legalized  torture,  have  in  France  for  ever  set 
at  rest  the  question  of  religious  differences.  You 
shall  still  have  your  old  gtie  in  the  Bue  de 
Bacy  and  your  iaudis  in  the  pavilion  of  my 
garden  of  Bretigny ;  and  as  we  grow  old  to- 
gether, we  will  gather  with  our  own  hands  the 
grape,  whose  juice  ^^  Jhit  danser  lea  chevres,^' 
There,  instead  of  making  dreary  pilgrimages  to 
Patrick's  purgatory,  or  incurring  a  flagellation 
by  hanging  a  rag  at  an  holy  well,  we  will  light 
a  taper  to  Rabelais  at  his  presbytire  of  Meudon, 
or  commemorate  the  classic  fetes  of  Jodelle  and 
RoDsard  among  the  vineyards  of  Arcueil :  and 
when  at  last  we  shall  suddenly  find  ourselves 
^*  tmck  ces  vieUards  quon  appeUe  heuretuv^  dont 
le  bonheur  cansisie  i  ne  pouvoir  jauir  d'aucun 
plaisir  de  la  vie,'  we  will  die  as  we  have  lived,— 
you,  as  a  saint ;  and  I,  as  one  who,  long  the 
sport  of  uncontrollable  events,  desire  only,  with 
Rabelais,  **  qu^on  tire  le  rideau^  la  farce  itant 
jouier 
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I  shall  certainly  go  to  Ireland,  as  soon  as  I 
can  obtain  a  semestre  from  the  Due  de  Fitzjames ; 
for  which,  however,  I  must  widt  the  return  of 
Colonel  Eugene  Macarthy,  of  Spring-house. 
Commend  me  to  the  prayers  of  the  abbess  of 
Mary,  John,  and  Joseph.  Dio  buono!  what 
a  reformer.  Oh!  ye  Calvins  and  Luthera! 
Women  and  music!  Those  Jesuits  are  like 
Madame  La  Duchesse  de  Ferte  ; — **  II  n'y  a 
qu^eux  qui  cnt  totyours  raison,**  Adieu !  write 
frequently.  Nothing  but  letters  from  Connemara 
can  amuse  lespeu  amusabUs^  tela  que 

^ /.  Voire  iris  ctffectionnij 

The  Count  OTlahertt. 

P.  S.  Pray  give  a  guinea  on  my  account  to 
my  cousin  OTiaherty,  of  the  sword ;  but  do  not 
give  him  ^^  the  eighteen  thirteens  "  for  travelling 
charges ;  lest  he  should  put  his  threat  into  prac- 
tice, and  visit  me  at  Versailles. 


mz  oVlahbbtt^.  lOS 


CHAPTER  II. 

ST.    GRELLAK. 

**  CeU  in€iite  bieM  q[a'eB  ojtr  nn  moCelet,  atfMit  que  vtaii  i  Mod 
piiodpal  diseonn." 

Satias  Msnifpsj. 

Among  the  variety  of  evils  which  distracted 
Ireland,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  and 
for  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  and  least  remediable,  was  ^^  the  con- 
fusion worse  confounded,"  in  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  landed  property  was  involved. 
Five  hundred  years  of  successive  forfeitures, — 
possessions  held  for  ages  by  prescription,  won  by 
the  sword  and  reconquered  by  the  sword, — tenures 
obtained  by  force  or  usurped  by  fraud, — parti- 
tions of  the  soil  carelessly  made  over  to  succes- 
sive ^^  adventurers,  soldiers,  patentees,  and  po- 
la^nes,'^  in  grants,   regrants,   debentures,  pa« 

f8 
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tents,  commutations,  and  reprisals,  gifts  of 
'^  mitre  land,*'  consecrated  by  his  holiness  the 
Pope,  and  now  conferred,  by  our  sovereign 
lord  the  King, — with  trusts  perpetually  violated, 
and  discoveries  nefariously  made, — had  rendered 
the  laws  a  chaos,  producing  a  series  of  contra- 
dictory decisions  and  ludicrous  statutes ;  which, 
(to  borrow  the  language  of  the  legislature  itself) 
*'had  long  puzzled  both  executors  and  regu^ 
lators." 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  centur}',  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  in  all  classes  prevailed 
through  this  anomalous  condition  of  things; 
which,  while  it  kept  capital  out  of  the  country, 
paralyzed  industry,  and,  misdirecting  the  restless 
energy  of  the  people,  awoke  a  spirit  of  htigati<xi, 
that  has  long  been  a  ridicule  and  a  reproach 
to  the  national  character.  The  small  but  as- 
cendant party  of  protestants,  scarcely  less  ha- 
rassed than  the  victims  of  their  own  oppression, 
suffered  through  their  fears  of  the  disabilities 
they  had  themselves  imposed ;  and  largely  par- 
ticipated in  the  insecurity  of  property,  which 
they  had  inflicted  on  their  catholic  opponents. 
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All  agitating  though  suppreaaed  emotion  per- 
vaded the  whole  population;  and  whatever 
brought  the  question  of  property  into  debate, 
was  sure  to  throw  the  community  into  ferment* 
adon :  insomuch,  that  at  one  epoch,  the  govern- 
ment had  <^dered  the  Irish  bar  not  to  defend 
the  revived  claims  of  an  Irish  noble  of  the  old 
caste.* 

While,  however,  scarcely  one  of  every  hun- 
dred claims  was  justified  by  law  or  equity,  and 
the  fabric  of  many  a  litigious  vinon  fell  before 
the  inquiry  it  courted,  the  issue  of  a  cause  b^ 
iweesk  a  protestant  ecclenastic,  (supported  by  the 
Proudforts,  one  of  the  most  powerful  families 
in  the  kingdom,)  and  a  catholic  gentleman  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Franee,  excited,  when 
known  to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter,  a  consider- 
able anxiety  and  alarm.  The  coffee-houses  of 
the  cajntal,  then  the  centres  of  all  the  pc^tical, 
literary,  and  legal  gossip  of  the  day,  rang  with 
the  intelligence;  Lucases  (once  Coiiuhoiisef) 
was  then  exclusively  the  resort  of  the  protestant 

*  Lord  Clancaity. 

t  Bdlt  by  the  cekbiated  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery. 
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and  official  gentry  of  Dublin  ;«^the  catholics 
rarely  appearing  in  public,  and  (when  they  did 
come  forth  in  church-time  on  Sundays^  herding 
at  '<  The  Globe, ""  in  Essex  Street. 

It  was  in  the  long  room  at  Lucas'*8,  where 
the  Boyles,  the  Burlingtons,  and  the  Orrerys 
had  held  their  statesmen-circles,  and  literary 
coteries,  that  the  triumph  of  Count  OTlaherty 
was  announced  by  one  of  the  hdbUuis^  who  read 
aloud  the  decision  of  the  court,  from  the  columns 
of  Faulkner^s  Journal.  The  news  was  heard 
by  the  descendant  of  many  a  protestant  disco* 
verer  with  fear  and  trembling ;  and  not  a  few 
doubted,  what  it  was  so  painful  to  believe :  for  the 
measure  of  men's  faith  generally  lies  in  their 
interests ;  and  Bramah  and  Mahomet,  at  least, 
owe  as  much  to  rice  fields  and  green  tur* 
bans,  as  to  pure  conviction  and  disinterested 
assent. 

**  I  will  venture  to  swear,''  smd  a  rival  editor 
of  old  George  Faulkner,  who  was  present, 
^^  that  this  turns  out  one  of  G^orge'^s  blunders ; 
like  his  own  house  in  Parliament  Street,  which 
he  has  built  without  a  sturcase;  or  his  yester- 
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day*8  erratum — ^for  her  grace  the  Duke,  read 
hii  grace  the  Duchess.'* 

The  reperusal  of  the  paragraph  was  called 
for,  but  it  afforded  no  refuge  for  interested  in* 
credulity.     ^^  So,  here  is  a  pretty  precedent  es- 
tablished,^' burst  forth  a  little  gentleman,  whose 
clerical  hat  and  cassock  detected  his  calling 
(the  learned  professions  then  still  retaining  their 
distinctive  liveries  in    Ireland).     But    though 
evidently  of  the  church,  there  was  a  certain 
pendulous  movement  of  the  shoulders,  an  ap- 
proximation  of  the  knees,   a  squaring  of  the 
elbows,  and  a  poking  of  the  head,  which  indi- 
cate^  another  vocation,  and  pointed  him  out  as 
one  better  qualified  to  run  for  the  cup,  than  to 
start  for  the  mitre.     He  was  a  noted  character 
of  the  day :  by  some  deemed  mad,  by  none 
deemed   wise;    he  was  cherished  and  upheld 
by  the  party  who  committed  their  interests  to  his 
absurdities;  while  bis   folly  and  his  ambition 
went  so  well  together,  that  all  who  listened  to 
his  ravings  and  knew  their  true  object,  might 
have  exclaimed—- 

^  lia  foi!  c^estd^^tre  sage,  que  d*^tre  fou  comme  lui/* 
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•*  We  shall  now  have  the  papsts,"  he  continued, 
^'  rummaging  out  old  claims,  and  proving  their 
rights  to  all  the  landed  property  of  the  country  ; 
and  his  Majesty^s  protestant  subjects  of  Ireland 
will  have  nothing  to  expect  but  poverty  and 
persecution,  the  overthrow  of  the  church,  the 
murders  of  forty-one,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar-^ 
tholomew,  the  dragonades  of  France,  the  in- 
quisition^ the  pofMsh  plot,  Guy  Faux,  and 
Bloody  Queen  Mary  !  We  shall  have  the  scar- 
let old  woman  of  Babylon  holding  levees  at  the 
Castle,  papist  archbishops  celebrating  high  mass 
at  St  Patrick's,  and  all  our  church  lands,  tithes, 
glebes,  and  parsonage-houses,  fox-hounds,  hunt- 
ers, and  old  Bordeaux,  passing  into  the  hands 
of  monks,  abbots,  and  friars.^ 

This  prophetic  threat,  including  all  the  bug- 
bears of  terrorism,  and  all  the  images  of  ruin 
then  conjured  up  in  Ireland  with  unfailing  effect; 
was  heard  with  approving  nods  and  affirmative 
exclamations.  The  laying  down  of  newspapers 
and  coffee-cups,  the  resting  of  chins  upon  gold- 
headed  canes,  the  turning  of  all  eyes  to  the 
place  where  the  speaker  sat,  indicated  a  wish  that 
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he  should  proceed  with  the  subject;  whenaper- 
son,  from  a  distant  box  at  the  remote  end  of  the 
room,  observed,  that  '^  he  hoped  the  government 
was  too  wise  to  listen,  and  too  politic  to  give  heed« 
to  such  unfounded  insinuations  as  had  been  then 
broached.  Whatever  a  few  interested  persons 
might  think,  or  rather  circulate,  to  the  contrary, 
and  the  cathohcs  of  Ireland,  whose  property  had, 
every  acre,  been  twenty  times  confiscated,  and 
changed  its  owners  alternately  in  favour  of  ca- 
tholics and  protestants,  were  neither  so  ignorant 
nor  so  mad,  as,  by  the  revival  of  obsolete  claims 
and  the  questioning  of  established  settlements,  to 
involve  such  of  their  own  estates  as  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  law  they  were  yet  permitted  to 
hold ;  most  of  which  had  been  purchased  on  the 
faith  of  forfeitures.  The  interests  of  men  are 
ever  the  strongest  security  for  their  peaceable 
demeanour ;  and  the  rev.  gentleman  may 
depend  upcm  it,  that  no  danger  can  reason* 
ably  be  apprehended  either  to  church  or  state, 
from  the  claims  of  the  few  representatives  of 
Milesian  proprietors  still  unsettled.  The  case 
in  quest'ion,^  he  continued,  '*  is  one  of  a  singular 
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and,  indeed,  unequalled  description;  and  any 
other  decision  than  that  given,  would  have  ren- 
dered the  laws  a  jest,  and  the  statute  book  as 
idle,  if  not  as  amusing  as  Joe  Miller,  or  Jona-> 
than  Wild :  for  it  would  have  proved  that  for 
catholics  there  was  no  justice.^ 

*^  Catholics,  forsooth  !^'  exclaimed  the  little 
advocate  of  ascendancy,  **  Where  are  they  ? 
Who  are  they  ?  Where  do  they  burrow  ?  Wlxere 
do  they  roost  ?  Where  do  they  earth  ?  Shew  me 
their  marks,  and  prints  ?  Trot  me  out  here  an 
Irish  papist,  and  I'll  take  the  odds,  I  shew  you 
sport  for  a  \veek !  An  Irish  catholic  !  who  ven- 
tures to  acknowledge  that  such  a  thing  exists  ? — 
not  the  laws  of  the  land :  the  chancellor  lias 
settled  that  point.  He  has  given  it  from  the 
woolsack,  that  a  papist  only  breathes  by  the 
connivance  of  the  government.*' 

<<  And  yet,"  said  the  mild  but  emphatic 
speaker  from  the  remote  box,  ^^  it  does  happen, 
that  by  a  dictum,  superior  even  to  that  of  the 
liOrd  Chancellor,  a  connivance  paramount  to 
that  of  the  government,  four  millions  of  Irish 
catholics  are  at  this  moment  breathing  as  health* 
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fully  and  as  yigorouslyi  as  though  no  acts  of 
parliament^  to  deprive  them  of  their  being,  were 
on  the  statute  book." 

**  A  connivance  paramount  I  a  dictum  supe- 
rior!" re-echoed,  somewhat  incoherently,  the 
man  of  lungs.  <<  Where  is  it,  I  beseech  you, 
my  voice  from  the  Vatican  ?  Is  it  ould  infalli- 
bility the  fisherman's  ?  or  the  Council  of  Trent's, 
or  the  Lady's  of  Loretto  ?  or — " 

*^  No,^  interrupted  the  party  appealed  to,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  and  firm  emphasis,  ^'  it  is  the 
connivance  of  a  power  above  all  prelates,  princes, 
and  potentates:  a  power.  Rev.  Sir,  of  which 
you,  I  take  it,  are  the  minister  on  earth ;  a  power, 
that  has  upheld  the  persecuted  for  conscience* 
sake,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  climes— -the  power  of 
a  just  and  beneficent  providence  !^ 

Silenced  for  a  moment,  by  the  appeal  made 
to  his  holy  calling,  the  champion  of  ascend- 
ancy soon  recovered  breath  and  spirit ;  and, 
flattered  by  the  circle  that  had  gathered  thickly 
around  him,  set  to  for  another  round,  ex- 
claiming, ^^  Now,  my  hearties,  you  all  know  that 
I  am  no  Jesuit,  in,  or  out  of  disguise ;  I  thank 
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God  for  it ;  I  have  none  of  St.  Peter's  logic  at 
my  fingers'  ends ;  and  I  can  neither  dogmatize, 
nor  prevaricate,  nor  double,  nor  turn,  nor  break 
cover,  as  it  suits  the  purpose.  Nor  shall  I  stop 
to  strip  off  the  foliage  of  Italian  drapery  from 
any  defender  of  the  faith,  who  may  please  to 
start  up.  But  this  I  will  say,  and  let  me  see 
who  will  deny  it,  that  his  present  Majesty,  like 
his  predecessors,  is  imposed  upon  ;*  and  if  the 
government  of  this  country,  that  is,  the  ignorant 
cabal  of  his  Majesty'^s  council,  and  the  weak 
men  at  the  head  of  it,  do  not  change  their  tune, 
and  listen  to  wiser  heads  than  their  own,  (the 

*  The  two  first  Georges,  like  the  gallant  William  of 
Nassau,  were  friends  to  religious  toleration,  but  were 
obliged  io  truckle  to  the  all-powerful  oligarchy,  who  though 
then  sharing  the  prejudices  of  the  English  people,  were  at 
independent  of  them,  and  as  much  the  main  spring  and 
moving  souls  of  the  government,  as  they  are  in  the  present 
day,  in  which  the  minister  can  neither  give  Uberty  to  an 
Irishman  nor  bread  to  a  Briton,  but  according  to  their  good 
will  and  pleasure.  The  first  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over relaxed  as  far  as  they  dared,  the  penalties  annexed  to 
th0  catholic  worship ;  and  George  the  Third,  began  his 
reign  by  following  in  their  footsteps,  till  ^  Hanoverian 
toleration**  had  passed  into  a  by-word  among  the  ascen- 
dancy party  .«—;SSrf  (y  Connor" $  Life. 
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cbanceUor  and  arcbbiriiop  of  Dublin,  always 
excepted)  there  is  an  end  to  church  and  state ; 
and  Luther  and  King  William,  may  go  and 
hunt  hares  together.  Mind  my  words,  my 
worthies,  if  this  new  conciliation  system,  as  it  is 
absurdly  called,  goes  on,  the  ouldest  amongst  12s 
will  live  to  see  the  repeal  of  the  whole  penal 
code — we  shall  see  papists  riding  blood  horses, 
and  the  first  protestant  gentlemen  in  the  land, 
not  daring  to  seize  a  hair  in  their  tail — we  shall 
have  papists  purchasing  land,  and  bequeathing 
it  by  will — teaching  publicly  in  schools,  and 
speaking  publicly  in  places  where  a  few  years 
back  they  dared  no  more  show  their  faces, 
than  in  the  castl&-yard — we  shall  have  papists 
called  to  the  bar,  admitted  to  the  king's  inns, 
allowed  to  marry  protestant  wives,  and  edu- 
cate their  own  children  in  the  catholic  faith— 
we  shall  have  Jack  priests  stalking  about,  as  if 
they  were  not  felons  by  the  law  of  the  land, — 
and  emissaries  of  Rome  and  Spain,  prowling  in 
our  very  coffee-houses.  In  a  word,  Grentlemeii» 
we  shall  have  papist  barristers,  papist  attomiei^ 

I,  papist  watchmen,  papist  ladies'** 
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lieutenant  holding  drawing-rooms  in  the  castle ; 
and  to  climax  all,  we  shall  have  papists  enjoying 
the  elective  franchises,  and  in  due  time  we  shall 
tend  papist  members  to  a  papist  parliament, 
and  live  to  see  our  protestant  House  of  Com- 
mons perverted  into  a  conclave  of  cardinals/' 

The  lighted  torch  thrown  by  the  Pope  among 
the  congregation  at  St.  Peter's  on  Maunday 
Thursday  (after  the  Coefia  Domini),  and  ima^ 
^ing  the  thunder  of  his  own  anathemas,  never 
gave  more  alarm  to  the  conscience  of  the  timid 
sinner,  than  the  denunciations  of  the  little  pro- 
testant pope  of  Lucas's,  now  excited  among  his 
prejudiced,  ignorant,  and  self-interested  audi- 
tory; when  the  ^*  imperturbable"  of  the  remote 
box,  whose  fine  and  characteristic  head  only  was 
visible  above  the  high  oak  screen-work,  behind 
which  he  was  deUberately  taking  his  chocolate 
and  dried  toast,  coolly  observed,  that  ^^  all  that 
the  Rev.  Gentleman  had  predicted,  with  the 
exoeption  of  a  papist  parUament  and  conclave 
senate,  would  eventually  come  to  pass;  and 
that  too,  at  no  distant  day.  It  is  in  the  order  of 
ihings,"  he  added,  **  that,  as  the  intemperate 
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times,  which  occasioned  the  infliction  of  penal 
statutes  pass  away,  the  impolitic  laws  should 
pass  with  them ;  together  with  the  petty  and 
personal  vexations,  which  grow  out  of  them,  to 
the  destruction  of  those  social  pleasures,  which 
the  Irish,  beyond  all  other  people,  are  calculated 
to  enjoy.*    To  inflict  civil  punishment,  where 
no  dvil  crime  is  committed,  to  make  meil*s 
private  creed  the  measure  of  their  pubUc  prin- 
ciples, to  vindicate  the  Deity  by  fires,  and  mulct 
faith  by  forfeitures,  are  expedients  that  belong 
only  to  an  age  in  which  the  nature  and  end  of 
legislaUon  are  either  totally  unknown,  or  axe 
forgotten  or  set  at  nought,  amidst  the  couflici 
of  contending  factions/' 

The  advocate  of  toleration  then  arose,  threw 
down  the  amount  of  his  bill,  and  courteously 

*  So  far  back  as  the  year  1725,  Swift  alludes  ia  one  of 
his  letters  to  Sheridan,  to  the  "glorious  and  immortal 
memory/'  beiitg  a  party  signal,  occasioning  many  quarrels. 
The  Bishop  of  Cork,  Dr.  Peter  Browne,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
called,  **•  A  Treatise  against  drinking  to  the  Memory  of  the 
Dead.'*  Cumberland  also  gives  an  account  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  unnecessary  insults  heaped  on  an  oppressed  and 
persecuted  people,  by  the  ascendancy  party. 
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bowing  to  the  company,  withdrew  from  a  con- 
test, forcibly  illustrative  of  the  jargon  of  the 
times.  He  was  a  person  of  distinguished  ap- 
pearance, with  a  countenance  full  of  intelligence, 
softened  down  by  an  expression  of  melancholy. 
He  was  scarcely  middle  aged;  and  his  dress 
and  tournure  recalled,  to  those  who  had  travelled, 
the  French  ecclesiastic  of  rank,  so  frequently 
found  in  the  highest  circles  of  Parisian  society. 
His  accent  was,  however,  perfectly  Irish,  though 
with  something  of  a  foreign  rhythm.  As  he 
passed  through  the  hall  of  Lucas's  Coffee-house 
to  his  chair,  the  crowd  of  link-boys,  coachmen, 
and  chairmen,  who  then  usually  thronged  in 
such  places,  took  off  their  hats,  and  cheered  him 
with  "  Long  life  to  your  Reverence  Abb£ 
O'Flaherty  ! — Connemara  for  ever ! — the  O'Fla- 
herty  cause,  and  long  may  they  reign  ! — Hurrah 
for  ould  Ireland  !^' 

The  information  communicated  by  this  voci- 
feration of  the  populace  excited  a  general  sensa^ 
tion.  Some  wondered  at  the  courage  of  the 
Abb^,  others  swelled  with  indignation  against 
him,  as  one  whose  existence  was  denied  by  the 
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statutes,  and  who  thus,  like  the  Genoese  gaU^ 
rien^  bore  the  word  liberias  upon  the  chains 
which  galled  him.  All  considered  this  unwonted 
boldness  in  a  papist,  a  priest,  and  a  regular,  as 
a  bad  omen ;  and  many  prophesied  the  result  of 
that  temporizing  system,  which,  though  they 
themselves  might  not  live  to  see  the  evil  conse- 
quences, would,  they  said,  throw  their  children 
upon  **  evil  men  and  evil  times." 

The  striking  of  the  castle  clock  now  sounded 
the  tocsin  for  the  evening's  occupations  and 
amusements.  Some  adjourned  from  the  coffee- 
room  below  to  the  private  apartments  above; 
where  cards  and  hazard  assembled  the  legitimate 
predecessors  of  the  future  members  of  Dalljfs 
and  Kildare-^reet.  Others  ordered  their  chairs 
to  the  Parliament  House^  or  to  the  theatre  in 
Smock^ey.  The  habiiuis  of  Lady  Brandon*s 
private  box,  at  the  new  theatre  in  Crow-street, 
hastened,  in  obedience  to  her  ladyship's  morn- 
ing commands,  to  support  her  *^  dear  Mr. 
Mossop;^'  and  all  who  were  of  the  musical 
faction,  (the  "  coin  de  la  reine'%  the  Leinsters, 
Conollys,  Belmonts,  and  Westmeaths,  proceeded 


to  the  Italian  Opera  in  Capel-street ;  where  the 
bewitching  Sestini^  in  ^'  La  Imona  Figliydc^''* 
and  Pinetti,  iiv  the  <^  Iscla  d^Aldna^  elicited  a 
rapturous,  but  judicious  applause,  even  from 
the  gallery,  which  it  would  now  be  vain  to  look 
for  from  the  most  refined  audience  that  Dublin 
can  supply. 

But  if  the  issue  of  the  O 'Flaherty  cause  ha4 
excited  some  sensation  in  the  capital,  there  was 
a  spot  where  it  was  deemed  of  no  less  magnitude 
than  the  acquisition  of  Silesia  had  been  to 
Prussia,  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  to  Russia, 
or  the  results  of  the  ^ar  of  the  succession  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  This  spot  was  the  remote, 
romantic,  and  venerable  district  and  town  of  St. 
Grellan ;  the  former  a  long  and  winding  tract, 
between  sea  and  mountain,  indented  with  pic- 
turesque harbours  and  beautiful  bays,  lying  in 
all  the  still  repose  of  sheltering  rocks; — the 
latter,  like  all  old  Irish  towns,  consisting  chiefly 
of  along,  narrow,  rutted  main  street,  intersected 
by  the  market  cross,  and  terminating  in  a  ruin- 
ous, over-peopled  suburb^  called  the  cladagh;^ 
^  Cladagh,  literally — ^the  dirty  place. 
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which,  with  a  few  diverging  lanes,  passages,  and 
courts,  leading  **  up  to  the  mountains,  or  down 
to  the  sea,^'  made  up  the  whole  of  its  straggling 
circumference. 

With  all  its  defects,  however,  St  Grellan, 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  had  still  a  vener- 
able and  imposing  air*  Its  picturesque  ruins 
of  monasteries  and  towers,  and,  above  all,  its 
Spanish-built  castles,  or  castellated  mansions, 
raised  round  narrow  courts,  and  opening  to  the 
main  street  by  ponderous  archways,  recalled,  on 
a  diminished  scale,  the  Stradas  of  Seville  and 
Badajos.  Upon  these  models  they  had  been 
evidently  built,  by  the  burghers  of  the  town, 
who,  in  times  of  turbulence,  had  found  such  for- 
tifications necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
wine  cellars  and  counters  against  the  inroads 
of  the  toparchs  of  the  Milesian  race ;  when,  on 
pretence  of  claiming  **  connowe  and  meales,  due 
to  them  by  the  testimonial  of  many  auncient, 
ould,  and  credible  persons,**  the  native  chiefs 
were  wont  to  come  down  upon  the  town,  from 
their  raths  and  forts  in  the  mountains,  in  utter 
contempt  of  the  impotent  by-laws  of  the  good 

VOL.   I.  G 
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tiiayor  and  corporation,  whidi  decreed,  that 
**  Ne  Mac,  nor  0»  should  strut,  ne  swagger^  in 
the  streets ;  nor  ne  Inshman  bragne  boast  upon 
the  town." 

But  m  process  <^  tune,  when  the  chiefs  of  the 
old  race  drof^)ed  into  the  lines  of  dhriltzatiaii,  it 
became  their  pride  to  rear  thdr  numsions  lAso 
within  the  town  wall,  and  to  sculpture  over  their 
massy  portals  their  ancient  armorial  bearings, 
and  expressive  mottoes,  which  distinguished  them 
from  the  plebeian  residences  of  the  *^  gaiUbh^^ 
or  tribe  of  merchants.  Many  of  these  patrician 
edi6ces  sdll  remained,  though  fast  fjidling  to  ruin ; 
and  were  no  less  revered  by  the  natives  of  St. 
Grellan,  than  the  palaces  of  the  Massimi,  with 
their  imperial  arms  and  cardinal  hats,  are  by 
the  modern  Romans.  Few  of  them,  however, 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  proprietors,  whose  name  they  still  bore. 
Almost  all  were  in  litigation ;  and  some  were 
Maimed  as  the  estates  of  two  or  three  different 
amilies:  the  first  story  being  held  in  fee  by  an 
O,  the  second  by  a  Mac,  and  the  rez  dt  ehaugiie 
|ieing  possessed  and  inhabited  by  some  pains- 


taking  if^dmmm  of  the  CromwdUan  Btoek^  who 
proved  his  right  id  the  premifies  by  '^  a  deben- 
ittfe  of  Cokmel  gftubberB,'^  or  •  grant  of  aome 
other  of  CromweIl*8  CoDnaught  governors.  A 
atooe  ateirceae,  and  two  dark  cloaeta,  were 
claimed  in  Mac  TaoTs  Court  (an  old  house  in 
the  Cladagh),  by  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs^  who 
wcne  stitt  canrying  on  the  suit,  begun  in  the  year 
forty  "five  by  their  uncle  the  brigadier. 

AB  beyond  the  coast  and  plain  ai  St.  Grellan, 
called  the  Fassagh,  and  the  lower  range  of  hills, 
which  formed  its  land  boundary,  had  become 
ierra  hwognUa  to  its  indolent  and  unenterpm- 
ing  inhabitants;  and  the  river  Pactolus,  Gcd- 
conda,  or  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  Iriidi 
Palmyra^  might  have  exbted  in  the  interior  of 
the  mountains  of  Connemara  without  awakening 
thdr  curiosity,  or  stimulating  their  research. 

The  military  passes,  made  throu^  these  lo- 
jnantic  mountains  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Clan- 
rickard,  and  his  rebellious  kinsmen,  the  Ckm 
.fktrhf^  were  long  blocked  up  by  the  aqarioe 
of  torrents,  which  yearly  changed  their  course, 

*  Tbe  Earl*!  Mms. 
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or,  by  the  fall  of  rocks^  which  yielded  to  tti^ 
iierce  storms   engendered  in  the  surroundii^ 
•pQean.    The  bridle  tracks  still  cut  through  in  tbe 
gorges  of  these  stupendous  hills  were  but  little 
known    or  frequented,  excqpt    by  smugglers, 
passing  from  the  coast,  to  the  interior  of  Mayo 
imd  Galway,  or  by  other  lawless  persons,  the 
miocessors  of  the  Rapparies  of  Queen  Ann^s 
and  George  the  PirsCs  day. 
s  .At  tbe  distance  of  five  Irish  miles  from  the 
town  of  St.  Grellan  arose  the  castellated  doipes 
of  Beauregard,  like  a  fairy  structure  in  a  desert, 
hacked  by  inaccessible  mountains  and  dreary 
wastes.    The  object  of  its  noble  owner  in  chos^ 
iag  this  site,  was  to  (^pose  and  conquer  the 
4Xiuntry  phyacally,  as  he  had  already  succeeded 
ia  doing  in  the  moral  sense.     But  the  riches, 
the  magnificence^  and  the  extent  of  this  almost 
-foyal  palace,  were  in  vain  opposed  to  the  deq>- 
•looted  prejudices  of  the  people  in  fiivour  of  their 
*«Bdent  chieftains.     The  power,  the  influciioe, 
4be  measureless  ctxpanse  of  estate  were  aH  on 
i|he  nde  of  the  Proudforts;  but  the  chiefii  '^f 
the  Hy  Tart^fa,  th^  forfeited  and  abdksattd 
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OPBriens  and  O^Flaherdes,  with  their  <<  ^ife«  ^ 
yUKf^  in  th^  oold  timecs  held  their  supremacy 
iii  the  public  imagiiuitioo.   It  was  in  vsud  that  0a 
the  head-stone  of  a  ruined  arch  of  one  of  the 
taint  gates  of  St  Grellan,  might  still  be  read  the 
limid  inyoeation,  ^^From  the  ferocious  0'Fi»i> 
bertieB  ddirer  us,  O  Lord  !**  it  was  in  vain  that 
the.  marks  of  a  ring  were  still  pointed  out  in 
the  fragment  of  an  embrasure  of  the  town  waOs^ 
■a  the  place  where  a  chain  had  been  drawn 
■cmss   the  western  suburbs,    to   prevent  the 
0*Flaherties  from  rushing  down  from  the  moun-^ 
tains  and  gallopping  through  the  town,  to  plun« 
der  the  honest  burghers,  the  descendants  of  a 
company  of  English  merchants ; — it  was  in  vain 
even   that   the    OTlaherty  of  the  day    was 
branded  with  absenteeism;  and  that  for  thirty 
years  he  had  given  no  other  proof  of  his  recol* 
bctiDn  of  such  a  spot,  than  his  annual  demand 
of  the  few  chief  rents  which  still  remained  to 
bifli :  in  spite  of  all  these  <<  damning  proofl^*^ 
ihcK  was  yet  a  magic  in  the  name ;  and  while 
the  gallantry  and  misfortunes  of  the  brave  sept 
fevQ  stUlCiung  in  many  a  merry  planxty,  or 
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chaunted  in  many  a  doleful  etonan,  th^iknlts 
and  ferocity  of  its  turbul^t  i^liiefs  idflh  ih^ 
cattings,  and  cosheii&gs,  and  bketc  teiltii,  ^d 
other  barbarous  exactions  of  thdr  fiftidal  pow^, 
were  all  forgotten.  All  the  reeollecdoUd  of  tbc^ 
Aipihe  districts  were  associate  witll  the  nanM^,* 
fiirtunes,  and  fate  of  that  fkllen  but  rer^tid' 
dynasty ;  the  recent  triumphs  of  ^ose  repf^ 
aentatiTC)  now  conveyed  such  general  luitiefike* 
tkm  to  the  mere  Irishry  of  the  Bally-bbe. 

General  Count  Malachi  O'Flaherty,  the  hero 
of  the  day,  was  of  the  highest  (nrd^r  of  Irish 
exiles,  whom  the  misrule  of  thehr  own  oountary 
had  driven  to  become  the  ornaments  and  defend^ 
ers  of  another.  With  considerable  talent^  oou^ 
Hage,  and  great  personal  beauty,  he  Was  leia 
indebted  for  his  rapid,  but  late,  promoiioh  inllie 
French  service,  and  his  favor  at  die  Frenoh 
4otirt,  to  these  superior  natural  ^downie»t% 
dian  to  the  degrading  accident  of  his  rdatioli^ 
4iip,  being  daimed  (not  proved)  by  thepra* 
fl^te  Count  Du  Barry,  and  to  the  condesoeR^ 
mh  with  which  he  permitted  the  king*9  mistniis 
l#eall  him  cousin  in  the  arde,  where  eringiog 


peas  and  crotidiing  priests  received  their  appoint- 
ments, and  canvassed  their  promotions  from  the 
smiles  of  the  royal  ooncuUne.  Previous  to  this 
mortifying  distinction,  he  had  caolj  won  unprot 
fitaUe  honours,  in  a  service  which  afforded  to  the 
Irish  exile  no  prospect,  but  thafe  of  growii^ 
more  unhappy  as  he  grew  old  in  it ;  but  from 
this  epoch  kb  military  promotion  was  rapid,  his 
illustrious  Irish  descent  was  acknowledged  in  his 
patent  of  French  nobility,  and  he  had  his  ^'  charge 
i  la  oaur^**  and  the  *^  enlrie  des  petiis  apparie- 
mmsJ^  If  in  the  first  era  of  his  favour,  his 
high  martial  spirit,  his  sense  of  family  honour 
and  hereditary  glory,  had  to  struggle  against 
privileges  and  distinctions,  so  degraded  by  the 
source  from  whence  they  flowed ;  yet  long  ab^ 
sence  from  bis  native  land,  his  habitual  inter- 
oourse  with  a  nation  of  slaves,  in  a  country 
irhere  there  was  no  public  opinion,  no  private 
morals,  had  gradually  blunted,  though  it  had 
ns^fT  extinguished  these  feelings.  An  indignant 
remorae  in  the  midst  of  his  good  fortune,  would 
frequently  rise  to  emlHtter  the  present,  and  lead 
him  to  regret  the  dignified  adversity  of  die  past. 
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T)tis  mood  of  mind  was  not  p^uliar  taCqunt 
OTlaberty.  The  unfortunate  and  exiled 
catholic  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  depen(^f(pts 
abroad,  as  slaves  at  home,  carried  about  with 
ihem  a  dark  repining  temperj  which  rend^i:fyl 
them  not  less  suspicious  of  favours  confi^^^^ 
dian  they  were  jealous  of  distinctions  withheld. 
"^  In  politics,  Count  OTlaherty,  as  a  feudal 
aristocrat,  was  a  stem  upholder  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings;  but  though  upon  principle  a 
Jacobite,  he  was,  by  sentiment,  a  oontemni^  of 
the  despicable  family  in  whose  cause  his  own  had 
suffered  ruin,  almost  to  extinction.    In  religion^ 

he  was  a  Roman  catholic,  upon  point  of  honour; 

f..*  •  .     ,  ,    •  . 

hut  while   he  regularly  (in  the  Irish   catholic 

phrase),  ^^  attended  his  duty,*"  and  assisted  a  la 

messe  du  roi,  at  Versailles,  he  was,  at  Paris,  in  the 

<*  coterie  dHolbach^*  and  of  the  prevailing  faith  of 

-£'} 

all  the  espritsfortSj  and  fashionable  jAilosophera 

of  the  day ;  who  admitted  no  infallibility  but  in 

]»fj  ', 

the  wit  of  the  patriarch  of  Femey,  who  borrowed 
tfieir  texts  from  Rabelais,  and  who  took  their 
epigraphs  from  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau.  A  ^oaan 
q{  pleasure,  in  the  tru^t  sense  of  the  word,  but 


^  en Aoffime  comme  UJauif^  always  in  love,  rardj 
oiit  of  debt,  ad£cted  to  play,  and  spoiled  alike 
by  his  mistresses  and    his  creditors,    he  was 
leafY^Iy  accountable  for  a  character,  to  which  he 
had  been  predestined  by  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try ;  nor  answerable  for  irregularities,  into  which 
he  was  hurried  by  a  vivacity  of  constitution,  the 
temperament  of  his  nation.      Unrestrained  by 
those  wholesome  ties,  which  men  placed  under 
the   control  of  public  opinion   in  their  own 
country,  acknowledge  and  obey,  still  handsome^ 
and  still  *'  en  bonne  foriunej''^  the  Count  had  yet 
attmned  the  age,  when  the  tide  of  life  is  on  its 
ebb — when  the  vain  are  vainest,  and  men  of 
gallantry  most  gallant  Touchy  and  jealous  of  the 
triumphs  which  once  sought  him,  but  which  he 
was  now  obliged  to  seek,  he  was  the  more  dan* 
gerous,  as  he  was  less  passionate.     The  penalties 
of  time  were  paid  off  from  the  treasury  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  the  ambition  of  supporting  a  le* 
putation,  which  had  placed  him  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Lauzuns  and  the  Lauragais,  left  him  ready 
for  any  adventure  which  circumstance  and  atu»» 
tion  might  throw  in  his  way. 
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Bach  *wte  the  filM,  wllfltoe  weMii^ 
ptbti  of  Ms  patrtiiKMy  e«iMl  io^tmi^  a  tMi. 
ttdon  in  St.  ^GrallM.  The  a«tit  %!»<  tti^ 
gerilt^,  flto  all  Micb  eveAte  il«  in  Ivdaiid*  It 
fhMl  considered  fts  ^  die  hapfrf  y^rtogtie  of  a 
ifvreUing  tbente,**  m  whicili  die  Fridi  'peteuidby 
Was  to  be  tetft/otedj  aeooiding  to  die  ilMginiti||^ 
#f  those  ifphoee  ibrefitthers  had  been  all  laag^ 

The  Count  O'Flaheity  only  arrived  m  DobHli 
fai'time  to  witneis  die  completion  of  hie  hopee, 
iMtd  to  go  throvgh  the  forms  which  the  law  re- 
hired. He  then  set  off  on  his  royal  puigims 
to  St.  Grellan,  with  a  suit  of  two  carriages,  and 
acoompanied  by  his  champion  and  kinsman,  the 
Butm  O'Brien,  by  the  Abb6  O'Flaherty^  aad 
by  two  young  French  noblemen  of  his  own  ad»el 
imd  caste,  who  had  viated  Ireland  in  afrdic. 

The  eyes  of  the  protestant  ascendancy  of  the 
town,  as  they  glared  from  the  balcony  of  the 
ijpiscopal  palace,  beheld  with  amazement  the 
moltitudeto  who  followed  the  chariot  of  the 
^flitorions  dient  <>f  Baron  O'Brien.  At  the 
<^fai£bigh,  the  horses  were  tnken  from  the  Comics 
carriage,  and  be  was  carried  to  the  Proudfert 


AtmA  on  the -necks  ^  kis  sepU  QThe  fittpn^oo 
iras  ohaiied  thvouj^  the  town^itb  bisown  heupB) 
bjm  perty  of '^*  laksbf  Anran l>a]?«)'*  ied«mi.lijr 
^SbeneywhoBemotfaer^Moffuiij^Sriei^  iabcr  Aivt- 
nile  ooBtitaie,.st0odiii  a^window^iwub  the  yqyoig 
nkicfof  the  Mac  TiegB»  the  Barott^^mily  Bon^iti 
her  anoB;  end  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs  in  tlieir 
cmffiif^  dladu  Sartif  fton  the  hay  vnDdom\^t 
mbkh  Onor  OThdberty  had  formerly  «hited 
tUxy  Oge^oa  his  irisit  to  St  Grellan,  waved 
their  white  ker^iefs  to  the  Goimt  as  he  pas«ed; 
whose  gracioiis  sixdle,  and  graceful  bow,  ga^ 
them  liiU  isasunuice  that^^  j^  coup  Jut  ip0KFii,^* 
and  that  he  had  aheady  made  >up  his  miiid  io 
the  Green  Knighthood,  and  Baiony  of  &%- 
sUtterie,  as  Miss  Mac  Taai^  the  elder^  ^had 
made  up  her^s  to  be  ^Countess  .OTkhcjtty,  .of 
tMoyculkn. 

As  the  eMrening  advanced,  pfepantions  .wsfe 
laade  £>r  «tiie  old  Irish  demonstratioD  of  .^41 
aMTts  of  j(qr^  and  triumph — a  jbonfire*  The 
whole  town  and  BaUyboe  were  in  mpvem^t. 
Children    came   bounding    down    the  mw^ 


im^  with  their  tributary  /ftrMiNi0l#tf^v/4K(> 
okl  folk  were  busied  in  ooUactiag  tur^  wM^' 
hoQCB,  and  sea*Wieed«,  ta  heap  up  in  purtifniliprf 
Btntions;  aod  the  fiahenora  of;  the\fiUiiii||^ 
inarched  up  the  main  fltreets  in :  a  8oit  a£  totk^. 
fused  procession,  carrying  bundles  ci  reeds  ina, 
poles  (as  on  the  eve  of  SU-  John),  %a-  coth 
tribute  to  the  general  conflagra^n.  Youi^ 
females,  canning  small  brooms  of  dock  steiM>  . 

touched  the  passengers  widi  their  rustic /xsces^ : 
with  die  simpering  request  of  ^*  honouri  the^ 
bonfire,''  <<  honour  the  bonfit^  of  the  OTlaher- : 
ties  and  the  O'Briens ;  '*  and  those  who  refused  lo 
comply  with  this  demand  by  moving  the  hat  or 
bending  the  knee,  did  not  withhold  their  ho- 
mage with  impunity.     It  was  to  little  purpooe 
that  the  HonouraUe  and  Right  Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Grellan  fulminated  a  bull 
from  his  ecclesiastical  residoice,  against  boi^ 
fires  and  riotous  assemblies;  that  the  mandate  . 
was  proclaimed  by  the  beadle  with  bell  and  staffs 

*  Bcrodles  of  fmderwood  and  brambles^  picked  up  in  the 
lisdgcs,  &e« 


I) 


Mi  withthrf6'<<  UakhiH'-^  tbiitfe  wttT^peatefl- 
bj  tbe  verger  in  panUfiealibu^;  echoed  by  t^ 
sqii€aking>  cborifiters,  and  ilitonated  by  a  bast* 
^rfc«r  choral-^tb^  brasneens  still  came  in,  iliid'' 
tbe  fires  Mazed  out.  It  mta  to  as  litde  ptaH 
pose  that  tbe  state  came  in  md  of  the  churebi; 
that  old  justice  H^nks,  brother  of  the  ardb^ 
deacon  of  St.  Grrellas,  rummaged  all  the  statuti^ 
books,  from  William  to  €korge,  to  find  soiM 
act  ^  for  the  better  putting  down-  of  seditidtUr 
and  popish  bonfires:^  the  evil  had  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  legislature,  the  law  had  prt^ 
vided  no  penalty ;  and  had  not  the  great  biH>' 
garch  of  the  town  and  county,  the  Lord  Viscoutit 
Proudfort  (brother  to  the  bishop^*  uncle  to  the 
dean,  and  cousin,  or  kinsman,  to  half  th^  ridi ' 
rectors  and  prebendaries  in  the  diocese),  in  his 
quality  of  governor  of  the  town,  ordered  out  a 
military  party  to  suppress  the  incendiary  symp- 
toms of  insurrection,  (which  under  the  simple 
nadne  of  bonfires^  were  in  fact  tbe  bouleafeus  dt 
incipient  rebellion,)   there  is  every  reason  to 

•  "  Uaithi;*  listen :  the  •«  Oyw,"  or  rather  **  O  ye^** 
cf  the  Connaught  town  crien. 
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cappon,  tluit  the  bonfiNt  moM  «railMU]N^ 
have  gone  out  of  tbeoonlyet. 

As  it  was,  a  xioC  ^asflnedl  a  li^  oT- 4ipia 
wore  lost,  aome  half  doaePy  rhatf  naVudn  Ugfc 
catten  and  bog-toolt«n,  were  tnoaivOTittd .  io 
the  aells  of  the  towiKijail-^-HNmie  &m  ^fanhi 
were  fractured,  lome  few  heads  wave  ^ImohsBj 
and  aome  few  bia^e  Engtish  sotdisrs^  (wsalhjf 
of  a  better  cause,)  were  wounded  fay  ithitt  4|b- 
fiuling  missile,  a  well-directed  stone,  throwikl^ 
a  well-practised  hand.  Thus,  before  midnight, 
the  social  order  of  St.  Grellan  was  restored; 
but,  lo !  as  the  grey  dawn  broke  upon  the  silent 
t4>wn,  the  bonfires  were  found  Uacing  higher 
than  ever,  from  cliff  to  cliff,  from  rode  to  rock, 
along  every  high  point  on  the  coast ;  as  if  the 
sun,  as  he  rose  from  behind  O'Flaher^s  moun- 
tains, had  kindled  them  with  his  own  celestial 
rays.  It  was  thus  in  ancient  times  be  was  wont 
-to'light  up  the  fires  of  the  god  Samhuin,  at  the 
same  high  places,  and  at  the  same  asason ;  while 
:druid  priests  sang  his  praise,  and  sold  bisdi^ 
pensations. 

There  were  many  in  St.  Grellan  who  jrhfii 


mm  o'vtAMftftTVt.' 
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they  heard  of  tiiKi  pheBomenon  of  the  qucoob* 

less  fires,  crossed  themseWes.  Some  Uiere  were 
indeed  who  could  aooount  for  the  fact  upon 
veiy  simple  princijrfeff;  bdt  the  OMgoritj  pie^ 
ferred  the  belief,  that  the  whcde  wasaimraeuknit 
interposition  of  Heaven  itself,  in  testimcmy  of  its 
special  protection  of  a  family  and  of  a  churdr, 
whidi,  in  spite  of  these  oocadonal  proofs  of 
celestial  favour,  were  still  prostrate  before  hu- 
man power,  and  subjugated  1^  human  events. 
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CHAPTER  III, 

L 

THK  REVIEW. 

Beanty,  and  tneh  » itock  of  tin|md«oea,  ^ 

Am  to  the  pUylioiue  woll  oiif  bt  roeomoitod  her. 

■'.  '  •      ■ 

The  warrior,  Libtrtj,  with  bendinf  sails 

Helm'd  bis  bold  eonrse  to  fair  Hibemla's  valee  ^- 

Pirm  aa  be  ftepa  along  the  ■boating  lands* 

Lo !  Troth  and  Vlrtne  range  their  radiant  bands; 

Sad  Snpentltion  wails  h«r  empira  torn, 

Art  piles  his  oar,  and  Commerce  poors  her  horn. 

BotanU  6lertfeii,  CmtM  Ji*  ■ 

Time  went  on ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  <<  nay  not  so  much,'^  from  the  epoch 
of  the  OTlaherty  cause,  the  force  of  drcum* 
stance,  bearing  down,  as  it  ever  does,  the  sys- 
tems of  human  policy,  effected  changes  in 
Ireland,  which  the  legislatures  of  centuries  had 
deemed  impracticable,  and  which  the  bigotry  of 
interested  ignorance  had  shunned,  as  ruinous.* 
Within  this  ^^  brief  and  petty  space,^'  the  shoclc 
of  opinion  (first  felt  in  America)  had  vibrated 
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to  the  remotest  regions  of  civilization;  and 
wherever  the  deep  and  awful  convulnon  had 
passed,  the  long-during  edifice  of  despotism  had 
crumbled  under  its  influence.  Even  Ireland, 
the  ctd  de-^ac  of  politics  and  of  society — inert 
and  stagnant  as  she  had  long  lain,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  penal  code — participated  in  the 
movement  The  Irisb^or  to  give  the  people 
of  Ireland  a  more  definite  designation — the 
Irish  Catholics,  though  excluded  from  all  pri* 
vileges,  were  reluctantly  acknowledged  to  exist 
as  citizens ;  and  were  allowed  to  pray,  as  con- 
science dictated,  without  incurring  the  penalties 
of  felony.  They  were  permitted  to  hold  their 
own  estates  in  their  own  hands,  without  fear  of 
the  treachery  of  their  children ;  they  could  ride 
blood  horses,  worth  fifty  pounds,  without  the 
risk  of  being  obliged  to  part  with  them  for 
live ;  they  might  fill  the  state  offices  of  watcb* 
men,  and  constables,  and  enter  into  the  liberal 
professions  of  attomies  and  notaries,  without 
being  considered  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  his  Majesty's  subjects;  they 
could  raise  their  timid  voices  in  cofiee-houses^ 
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and  shew  their  proscribed  faces  m  the  oastle 
yard.  Yet  with  all  theae  long-dreaded  innofa* 
tions — these  bugbears  to  loyalty  and  ascendanejr 
— di^  isle  was  not  ^*  frighten*d  from  her  pro- 
priety." No  civil  war  of  1641  was  rekiiidled, 
no  maasacre  of  St  Bartholomew  ensued  i  "EyiBtj 
wise  obnces^on  had  served  but  to  strengtiuir 
national  confidence,  and  to  develop  the  wm* 
tional  resources.  The  fearful  altematioiis  lAnik 
had  agitated  the  commuiuty  for  moiie  than  4 
century,  the  vague  and  wasteful  exortiixis  flf 
deUrioas  strength,  the  troubled  sleep  of '«x^ 
hausted  violence,  were  gradually  subsiding  m 
the  enjoyments  of  rights  obtained,  and  the  oonsci^ 
ousness  and  foretaste  of  rights  ta  be  cxmcedesU 
America  had  revolted  ;  and  England,  in  heir 
hour  of  peril,  fearing  Ireland,  as  the  oppssasor 
in  times  of  danger  always  fears  the  oppresaed^ 
rductantly  abandoned  a  part  of  that  all^per*' 
vading  and  comprehensive  system  of  tyrainiy» 
which  had  hitherto  paralyzed  the  energies  of 
the  nation;  and  by  this  *^ premier  ptar^  ren- 
dered the  ultimate  emancipation  of  the  people, 
morally,    and    almost    physically,   inevitaUe. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  a  French  fleet  toUi 
triumphantly   in   the    Irish    seas,*    that    di^ 

*  To  what  purpose^  it  may  be  asked,  are  tbeae  bitter 
recollections  revived  f  Certainly  neither  to  irritate  nor 
iatelt  the  English  nation,  from  whose  justice  and  good 
seose  Ireland  has  so  much  to  expect  The  £BMt»  bow- 
ever»  being  as  it  is,  it  is  neither  unfair  nor  unwise  to  re* 
mind  the  party  in  England,  who  are  perpetually  vociferat- 
ing, both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  ^  we  wont  be  buUifed,^^* 
and  who  endeavour,  by  alarmiog  the  timid,  and  by  aioosf . 
iog  the  passions  of  the  people,  to  seduce  them  into  no- 
pdpery  fanaticism,  that  the  Tory  faction  (calling  itself  the 
State)  has  been  iuUied  «ad  may  he  buiiied:  and  that  as  it 
never  has  granted  any  thing  to  justice  or  to  geoerosity,  llit 
torbiilence  of  the  Catholic  agitators  is  not  quite  as  ground-^ 
less,  or  devoid  of  policy,  as  their  opponents  affect  to  imagine. 
It  should  not  be  fbrgotten,  that  though  a  brave  and  higb- 
spirited  people  can  never  be  threatened  into  a  tame  subnuiN 
sion  to  wrong,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  most 
powerful  to  be  fbrced  into  a  concession  of  rights.  There 
is  an  inevitable  efficiency  in  moral  propriety,  f)K>m  the  mei^ 
canstancy  of  its  action:  accident,  at  some  time  or  other, 
must  conspire  with  it ;  and  small  circumstances  are  enough 
to  render  it  irresistible.  The  outcry  against  being  threat- 
ened into  toleration  is,  therefore,  mere  empty  declamation^ 
A' reasonable  apprehension  of  the  natural  conseqnencss  of 
moral  wrong  is  prudence,  not  fear^  even  though  the  aigih 
meat  l>e  advanced  in  the  spirit  of  hostility.  But,  after  all^ 
what  has  the  conduct  of  the  agitators  to  do  with  the 
pobdy  of  tbs  main  qnsstkm  ? 
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attempt  was  made  to  bribe  Ireland  into  tran- 
quillity,  by  relaxing  her  chains.  Then  indeed 
the  experiment  was  made ;  and  England  found 
that  the  people  she  had  so  long  oppressed,  were 
not  quite  debased.  Permitted  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence,  the  Irish  stood  forth  with  all  th^r 
ancient  valour,  and  with  more  than  their  ancient 
unity,  to  protect  their  native  land  from  ferogn 
aggression ;  and  to  realize  that  splendid  diream 
of  political  philosophy — a  national  army— self- 
associated,  self^rganized,  self-paid ;  each  and 
all  having  an  interest  and  a  property  in  the 
land  they  had  risen  to  defend. 

Such  were  the  Irish  volunteers*  whose  bril* 
liant,  but  short-lived  story,  forms  the  only  illu- 
minated page  in  Ireknd's  dismal  annals !  Such 
was  that  gallant  band  of  patriots,  who,  during 
the  short  epoch  of  their  existence,  rescued  their 

» 

country  from  bondage,  and  redeemed  it  from 
disgrace.  Attracting  the  attention  of  other 
countries,  and  winning  the  veneration  of  their 
bwn,  the  Irish  volunteers  made  daily  acquisidioDt 
dt  strength  by  an  alliance  with  all  classes. 
Nobles  sought  the  distinction  of  becoming  their 
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officers ;  men  of  boundless  wealth  were  proudl  pf 
beii^  enrolled  in  their  ranks ;  all  $ects  and  4fi 
xeligions  united  under  their  banner^;  and. tb§ 
moral  dimity  attached  to  the  service  cream4 
prepossessions,  which  its  imposing  exterior  wafi 
not  calculated  to  diminish,    A  race,  which  h94 
ever  been  deemed  comely,  became  improved  hg, 
military  discipline.     The  use  of  arm%   while  it 
rubbed  off  the  uncouth  awkwardness  of  the  lowec 
orders^  gave  energy  to  the  languid  movements 
of  the  highest.     Volunteering  became  a  vogue^ 
as  well  as  a  principle.    The  women  (and  Irelaa4 
was  then  deemed  the  Corinth  of  Europe)  U^ 
them  under  their  special  protection,  presented 
their  banners  and  dictated  their  devices.     G^ 
lantry  and  patriotism  were  never  in  a  more  stri^ 
alliance ;  and  national  vanity,  occasionally  si^ 
plying  the  place  of  national  feeling,  enlist^ 
many  in  the  volunteer  corps,  whose  natui^ 
vocation,  by  birth  and  caste,  lay  all  anoth^ 
way.  ^. 

To  defend  the  land  from  foreign  invasioiii. 
had  been  the  original  motive  which  armed  tin, 
volunteers  of  Ireland ;  but  this  was  pnly  a  tfviy 
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por^ry  remedy,  applied  to  a  temporary  evtt. 
The  result,  the  important  result,  was  an  effort 
to  emancipate  the  nation  from  ax  ceHliiriaBof  tm- 
mitigated  sufferiog,  and  to  re-open  those  aonroes 
of  national  prosperity,  which  had  so  loi^  been 
dried  up,  or  turned  aside.  The  impuke  gave 
a  new  spring  to  the  spirit  of  this  military  body; 
and  an  armed  association  of  thirty  thousand 
citizens,  assembling  by  their  representatnres, 
struck  terror  into  minds  inaccesnble  to  the  sugt- 
gestions  of  sound  policy,  or  of  fair  dealing. 
The  eloquence  of  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
was  not  to  be  resisted.  A  free  trad^  the  re- 
jected prayer  of  ages,  was  conceded ;  Ireland's 
l^slative  independence,  the  long,  but  hopeless 
aspiration  of  millions,  was  acknowledged,  and 
.the  government  consented  to  abandon  preteBsioM 
which  it  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  asseit* 

Wben,however,  America  triumphed,aod  peace 
was  proclaimed,  England — ^puniiJied  but  aot 
taught — returned  to  her  old  policy;  and  having 
uo  further  occasion  for  that  flame  she  had  per- 
mitted to  kindle,  she  resolved  to  quench  it. 
But  the  Irish  spirit,  like  a  long  com 
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'ipring  set  free^  though  soinewhat  too  rapid  and 
kKgnkur  in  its  movements,  was  still  too  forcible 
and  vigaroQs  to  be  readily  reduced  to  its  former 
-suligeetioD.  The  volunteers  still  continued  to 
debate  in  their  convention,  and  the  highest  in 
rank  and  talent  presided  in  their  aasemUies,  and 
.took  a  frank  and  approving  part  in  thar  de- 
liberations. They  continued  to  hold  their  mili- 
tary reviews  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
their  graceful  movements,  performed  under  the 
rewarding  eye  of  beauty,  were  executed  to  die 
exhikradng  sounds  of  their  national  music.  Such 
meetings  were  considered  as  historical  epochs  by 
the  people,  and  such  reviews  were  regarded  as 
Jiational  festivals. 

A  military  institution,  so  singular  in  its  na- 
twre  as  to  include  the  several  gradations  of  nobles 
and  commons,  merchants,  yeomen,  and  me- 
ebanics,  always  prompt  to  combat  the  views  of 
iMi  unfriendly  government,  and  make  head  i^ainst 
the  corrupt  influence  of  a  banditti  of  dictators,^ 

*  **  Three  of  four  grandees  had  such  an  influenoe  in  (he 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  that  their  coalition  commanded 
a  minority  npon  any  question.*' 
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looQ  became  to  the  state,  which  had  eulogised 
its  first  orgaDizatioiiy  an  object  of  amaiement, 
and  a  source  of  vexation.  In  th^  infancy,  the 
trolunteers  might  have  been  suppres6ed-<-in  their 
present  state,  to  resist  them  was  difficult ;  to  coo- 
troul  them,  vain  ;  to  disband  them,  impossiUei 
But  to  disunite,  to  undamine,  to  sap,  to  slander^ 
and  to  vilify,  were  always  practicable  in  Ireland- 
Corruption,  the  old  medium,  waa  again  resorted 
ta  Religion,  the  old  state  engine  of  EngKsk 
policy,  was  again  brought  into  play.  Aidiciile^ 
under  many  forms,  launched  by  the  witty  and 
the  profligate,  the  hireling  satirist  and  the  pcaw 
sioned  buffoon,  was  set  to  work  to  raise  *^  that 
dread  laugh,**^  agidnst  which  even  virtue  is  not 
always  proof.  The  volunteers  themselves,  Uke 
all  sanguine  reformers,  and  like  all  IrishmeD, 
overshooting  or  deviating  from  their  mark,  oc- 
casionally furnished  their  enemies  with  anii$ 
against  themselves ;  and  divisions,  industriously 
sown  between  the  leaders  and  their  corps,  wevt 
rapidly  breaking  up  their  unity,  when  the  French 
revolution  broke  forth — a  brand  from  the  altar 
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6t  American  independeiDce— an  event  that  ter- 
liiinated  the  struggle  between  kings;  and  began' 
the  ccmtest  between  governments  and  nations. 

The  French  revolution,  at  its  dawn  so  splen* 
did  and  so  temperate,  produced  in  Ireland  an 
eflect  the  most  powerful  and  electric    Reor« 
ganizing  in  their  legblative  assembly  a  new 
empire  from  an  old  despotism,  breaking  the  fet* 
ters  of  ages,  and  calling  forth  a  national  army 
to  replace  thcar  liveried  and  foreign  forces,  the* 
French  had  obtmned  the  sufirages  of  the  wise 
and  good  of  all  parties ;  but  in   Ireland  their 
proceedings  awakened  more  than  admiraticm — ' 
they  aroused  a  powerful  sympathy,  and  a  deep* 
and  self-reflecting  interest    They  gave  an  ex^ 
ample  of   which  Ireland  had   but  too  much 
reason  to  avail  herself;  and  the  Irish  volunteers 
boldly,  though  not  prudently,  commemcmited 
the  great  event  of  the  revolution  by  the  most- 
public  demonstration  of  opinion.     It  was  then' 
that  the   government,  taking  new  alarm,  re-' 
solved  upon  the  destruction  of  a  force,  which, ' 
if  it  had  no  other  demerit,  must  have  been 

VOL.    I.  H 


4^  once,  odjous  and  ampiciouf^  bec^Wf  it« 
ifjiVir-natK^al.  Yet^  ere .  the  hwd  of  powec  IML 
with .  an  .annihilating  weight  upm  the  devol^dl 
bands,  while  public  opmion  yet  suspended,  the 
OQBQing  blow,  the  volunteers  continued  to  ex-^ 
hibit  to  their  partial  fellow-citizeps  that  admirmUer 
disdpline  to  which  they  had  so. long  and.ag^ 
dieerfuUy  submitted;  and  their  reviews  en-.. 
tinued  to  embrace  all  classes,  either  as  a^ctors  or. 
spectators,  from  the  viceroy  to  the  lowest  pc^i^ 
lace. 

It  happened  that  while  the  army  of  Ulster^ 
were  celebrating,  in  their  province,  the  annive^ 
sary  of  the  French  Bevolution,  the  army  of 
Leinster,  with  liess  ostensible  motives  for  re-, 
union,  were  summoned  to  a  grand  review, in\ 
th/^  Phcenix  Park.  The  reviewing  general,  upon 
this,  as  upon  every  other  occasion,  was  the 
great  Earl  of  Charlemont,  the  general  of  the 
volunteer  army  of  Ulster,   the  father  of  the. 
volunteer  army  of  Ireland ;  one  of  those  men 
«fho  hallow  a  whole  people,  and  lift  up  all  who-, 
live  in  their  time.    Presiding  over  a  great  army 


fer  yg^M  withbUil''r«^aid^  h(^  Ikd' Mssiufbd  t& 

Eterl  bf  Cha^l^dnft  wa«  tlfett  advkntied  itiyeih^ 
MB  EfilORft^  ixhd€t  thieii-  eonn^^t  itifirtnil^^'i' 
yet«till  atliii^post,  hd  gave  to  hfe'  cdtiritry^whtt' 
a^  ih  its  uttal  egotism  r^irei  foi"  iti(^If-^^ 
healtb^^hfe  tikne,  his  tastes,  his  repbs^;  aiid'it  is' 
mebtncb'oly  to  add,  his  pea^. 

Oh  the  evening  previbtis  to  this  review  (oncf  oJP 
the  last  and  the  most  i^Iehdid),  the  several  corpse  ^ 
were  seen  marching  into  the  capital  from  varioul^ ' 
directions.    They  were  met  by  the  coi^dial  inha- 
bitants,' who  accepted  thdr  billets  with  cheerftil- 
neiffi,  receiving  them  witH  boundless  hospitality, 
and  entertaining  them  with  emulous  profusion. 
In  the   morning  (and  it   was  a  bright    May  ' 
morriing)  Dublin  was  all  bustle  and  movement. 
MQitary  music  was  he^rd  in  every  direction. 
The  carriages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  colonels  ' 
and  commandants  of  the  various  provincial  corps, 
came  rolling  into  town  from  the  seats  and  villas" 
of  their  distinguishcfd  owners.     The  different 

*  In  1782»  well  denominated  •«  IreUnd's  lifetime.*' 
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toftps  assembled:  to.%beat  dT  dtum,  or  somid  of 
trampet;  forming  themselves  iato  fangaideSr.io> 
the  most  spacious  streets, -or.  along,  the:  neU^; 
quays  of  the  Liffey:  and  fay  eleven  o'doeklhet 
army  of  Leinster,  led  on  by  the  DuUia.  VokuBir- 
teers,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Lauster,  were^i^li 
marching  to  the  scene  of,  action.  At  multa(i|^ 
preceded,  followed,  and  surrounded  tbeni^;.  ai|4' 
all  who  did  not,  or  could  not  acoompany^  thcip 
to  the  field,  hailed  and  cheered  them  aa  tbqr* 
passed,  from  the  windows,  balconies,  imd  roQ& , 
of  the  houses.  „  :        r 

The  Phoenix  Park— the  old  manor  of  Fiqm^ 
uUgey*  gallantly  translated  by  Lord  Cfaestat- 
field  into.  ^^ pJumix" '^ once  the   domaiA  ^f. 
the  poweiful- priors  of  Eilmainham«  now  tljle- 
'*^  hel  respiro'^  of  the  anglo-Irish  offioialsp  fnm 
the  viceroy  to  the  chamberlain,  from  the  pe-  ' 
cretary  of  state  to  the  clerk  of  the  kitcheoTr-  • 
the  Phoenix  Park  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  ni^t, 
bei^utiful  suburban  pleasure  grounds  that.^y  , 
city  in  Europe  can  boast     Since  the  Uni|oi|,  it . 
has  been  deserted  by  the  dispirited  citizens^pf 


lOiAAhifanid  wholly  abandoned  to  the  teinporarjr 
ipesideBee^df  the  English  ^tnembers  •  of  the.  Irish 
"f^vermnttft.  *  At^the  epoch  here  alluded  to.  It 
^ivto'^not  only  the  site  of  many  villas  belonging 
t^fltef'nobiUty,  but  the  Hyde  Park  aiid  Ken^ 
«ngton  of  the  Irish  metropolis.  It  was  the 
tlidly  resort  of  the  rank,  beauty,  and  fashion  of 
thd  capital,  where  the  corso  was  performed  with 
iSl  the  punctuality  of  an  Italian  tovm.  It  wafs 
the  weekly  promenade  of  the  lower  and  middle 
<^k^  who  assembled  there,  not  only  for  lieahb 
and  amusement,  but  to  witness  that  emulous 
t&^ay  of  splendid  equipages  and  numerous 
caraltfy,  which  it  was  then  the  vanity,  and  some^ 
times  the  ruin  of  the  Irish  gentry  to  indul^ 
ift;  and  above  all,  it  had  been  the  site  of  all 
Military  exercises,  from  \h&^^  joustes  eifitea^'  of 
ihos^  belligerent  monks,  the  knights  templars  of 
^mainham,  to  the  reviews  of  the  Irish  vdmw 
fetfs. 

"  Its  diverdfieS  scenery,  the  vast  variety  d^ 
its  surface,  and  the  acddent  of  a  broad  and 
ttointenlipted  plain,  caQed  the  ^Fifteen  Atx&^^ 
admirably  calculate  the  Pbcenix  Park  for  miG- 
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ury  pToIu^ons.  Bimig  ft^m  iij/d  bn|ci  cfvthe 
Li^jj  in  a  ^ucoeniiqa  of  gotb  enoMDOH^  Jj^ 
oomouuids  aa  ^extenor  i^ew  of  that  cqihillUia^ 
landscape,  which  swells  on  ^  cppomtB9f(3^  ^ 
the  river  to  ,the  base  of  a  ridge  of  awnqtajijl^ 
^whose  bold  ai\d  dachig  oilt^pe  fionnf  the  jbaek 

ground  of  the  whole.  Witl^  ^  PPTX  ^*^^ 
perMe  sweOuig^  of  the  ffa&fiB  and  <^b)idf|| 
gl^s,  inten»eet|ed  by  the  gleanu^  ^vMm  of 
pnall  natural  lak^  dii9^uj9e  an  air  qf  jruijf) 
beauty,  pen  oyer  tbe  pN^p^  gpwA  «^» 
court ;  while  groves  of  luxufiaot  bawtbop,  jof 
jarge  and  venepble  grpwtb,  qpread  their  ^)a4ni 
oyer  many  *<  an  fdleqr  grieePf  dingie^  nd  l;ii|i)i]r 
dell,^  in  whose  recesses  grofips  of  4eer  f^ftflf 
UQdisturbed,  and  ai^d  a  toudi  of  yildiww  iif^f 
^oene  at  once  romantic  and  cultivaled. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Tgluntefr  rei^ef^  AOip 
alluded  to,  the  park  was  fdl  ^;ri^  fui^  gdl^i 
verdure  and  sunshine.  The  Liffey  veflc||B||||^ 
skies  blue  as  any  that  ever  tinted  the  Yi|tc^af 
the  Amo ;  and  th^  ri^  b]ooio  of  ^e  fiawthpoo^ 
pvahed  forth  by.  a  4Diild  winter  ai|d  ftn 
pated  spring  (so  poninon  and  so  d^puffif 
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in^>lMdflA  the  ahr  *witik  p^ffone.  The  DttMii 
potiMtti%  ciallii%  dftrkly  •gakist  ibfr  piirpte 
|igliiii^;llwsr  horisoD,  gtve  miicf  to^die  €ily4 
iriiidr€dttUltd,^«ft  it  spread  doWii  to  llie  fKifel4 
flmy  a  npm  and  irteeple»  niogUni^  witk  tll» 
fli^-f]f^^p«neh,  which  thefilDdeilitb  the  vary 
kMU  tf  Wit  aMtapolia;  T^iiti«  ftr  ^le  ^itoleiw 
anniMiit  of  ihe  kmly»  and  pavHioni  af  cfwr^ 
teloir  mad  .kmd^  tor  'tShe  vepone  af  the  glaat^ 
veto  pildKd  aomig  4he  gkns  and  dkffles,  ioai( 
flat  la  ittpede  iint  movemenCi  of  the 'trdopa.^ 
Sknu'  feW)  tspein  *wA  #riectM  ^uiinetoGa,  atk 
tMiiad  Mtentioft^  by  th^  pedfililv  eld^mee,  by 
thrfpiakb  Huit  sentmeUed  thenr  drajM  M 
antained  eatranoe,  and  by  tfse  HbanuM  thik 
floated  oa  dieir  damaik.  One  <if  these^  #itb 
dwrioyii^ag  over  Jt,  wall  the  viea^egal  htaiqiicit 
tdaH^  T^terveA  fMr  his  e^ctfeHenejr,  the  LdrCt 
iMxMtmt^  and  Mb  p&ity.  Ataotber  wai  It^ 
gaUaatay,  on  the  partt)f  the  DabKn  Voluviteelrij' 
to  their  iflastriotn  com Wail^der.  Ttslcarlet  btoi 
ner^  with  the inottoof  Cram abdo,  denODed  that  it 
was  reterred  for  the  Leiaater  family^     >  * 
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.  >AlU  the  several  ^eskpl  entiwoa  ^  tbe-jpftfji 

jiet^  thrown  opea  la  .seqeiire.  the  «|nii|tjmde, 

.which  poured  in  from  the  capital  ap^-,  iM  i^- 

jvirons.  For  the  Irish^  always  prone  torpIf«¥^re^ 

pr  to  what  they  deem  pleasinpe,  an  the  ipeo|4e 

^1  the  world  .     ,      ^    r-:i. :' 

^«  De  vivre  heureux — s*ils  avoient  de  qooi  ▼nrnL** ;  -, 

Towards  mid-day,  the  tide  aet  in  with.  g^99i(L 

£>rce.    Parties  of  men,  women^  and  childraBy 

^scaped  from  the  foul  air  of  the  ^*  Lihextj^V  4ff 

\^  Partrick'^s  Close,"  already  seated  upon  Tariw^ 

hillocks,  and  covered  with  dust,  were,  in  tjbdr 

own  language,  ^^  moistening  thdr  day,**  bj  g 

recurrence  to  that  resource,  which  rarely  jbil^ 

the  lower  Irishj  even  in  the  w(»%t  of  time9'^ 

whiskey.      Groups  of  bare-legged    npnlpqpnni 

with  their  ragged  jackets  on  their  anns»  ^i^ 

brogues  on  their    shoulders,  and  their  sbqijt 

sticks  in  their  hands,  came  trooping  over  t]^ 

green  heights ;  their  brawny  breasts  expoaed  I9 

the  sun,  and  their  staring  eyes,  searching  for  **  a 

place  to  see  the  Review,''*  where  they  might 

admire  the  manoeuvring  of  their  owp  village '<» 

county  corps,   and  be  thus  enabled  en  their 
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J^teslic^rbwlll  or  Hia^  Hatdr»CotiD^  KiKbA^, 
•ftp  Gouit^  ©fctitt.  •  ■  '    '■■  ^'"^  ■ 

%  nM  •  fSftlofek,^  were  foUowea^  hf'  tVe 
humbler  order  of  vehicles  of  all  kbidsvt!fib 
old  Irish  7%m  whiskey,  iht  Chaise  marine, 
'tKit  tSqftecknis-  Irish  fiunily  vehicle,  ii^d^  l>re- 
decessor  ct  modem  jingles;  the  Nbddy!  ih^ 
Kumble,  unpretending,  public* durriage,  41fi&h 
ptaoed  the  driver,  hb  horse,  tihi  his  bompahion, 

■  i 

rti  such  intimate^  close,  and  social  contact;  tBe 

•  i.'  * 
Dublin  hackney  coach,  that  short  process  to 

dislocation;  thepo  chay,  from  Castle  Knock,  or 

t^astle  Dermott,  from  the  "  Black  Bull,"  or  tTfie 

^*  Man  of  War  ;**  with  the  one-horse  chwr  oT  tlie 

Dvblhi  cobkney,  or  the  new-invented  **  Duchesses 

glff,^  the  tmpopuiar  novelty,  sported  by  an  un- 

...  "       ■'    ^ 

popular  corporator,  who,  as  the  pasquinade  ot 

■"•*"** 
the  day  had  it — - 

•  •*  Sel  up  his  gig 

.     With  the  momef  he  got  for  sticking  a  pig.^*     '•;  'A 

*  The  vaudetilUs  Of  Dublm  were  then  as  much  a  vehicTe 
foe  giviag  v^i  to  public  «UsoociteDl^  as  thoM  of  Pirit  in 
the  time  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
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all  jumbledy  joBtledy  diMoUad,  fpnd  jdiafttend 
along,  with  emuloi^  sapidity*  •  Tbe  ^  J^dyi** 
aiu}  ^^^uggj V  from  fially4]DU|^,  or  BaUy40i% 
from  Glassneveo,  or  Gla«imftnagju%  moiuilad 
en  croupe  upon  the  stout  lam  garrons  *  of  thm. 
husbands,  displayed  *^  their  broad  baaTer  bat% 
and  red  cloaks  aU  so  fine,"  to  the  enriQiis  cyw, 
and   invidious  sarcasms  of  thor  less  opulent, 
pedestrian  neighbours. 

Last,  and  late,  and  long  after  tbe  plebpioo^ 
spectators  were  assembled,  came  the  splendid 
and  numerous  equipages  of  the  luristocracy  ;  tbe 
greater  number  drawn  by  four,  and  some  by  six, 
horses;  with  liveries  that  sparkled  in  the  sun, 
like  cloths  of  gold,  and  out-riders  mounted  on . 
steeds,  that  looked  like  chargers.    Irving  up 
tbe  most  perilous  sites,  and  *^  seeking  glory, 
even  in  the  cannon's  mouth,'^  came  rolling  Ol^ 
the  female  charioteers,  supreme  above  all  in 
splendour   and    attractions ;    some   of   whom, 
mounted  in  ^ofty  phaetons,  and  guiding  th^ 
fiery  coursers  with  more  spirit  than  discretion, 

*  Ganon,  a  lean  hone. 


set  thit^Mi^Id  m*»e:^  ^edd  qptettdiA  jk^ 
amtf^^%et^  Bowe?^;  ^ai  few ^  Hd'  tb^y  wtol^^ 
obili^i^db&^'^,   Ibf  Mgh  ^aetbn^  tod  ftmaa^ 

charibttei-flMtH'^^^  tKen' alik^  ttoveUies  ^  tML 
Iund;  ^fld'Wbi^  exclusivdy  oonfiiied  to  thhUi 

dieir  husbatfds  governed  the  -  diafe,  and  riited 
itt'thecdtefi«8  of 'the  ca{)itfi9,  as  their  consorts 
rtit^  the  cdiintry,  no  all  the  insolence  of  exclii:-* 
^Te  pritilc^,  tott  'all  the  lawlessness  of  vtfU 
limits  pow^r. 

ConspictkHis  animgst  the  most  conspieudiiir 
of  these  stars  of  the  ascendant,  was  t  lady,  whb 
tbok  the  ibAd  with  an  itbitj  a  brilliabcy,  atnl' 
bostle,  which  for  a  titne  fixed  the  attention  iP 
aH  upkfn  bersdf.  Although  a  fine  woman,  in 
the  strictest  ten^  of  the  term,  and  still  band-* 
some,  thotlgh  not  stHl  very  young,  she  was  evefa 
roote  distingD&bed  by  her  air  of  high  supremacy, 
than  by  her  beauty-  She  sat  loftily  in  a  loft/ 
phaeton,  which  was  emblazoned  with  arms^  and 
covered  with  coronetb ;  iind  she  played  with  her 
long  whip,  as  ladies  of  old  managed  their  fans, 
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jvith  grace  and  coquetry.  Sbtp  wm  dremed  m  « 
licb  habity  whose  faciags  and  fOp|tul^tte8i  spoke 
ber  the  lady  of  the  noble  cplonel  of  some  fniH 
yincial  corps,  of  volunteers*  A  high  military 
cap  surmounted  with  a  jdume  of  b]a§:k  featfaers^ 
well  became  her  bright,  bold,  Vl^k  eyes^  and 
her  brow  that  looked  as  if  accustom^- ^  jtQ 
threaten  and  command.^  The  air  had  deepenisd 
h^  colour  through  her  rouge,a»  it  had  blown  fmm 
hq:  d^ky  dishevelled  tresses  the  mareschal  pow« 
der,  then  still  worn  in  Ireland — (thf  last  lingering 
barbarism  of  the  British  tddette,  which  France 
had  already  abandoned,  with  other  barbarout 
modes,  and  exchanged  for  the  coiffiire  d^Agrip^ 
pine  and  the  tiie  a  la  Brutus),  flex  pos^ 
h^  glance,  her  nod,  her  smile,  all  oonscious  and 
careless  as  they  were,  proclaimed  a  privilj^ged 
autocrat  of  the  Irish  ban  ton^  a  ^^  dasher^*  90. 
it  was  termed,  of  the  first  order: — ^for  that 
species  of  eifrontery  called  dashing  was  then  in 
full  vogue,  as  consonant  to  a  state  of  soci^ety, 
where  all  in  a  certain  class  went  by  assumption. 
The  lady  had  arrived  rather  early  in  the  field, 
for  one  whose  habits  were  necessarily  on  the 
wrong  side  of  time  and  of  punctuality.    She. 


jMine  bowling  ilong^keepin^p  b^r  Aisry  iCeedi  l^ 
a  ftovt  of  ieun«ftang'gaH)9p>  like  oiie  deep  tn  "tin 
8deBce  of  ibe  imindjf^--H[iow  derai^ging  tbel  ord^ 
of  aareh  of  the  troops,  by  brealdng  i]iiioiigb"tUj 
ranks^  id  ^pite  of  the  impertinent  retnont^trdtibcfi 
of  the  out*po6ts  ^md  Odettes,  at  vhich  '^M 
laughed,  at  once  to  shew  her  teeth  and  her  powei'  ^^ 
<*«-flt)d  now  scattering  the  humble  crowd,  ^*  YiWi 
chaff  before  the  wind,^  as  giving  her  hotseti  thW 
rem^  Ae  permitted  them  to  plunge  head-long 
on,  while  skilfully  flourishing  her  long  wfafp^ 
she  made  on  every  side  a  preliminary  clearisme^.' 
Many  among  the  multitude  announced  her  a^ 
the  famous  Kittv  Cut^ash ;  and  nodded  knbw- 
ingly  as  she  passed  them  ;  but  the  greater 
number  detected  in  the  beautiM  charioteer,  th<^ 
equally  famous  Albina  Countess  Knocklofty; 
the  female  chief  of  that  great  oligarchical  family, 
the  Proudforts— a  family  on  wiiich  the  churchy 
rained  mitres^  the  state  coronets,  and  the  people 
—curses. 

Beside  her,  sat,  or  rather  lounged,  another 
dame  of  quality;  bearing  the  stamp  of  her 
clals  and 'caste  as  obviously,  yet  less  deeply 


>  ',)•'  T 
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nuffkedf  than  her  ocMnpsnioiK  Molii  femhdM 
in  her  ur,  more  foreign  in  her  ^item  end  entii^ 
bearing,  her  fiuiltless  form,  end  almost  iaultlM 
Ilu9e»  had  all  the  advantages  of  the  new  dembb 
emtio  toilet  of  Paris  (adopted  by  its  oomt, 
when  more  important  innovetiotts  were  stili 
IfttaUjT  resisted);  and  she  appeared  in  &e 
Phoenix  Park,  dressed  much  in  the  same  eos^ 
tume  as  Marie  Ant(»nette  and  her  fisasak 
fimHirites  are  described  to  have  worn  in  the 
gardens  of  Trianon,  or  in  the  bowers  of  St 
Cloud,— to  the  horror  of  all  old  domes  iaiwrnm^ 
and  all  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  rq;ime  ti 
whalebone  and  buckram!  The  chemise  of 
transparent  muslin,  or  rofts  i  la  Pdignae^ 
chapeau  de  paitte  i  la  bergirtj  tied  down  with 
a  lilac  ribbon,  with 

*^  Scarf  lootdy  flowing,  hait  ts  ftee^** 
gave  an  air  of  sylph-like  simplicity  to  one,  whose 
features,  though  beautiful,  were  marked  by  an 
expression  foreign  to  simplicity,  evincing  that 
taste,  not  sentiment,  presided  over  her  toilet,  end 
ihaU^^chez  dkj  un  beau  disordrejiii  T^ei  de  fart. 
This  triumphal  car  was  followed,  or  sun 


iintfe^rtiifc  and  wiifa  true  £iU2luib  ftctti  BPd-fiiitMMM 
hut  the.  gx9Ktfir  nun^  io  ^  ciyil^  tfcpugb  im-f 
ci?i],i9e4»  diw  of  tb«  4qr>  «nd  vith  fonas  aoA 
pbyaiflgoanuc^  as  Iiiih  4b  ever  w«re  cabibited  in 
Vkile  orPalatinatyy  <o  tbe  dv^iid  of  ^Dj^ifib  aetUmi 

cl^b^  jbiMUME  frnm  hmdrntf  diphfirrllffd  hnirj  " 
fbonldm  nised  or  atuffied  to  an  Atla»  hei^ 
and  breadth,— the  atoop  of  paviers,  and  th# 
lounge  of  diaixmeDy-^broad  heaven,  tight  bock* 
skinsi  the  striped  vesit  of  a  groom,  and  the  looee 
ooat  of  a  coachman,  gave'somethiflg  ruffianly  to 
the  air  of  even  the  finest  figures;  which  assorted 
but  too  well  with  the  daring,  dashing  manner, 
that  just  then  had  succeeded^  among  a  particular 
net,  to  the  courtly  polish  for  which  the  traveUad 
nobility  of  Ireland  were  once  so  distinguished* 
Such,  in  exterior,  were  many  of  the  members  of 
the  famous  Cherokee  Club,  and  such  the  future 
legislators  of  that  great  national  indignity,  which 
had  procured  them  a  contemptible  pre-eminenoe 
in  the  black  book  of  public  opinion,  by  the  style 
and  title  of  ^*  the  Union  Lorde.^    As  they  now 
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tfDwded  round  the  ojrnoRiKS'fif' the. dfly^.^tfaete 
wttft  fiometbiDg  too  eideht  end  unrHitmhifri' in 
didr  bomage^  flometbiDg  too  anphade  ^m  their 
(xpressicms  and  gestures^  for  true  hreedhigtr 
while  in  their  handsome,  but  ^  light,  revrilaig 
and  protesting  faoes,*^  traces  of  the  night^  orgies 
were  still  visible,  which  gave  then:  fine  fraturea 
a  licentious  cast,  and  deprived  their  open  and 
irerj  manly  countenances  of  every  mark  df 
Intellectual  expression.  — 

.The  volunteers  had  now  nearly  all  mairched 
into  the  park,  and  awaited  only  the  arrival  of  Ihe 
Lord  Lieutenant  (the  Duke  of  Belvoir),  anad  of 
the  reviewing  general  and  commander  of  the 
fioroes,  before  they  conunenced  the  usual  opsfsac 
tions.  Meantime  it  was  curious  to  observe  the 
interest  excited  by  these  native  l^ons  dsmotSg 
the  spectators,  as  each  corps,  bearing  some  welL 
known  standard,  passed  the  groups  and  parties 
stationed  in  various  positions.  Each  body  MM 
hailed  with  cheers  and  plandits,  according  to  tti^ 
own  popularity^  or  the  populariqr  of  its  dis- 
tiaiguiahed  leader.    Even  the  smallest  oompaoyi^ 

from  sotie  little  hamlet  in  the  viomty,;  had  ife 

-1*1-  •■  •  >*  . 


and  tmrnsraea.  One  of  ibcge^  the  i»paktiWMn.«i 
tfaeocai8ioiiy:;wa8*aD'Dld  Fiiigalk%  aftgNttfui 
anuKeur  of  Tohmteer  rericws,  as  G^rge  Sdwjitt 
was  of  executions ;  and  he  oootinued  to  announce 
to  Us  party  each  company  and  its'^  gnst  dip 
tain^'^  as  it  marcfaed' beneath  the  fittle  hilliov 
which  he  was  seated.  The  appeanmce  of -ihe 
Duke  of  Ldnster,  at  the  head  of  his  own  corp^* 
drew  forth  one  continuous  ciieer  of  univertal 
Approbation ;  for  at  this  epodi,  the  old  prejudice 
in  favour  tif  the  Genddines  iras  in  lull  foroe^ 
nurtured  by  the  active  patriotism,  wbidi  *wai 
deemed  the  inalienable  inheritance  of  the  FiuU 
gaaU  family,  and  which  some  of  the  illnsttioiia 
members  too  soon  afterwards  shed  their  bloodJo 
fwrove. 

As  his  Grace  passed  beneath  the  hiU  aUuded 
to^  which  was  studded  with  joyous  faces  fram 
base  to  summit,  the  cri^  of  "  the  Leinster  lada 
tor  ever  T — ^*  Success  to  the  Afaynooths f  ani 
'^  Crom  aboo  to  the  ind  of  time,  and  kng  after  1^ 
were  hevd  <m  aver^r  .ode,  from>GBowda  111  Bpi 
by  dw  Fingal.  oncle,  Tim:Doolir  of^ikiit«niJ 
who,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  corps 


of  bis  own  ^ownknds,  Jiberally  did  lihe  ImMmm 

by  every  other. 

•<  Now,  boya,""  cried  Tim,  **  up  wiA  .y#w 
heads,  and  off  with  your  hatsl    Here  i»ph» 

the    Malahides  and    the  Coolookfi-— Talliol!ir 

ama   fencihles   for   ever,    with   three  deei%^ 

boys   hurra !     And  now  look  to  jroior  lift* 

marohing   from    Stony   Battber  .gate  'to  thi 

tone   of   Langolee;    thim^a  the   Balwithiieaii 

aoddose  on  their  iroAemi^  in  acarletJBdUwb 

oqmes  the  Portrana,*  my  cuishlath^  acai^  and 

Captain  Hampden  at  their  hid,    'Now»  iMiy% 

jewels,  up  with  jrour  hati^  and  off  with  ^pw- 

hids  1     Oh  I  by  the  powers,  here's  the  4tBti^ 

things,  any  how !  the  *^  Dublin  IndipindiBliM^ 

Hould  your  whttUhi  now,  eveiy  aowl  of  jm^ 

the  Volunteer^s  March,  do  ye  hear  that?  Theap 

they  go ;  three  cbeaia  toft  tbegCBsA  and  gmad. 


^PMrMi»  «  teanfiM  pemniiAi,  dirtiDg  iMt  lalO' tta 
Baofd  Dublin,  «t  thi^t  tioie  th»  Mst  ef  Haapdsa  Gnuni 
now  the  residence  of  bis  son  Geoige  Evans,  £sq.  a  good 
Isndlordf  a  liberal  politician,  and  one  of  the  few  who  inSH 
hM  by  the  eoimtry  wMoh  gave  fhem  MrthandfedUMb 
cae^  sad  reflect  bsok  upon  H  the  h^^  boMAI  of 
<ned  and  well-diiected  patnotiim. 


mm  .-o^njtfCBMvr  MS 


j|^4li#  4«8t  4Siiie  by  -me  of  Itfie  fficiitot  xBeti 
.Ail  ^ibeUmUl  ^ever  produoed ;  «iid  «s  the  'IiMe 

of  ^f)Q|ildir^tta8e  And  ejDtbusMm,  thrtv  wii 
^MDelbiDg  -il  .fais  ^ye  'ttnd  air  'diat  nig^  ^udl 
«edi  to  tke^laiMb  ^kid  the  £ber«tor  ofUboi^- 
4)16  foOrilr  of^&M  e^rimtiy.  GMttan  had  lalc^ 
s^Biilfed  Addbtamed  a  timilar  titk,  ^md  hi^  dkfi. 
4)QeMie  ivsas  daSy  tifised  to  ppposa  tha  conrupfiob 
^ HmHte  ^hain  me  Yerm,  and  to  put  down  die 
QQoaiArui^  avdadljrflf  nort  tliaa  one  Catiline.' 
Wftile  Ae  dicins  of  a  gral£ful  people  'imd 
biaSi^  th]&  fiame  ^  lA^ir  t:baBipioQ,  other  public 
atMMi/6lmi  weceeded  to  elicit  popular  appbMii& 
The  officer  nei^t  in  command  to  the  immortal 
aalonel  of  the  ^^  Dublin  Indipindints"  wjm^  like 
hkn,  of  the  ^  true  antique  mould."  With  thr 
Head  of  a  BnituSf  and  the  figure  of  a  Henailee» 
jel  witli  Uieaartjf  one  pracdaed  in  the  gvaoeii 
«f  %  ii«rt^  AncMbidd  Hamttton  Rowan^  moeiract 


tbe  cbeorsof  admiration  with. all  di«fe.]ptfotiair 
suavity  and  cordiality,  which,  springingifrbiii  dl^ 
teart^  still  survive,  with  prmcipleB;  thltOM^er 
.Diaried,  and  spirit  that  never/quenched:  ■ ' :  ^  i': 
.^ Other  corps  foUowed,  eadi  hoistiog-ookte#di^ 
{hressive  of  the  tone  and  feeling  of  paiblie*opiBiM. 
On  one  was  inscribed,  «<  The  *fiv)^  frM  natliM^ 
America,  France,  Poland,* Great  Britaai/.afld 
Irdand  ^  on  another,  ><<  The  natlooy-tiie  ;k^ 
j«d  the  king;^  on  a  third,  <^  I'he .  asyium^'Uf 
libdrty  T  and  on  a  fourth,  *  ^  Unite  ani  %^ 
Aee.**  The  leaders  of  all  were  remafkabie  :for 
their  manly  bearing  and  intelleetual  c6inMb> 
iiances;  and  the  '^  long  lives"  wished  to  theinf  l/f 
the  populace  (the  Irish,  as  it  was  the  JTewiA 
l^enediction),  seemed  rather  a  promise  ^tliJra  k 
tow.  Yet  in  a  few  short  years  many  of  .9^^ 
young  lives  were  offered  up  upon  the  seaflbldj'^ 
titcrifice  to  sincerity  in  that  cause,  whtdi,^wrDifg 
<)r  ri j^t,  was  by  the  victims  deemed  the". CBftiidfe 
dfikeir  country.  These  victims  were  then'-^MB 
toll  of  youth,  life,  love,  and  hope^  surrotinde^Pfef 
fldilriring  compatriots,  and  gazed  on  by'  .^yes 
%^hdse  smiles  were  immortaUty«^1)y^esimr lip 


rax  w^jmAu^RTts..'  I9t 

Uftidiminad  intb  teon  ufaichi  dme  hsm^notie^^ 

-  'Several  proviDoal*  ooips  sueceededy  tmly  lladk 
dUtinguisbed^  because  lesaisiiowii'  to  the  people. 
of^Il^b&a  and  it&  vidmity,  than  their  own  imaieir 
()j^> companies;  until  one  app-oached,  wiudi 
^f^m^  to  challenge  a  specie  of  feeting  beyodiii 
qil.  vdigar  admiration.  :  On  the  ailken  flagi^ 
emerald  green  which  preceded  it,  was  woven  ik 
ep>ld  letters,   ^The  Irish  Brigade,"  with:dbr 
]^fish  harp,  and  the  motto  of  '*  I  am  new  striUJ^iT 
On  the  reverse  was  inscribed,  *^  Faiice  qtu  dijj^ 
(vrtive  qm  powrta^  an  old  epigraph,  adopted  «fagr' 
a  peculiar  branch  of  the.  O^Briens.  •  These  yi^ 
aometbing  bold,  and  it  might. ^eem  periloi|S,,Jii 
&ucb  devices;  but  they  we|;e  the  fasb^x^'Af  |b^. 
d/iy,  and  as  yet  unreproved  (though  not  um;i^> 
tio^)  by   government..   The  corps  had  b^^p* 
recently  raised.    The  dernier  r^eton  of  the  (44' 
^ock  of  the  Irish  volunteers,  its  last  vigoj^oi^. 
offset,  not  numerous,  but  select,^— it  was  alipoii^ 
exclusively .com{K)sed  of  the  ilUe  of  tl;^  yqiftd^- 
of  the  capital  and  the  university.    A.^cei?!^' 
brilliant  ji^^ulance.of.look  and.mDY'tqmty^ff^ 
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tfgftllaDtand  military  baftriii£^>Ml  alwi^  AMnli 
in  the  best  discipltned  hcyme-bred  trdO{MS  ^dMmf 
gtitshed  thi»  bond  of  boy-^tizM-sokHfen  i  lifiB  the 
Sdai  of  their  appearance;  •  vdl  becwiie  thdr  agtf 
and  vocation.    Martinets  in  dress  mA  dkd^ 
jjline,  their  elegant  and  highly  oroMnentddglfeW 
uniform,  of  a  foreign  cut  anrd  novel  fadridO^^ 
gave  them  the  air  of  Pdish  husaanf,  ei^Med> 
under  the  free  banners  of  some  gallant  K<mP' 
Gwsko;   and  a  few  striking  novelties' in 'their' 
exercises,  introduced  by  their    young'  diptaikiy* 
(jrho,  it  was  understood,  had  seen  fcnri^ga  aer- 
vice),  gave  them  advantages,  personal  and  norHtJ' 
tary,  which  had  obtained  for  them  the  sobriqmf 
of  the  "  Ladies'  Own."  Preceded  by  a  fitfe  band, ' 
and  headed  by  a  youth  whom  nature  in  her* 
partiality  had  called  out  of  the  common  roll  of 
men,  they  presented,  as  they  marched  into  the* 
park,  in  quick  time,  a  splendid  image  of  preoo^ 
cious    patriotism,   gaiUard  as  the    <<  Jeunum' 
dorie^  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  honoured ' 
as  the  *^  giavenik  amuxta^'  of  the  best  days  of' 
Florence. 
**  Why,  then,  who  are  they  at  all,  Tim,  dear?** 


'SUM  o'v^ABXMTim*  VSf 

dowMBided  a  Skerrkefithennaii^  who  haddcmmf 
thd'dif  copMilted  Tim  XtooJaii^'fi»UBocaeki^ 

^^Whjf^bea^  Loouldn't  tell  you  thruly^ Jiiwi^ 
ring -I'd  lade  yez  astray,  Pat  DoraD,"  i^diad 
Timi  ^  for  'boTe  all  the  volunteer  thrcwps,  m 
th»  PhaoiX)  this  day$  thimt  the  boys  I  doQ^t 
kiioir  nothing  about  at  all,  at  all ;  but  thinkfl  Uy 
the  best  of  my  belief,  they  are  Lords*  sons,  or 
the  College  boys." 

**  Why,  then,  I  wouldn^t  wonder,"  said  the 
Skerries  man*     The  question,  however,  repeated 
to.  another  bystander,   was   suddenly,  and  it 
should,  appear,  oraculously,  answered  like  thti 
druidical  oracles  oi  old,  from  the  top  of  a  tall 
and  magnificent  oak,  which,  rooted  at  the  base^ 
c^tbe acclivity,  overshadowed  its  summit  with 
thick  and  lofty  branches.     *^  O'Brien  aboo,- 
shouted  with  an  echoing  yell  the  respondent; 
and  the  cry,  long,  loud,  and  shrill,  was  taken 
up  by  Tim  Doolan,  repeated  by  Pat  Doran,  and 
reiterated  by  the  imitative  multitude.     While 
yet  but  half  pronounced,  it  had  caught  the 
quick  ear  of  the  young  leader  of  the  Irish 
brigade.    He  started— threw  his  eyes  up  to  the 
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oftk,  whence  the  cry  had  i»ued ;  then  cast  theni 
suddenly  down,  and  reddened,  and  grew  pale- 
aid  gave  the  word  of  quick  march !  to  his  com- 
pany. But  when  the  cry  of  *^  O'Brien  aboo,^ 
found  an  echo  from  the  popular  voice,  be  seemed 
proudly  to  apply  its  meaning  to  himsdf,  and- 
saluted  the  multitude  with  his  sword,  and  smiled' 
with  all  the  popular  grace  of  a  young  Roman' 
tribune. 

*^  What  does  0*Brien  aboo  mane?*'  asked 
Pat  Doran,  hoarse  with  shouting  it. 

^*  Why  it  manes  the  same  as  Crom  o&oo^^  to 
be  sure,  what  else  would  it  mane  ;'*  replied  Tim' 
Doolan,  ^^  and  often  heard  tell  by  my  gosrip  in 
Fingal,  that  it  was  wid  that  same  watch-word, 
that  Brien  Borru  diffinded  the  great  pass  of 
Bally-bough  bridge  agin  the  Danes,  at  the 
battle  of  Clontorf.'' 

•  «<  0*Brien  aboo,'*  the  cause  of  Ike  O^Brieot. 

Aboo !  the  war-cry  of  the  ancient  Irish,  was  adopted  by ' 
tlie  Norman  or  English  settlers*  as— Biatldiaeh-aba,  .tlMi 
cause  of  the  Butlers* 

Grom-a-boo,  the  motto  of  the  Oeraldioes,  is  litdsHy 
the  cause  of  God,  **  Crom**  being  one  of  the  many  namsi 
oC.4he  Deity  in  he  Irish  language. 


JMRTi-Brien  B&re-^"s  own  son,  ^I*fm  tkiolaffr 
fof'  he"  looks  like  a  lad  would  head  a  ructidli^^ 
brthrrfy,  as  the  fathcJr  that  bore  him."" 
'•••  Whooh,  man  4  that's  mortally 'unpossiBIer* 
rei^lied  the  antiquarian  of  Ungal ;  ^^  sure  thaC 
batdeS^asfit  Snth'ould  times,  aft>re  the 'battle 
of  the  Boyne,  or  Aughram,  fifty  years!  Bye, 
troth,  a  thousand  (and  more,)  out  of  the  me- 
mory  of  man,  Pat  Doran,  dear."  ' 

*'  Why,  then,  sorrow  ache,  their  hearts  ache, 
thlut  fought  at  that  fit,  any  how,  Tim." 

**  Oh,  thrue  for  you,  Pat ;  sorrow  ache,'  bAA 
never  did»  not  all  as  one  as  now;  for  th' ouldf 
times  was  the  fine  times,  and  will  be  ever  more,' 
lonen,  plasse  Christ." 

It  was  not,  however,  from  the  clients  of  the 
Portran  oracle,  that  the  Irish  brigade  alone 
attracted  notice,  and  awakened  inquiry.    Many 

9 

bright  eyes  followed,  and  many  bland  smiles 
shone  upon  the  elite  of  "  the  Ladies'  own."    Jiut 
i^^  so  br^t  or  so  bland,  as  those  which  tfiuu* 
VOL.  I.  X  
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nated  from  the  fair  occupants  of  the  splendid 

phaeton,  already  described ;  which  had  drawn 

up  parallel  to  the  halt  made    by  the    Irish 

brigade. 

^^  O*  Mealy,*'  exclaimed  the  fair  and  noble 

charioteer,  with  a  prettily  lisped,  but  tech- 
nical, '^  steady,  now  ;  steady,  I  tell  you  ;'^  ad* 
dressed  to  her  horses — ^^O'Mealy,  what  corps 
is  that  with  the  green  standard  and  uniform?'^ 

"  What  corps  is  it.  Lady  Ejiocklofty  ?  why> 
then,  give  you  my  honour,  I  don't  know  a  corps 
in  the  Volunteer  army ;  'pon  my  honour  I  don't! 
We,  reglara^  never  know  any  thing  of  the  train 
bands,  and  more  partickilarly,  we  cavalry  make 
it  a  pcnnt ;  besides,  there  are  some  ugly  custo- 
mers among  them,  such  as  one*s  tailor,  or  shoe> 
maker,  upon  my  honour !" 

This  answer  was  made  by  a  handsome,  flashy 
looking  person,  in  military  uniform,  with  lai;ge 
features,  scattered  at  random  over  a  broad  fiice, 
with  a  leering  smile,  good  bold  eyes,  high  co- 
lour, and  a  perfect  chevaux-de^frize  of  powdered 
whiskers.     He  had  long  been  sidling  his  hone 
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up  to  the  phaeton,  and  had  obtiuned,  with 
some  difficulty,  a  position  which  he  maintained 
with  some  effort. 

'*  What  a  very  fine  young  fellow  that  is,^  con- 
tinued Lady  Knocklofty,  not  attending  to  the 
assertions  of  0*Mealy,  and  keeping  her  magni- 
ficent eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  young 
leader  of  the  Irish  brigade;  who,  perhaps,  not 
quite  unconscious  of  the  gaze,  either  in  the  con- 
fusion of  vanity,  or  under  the  oppression  of 
heat,  removed  his  plumed  cap:  as  he  dis- 
placed and  scattered  the  dark  unpowdered 
locks  (then  a  mark  of  singularity,  if  not  of  dis- 
loyalty) which  clustered  round  his  high  and  in- 
tellectual temples,  he  exhibited  one  of  those 
heads,  which  painters  love  to  copy,  and  sculp- 
tors to  model. 

^*  What  a  handsome  head,  and  what  a  singu- 
lar one  !*'  stud  Lady  Knocklofty  to  the  lady  be- 
side her. 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  many  such  at  Paris,  this 
winter,''  was  the  reply ;  *^  it  is  called  Ute  i  la 
vtctimey 

^^  Do,  like  a  good  soul,  0*Mealy,'*    (cried 

I  S 
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Lady  Knocklofty)  ^^  find  out  who  he  is ;  I  am 
sure  it  is  some  one  I  ought  to  bow  to,  for  he 
seems  to  canvass  a  salute.  Can  it  be  one  of  the 
Carrick,  or  Mount  Garret  Butlers.** 

"  He  is  one  of  the  mount  garrets^  I  dare 
say,"  replied  Lady  Honoria,  laughing.  **  Many 
of  these  volunteer  heroes,  I  believe,  descend 
from  their  altitudes  to  take  the  field  ;  and  ex- 
change  their  leather  aprons  for  their  leather 
belts." 

"  What  eyes!"  continued  Lady  Knocklofty, 
keeping  her  own  fixed ;  "  those  are  what  Hamil- 
ton, the  painter,  calls  Irish  eyes,  large,  dark, 
deep  set,  and  put  in,  as  it  were,  with  dirty 
fingers ;  O' Mealy,  do  find  out  who  that  boy  with 
the  eyes  is." 

"  Is  it  the  chap  with  the  squint  ?•'  demanded 
the  captain,  "  thafs  my  boot-maker,  of  the  Golden 
Leg,  in  Ormonde  Quay.  If  your  ladyship  ever 
wears  top-boots,  I'd  take  the  liberty  of  recom- 
mending him  to  your  pathronage  and  protecticm/' 

^^  I  suppose.  Captain,*'  said  the  other  lady, 
*<  you  infer  that  her  ladyship  occasionally  wears 

top-boots,  because  she  sometimes  wears  the —  ;^ 
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■  i 

and  the  most  beautiful  lips  in  the!  world  boldly 
pronounced  a  word  that  would  now  shock  even 
ears,  which  do  hot  pique  themselves  on  be'mg 
ears  polite,  to  listen  to. 

Captain  O'Mealj  raised  a  horse  laugh,  which 
shewed  his  large  white  teeth  from  ear  to  ear. 
^^  Bravo !  Lady  Honoria,  I  will  make  it  a  point 
to  report  that  at  mess  to-day ;  give  you  my 
honour  I  wilL** 

*'^  I  am  sure  you  know  who  he  is,  O'Mealy,* 
if  you  chose  to  tell,^  said  Lady  Enocklofty, 
pettishly;  ^* there,  I  mean  that  tall  boy,  with 
the  eyes — " 

"  Tall  boy,''  (repeated  Lady  Honoria)  "  do 
you  call  him;  he  ^ looks  more  like  a  console,  I 
think;'* 

"Oh,  the  young  captain  there,  in  green," 
said  O'Meally,  conceitedly,  "that's  a  young 
journeyman  tailor,  one  of  Roger  Sweeney's  men, 
who  himself  commands  a  corps  here  to-day.*' 

"A  tailor!"  said  Lady  Honoria,  "  Oi  Us 
beaux  yeux  vont'Us  se  nicher  /'* 

•  Two  fashionable  pieces  of  furoiturey  the  avMOtrc  and 
tripod  of  the  day. 
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**  A  tailor!  nonsense!  impossible T  said  Lady 
Knockloftty,  haughtily. 

^<  Give  you  my  honour,  Lady  Knocklofty,  if 
I'm  not  grately  mistaken,  and  I  take  it  for 
granted  I  am  not,  he  is  a  tailor.  If  your  lady- 
ship wants  a  habit,  1*11  ingage  that*s  your  man.*' 

^^  A  habit  I*'  said  Lady  Honoria,  <*  a  fancy, 
you  mean.'' 

^' Bravo!  again.  Lady  Honoria;  Til  report 
that  at  mess  UMiay,  give  you  my  honour  I  will; 
and  what  I  shdl  report  would  have  no  credit, 
were  not  the  proof  so  high,  as  the  immortal 
Shakspeare  says.'* 

*^  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  Irish  motto  on 
that  green  flag?^  asked  Lady  Knocklofty, 
wholly  preoccupied  with  her  subject ;  ^^atkait 
it  looks  like  Irish." 

*'That,  Lady  Knocklofty? — ^never  had  one 
word  of  Irish  in  my  existence.**^ 

^^  Nor  two  of  English,"  (muttered  Lady  Ho- 
noria). ^^Now,  upon  your  honour,  Cafitain 
O'Mealy,  of  all  tongues,  living  or  dead,  which 
is  your  favourite  ?'* 

"Why,   then,    upon  my  honour  and   con- 
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sdence,^  replied  Captain  O^Mealy,  ^emfphati- 
cally,  throwing  round  his  large  eyes,  and  pulling 
up  his  black  stock,  anxious  to  observe  if  his  in- 
timacy with  the  two  great  ladies  was  noticed  ; 
^^  and  wbaf  s  more,  upon  the  honour  of  a  soldier 
and  a  man,  Lady  Honoria,  I  have  no  choice.*' 

*^  But  Hobson's,"  sud  Lady  Honeria, gravely, 
and  both  ladies  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter,  with  very  little  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  the  object  of  their  mirth ;  who,  to 
evince  that  he  had  none,  joined  in  the  laugh 
also,— too  happy  to  keep  his  enviable  station,  at 
any  expense. 

**  Lady  Honoria  takes  horrible  liberties  with 
your  parts  of  speech,  0*Mealy,*^  siud  Lady 
Knocklofty. 

'^Her  ladyship  may  take  any  liberties  she 
plazes  with  me.  Lady  Knocklofty,"  replied  the 
Captain,  with  an  impudent  leer;  ^^and  the  freer 
the  welcomer,  'pon  my  honour;  so,  I'll  beseech 
you,  let  her  will  have  a  free  way,  as  I  said  last 
night  at  the  private  thayathricals,in  the  Moor  of 
Venice." 
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*<  The  Moor  of  Ennia,"  said  Lady  Honoria, 
in  alluaon  to  the  Captain^  strong  county  c^ 
Clare  accent; — "apropos,  Captain  O'Mealy, 
what  did  you  mean  by  refusing  the  part  of  Ciip- 
tain  O'Bhmder,  as  Lady  Ely  cast  it  for  you 
the  other  night  at  the  Attic  f" 

^  Lady  Ely  P  why,  I  mane  Lady  Honorifl»  I 
never  ootild  lay  my  tongue  about  the  Irish 
brogue,  give  you  my  honour;'  and:  besides^ 
0*Blunder  is  intirely  too  low  for  me.** 

"Do  you  really  mane  that,"  asked  Lady  Ho- 
noria,  broadly ;  and  both  ladies  again  laughed 
in  his  face,  while  he  again  joined  them^  though 
a  little  less  heartily  than  before ;  adding,  **  'Pon 
my  honour,  I  am  highly  delighted  to  see  your 
two  ladyships  in  such  charming  fine  sjHrits  to- 
day, considering  the  bating  the  countdM  got  at 
the  brag-table  last  night,  or  rather  this  morning, 
after  the  private  thayatricals  at  Lady  Ely^s.". 

"CMealy,''  said  Lady  Knocklofty,  yawning, 
"  what  have  you  done  with  Miss  Macguire?" 

'*  What  have  I  done  with  her,  Lady  Knock- 
lofty  ?  why,  as  any  young  lady  would  like  to  be 
done  by ;  as  your  ladyship  will  own,  when  I 
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tell  you  that  I  have  left  her  with  the  whoksUiff, 
riding  along  the  line  in  the  Fifteen  Acres.'* 

**  Well,  nowy  do  go  like  a  good  man^  and 
stay  by  her,  and  see  that  she  don't  play  tricks 
with  my  mare ;  Kitty  Macguire  would  spoil  any 
horse  in  Ireland.  She  has  left  Rowdelam  not 
worth  a  shilling,  and  ruined  the  mouth  and  gait 
of  Mrs.  Slamikin  beyond  cure.  Do  go,"*  con- 
tinued her  ladyship,  impatiently,  as  the  Captain, 
flanking  her  to  the  left,  impeded  the  view  of 
everything  but  his  own  sprawling  person. 

"  Certainly,  Lady  Knocklofty ;  born  for  your 
use,  I  live  but  to  obee  you;'*  and  he  was  back- 
ing out,  when  again  turning  round,  and  pulling 
up  his  stock,  he  demanded,  afiectedly,  ^^  I  hope 
I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  meeting  your  lady- 
ships at  the  small,  leetle,  private  paurty  at  the 
Castle  to-night?" 

**0h,  you  are  asked,  are  you?*"  said  Lady 
Knocklofty,  with  a  look  of  insolent  surprise. 
^^  I  suppose  you  are  on  guard  at  the  Castle,  to- 
night."*' 

<^  Why,  I  shaul  be  on  the  Castle  guard,  I 
believe,^  said  the  Captain,  ^^  that  is,  I  take  it 

I  S 
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for  granted,  I  will ;  but  whether  or  no,  Lady 
Knocklofty,  I  a»ure  your  ladydiip,  I  would  be 
asked ;  as  it  has  long  been  her  exoellenqr'B  polite 
intintion  to  have  me  at  all  her  small,  leelle, 
private  paurties." 

^^  Oh,  if  you  loauld  be  asked,  there  is  not  a 
word  more  to  be  said,^'  observed  Lady  Honoria 
gravely,  "  so,  au  revdr.^^ 

*^  Aye,  au  rexmVj^  added  Lady  Knocklofty, 
impatiently  nodding  him  off;  *^  and  mind  you 
return   to  Kitty  Macguire,  and  look  to    the 


mare.'" 


The  captain  again  backed  out  and  flourished 
off,  making  way  for  a  heavy  dragoon,  (who  had 
long  and  patiently  waited  for  the  reversion  of 
his  place) ;  and  continuing  to  repeat  to  himself 
as  he  trotted  on  his  mission,  ^<  O  rewoiVy  O  re- 
woir ;  thaf  s  not  in  the  grammar  as  far  as  I*ve 
got,  but  to  be  sure  I  am  not  further  than  Jiery, 
I  have,  tu  wah^  thou  hast.  O  rewoir,  well  to  be 
sure  !^  and  the  captain  added,  ^*  au  revoir^^  or 
something  that  sounded  like  it,  to  a  vocabulary 
he  was  industriously  composing,  from  the  crumbs 
which  fell  from  the  rich  man^s  table. 
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Suddady  and  unexpectedly  introduced  mto 
high  life  by  the  very  absurdities  which  should 
have  kept  him  out  of  it,  be  felt  that  as  la  naiure 
n^(^9prtnd  pas  torthographie^  some  aid  from  art 
was  necessary  to  supply  her  deficiencies;  and 
beheving  that  learning,  like  a  '^  wise-bearing 
carriage,  is  caught  as  men  take  diseases  one 
from  another,"  he  had  put  himsdf  through  a 
course  of  education,  to  which  all  his  great  friends 
unconsciously  contributed,  in  conjunction  with 
**  the  immortal  Shakspeare,''  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  recently  made  by  acting  in  the  singing 
characters,  and  filling  up  that  useful  range  of 
parts  included  in  **  mutes,  guards,  attendants^ 
and  others,^  at  the  Countess  of  Ely^s  attic 
theatre  in  Ely-place. 

*^  How  that  vulgar  fellow  gets  on,'^  said  Lady 
Knocklofty,  cutting  dead  the  heavy  dragoon  by 
turning  her  back  to  him,  and  addressing  her 
companion. 

^^  Get  on !  to  be  sure  he  does,"  said  Lady 
Honoria ;  ^^  U  Mtjaii  pour  cela.  With  his  im- 
maculate brogue,  his  pushing  manners,  tmdi 
divine  voice,  how  could  he  fail  ?" 
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*^  Oh !  his  brogue  and  manners  are  detes- 
'table ;  but  what  would  he  do,  if  he  lost   his 

voice  ?^'  said  J^ady  Knocklofty. 

"  Do  ?''  said  Lady  Honoria,  "  why,  do  with- 
out his  dinner  very  often ;  unless  you  appoint 
him  to  the  Stat  of  dry  nurse  in  perpetuity  to 
Kitty  Macguire." 

*^  I  am  tired  of  them  both,"  said  Lady 
Knocklofty,  yawning ;  and,  for  want  of  excite- 
ment, just  then  tired  of  every  thing:  "  I  wish,** 
she  continued,  still  cutting  the  dragoon,  '*  they 
were  married  to  each  other.'* 

"  What !  the  Hon.  Kitty  Macguire,  with 
her  high  blood  and  her  (sometimes)  high  airs, 
married  to  Barney  O* Mealy,  the  son  of  an  inn* 
keeper  at  Ennis  !     Oh !  la  misalliance  r 

*^  I  wish  then  Lord  Knocklofty  would  not 
bore  me  with  his  hangers  on  and  poor  cousins, 
if  he  has  no  means  of  providing  for  them.^ 

<*  He  has  provided  for  the  Captain,'*  said 
Lady  Honoria. 

^'  He  ?  not  a  bit.  It  was  Captain  Macheath 
that  made  a  Captain  of  Barney  O'Mealy.  The 
Duke  was  so  pleased  with  him  at  Lady  Ely's.^ 
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**  Yes,  but  who  introduced  him  there  to  pleaae  « 
the  Duke  ?  But  as  for  young  Kitty,  soyez  tran^ 
quille.  Kitty  will  provide  for  herself,  some  how 
or  other.  In  the  mean  time,  she  is  the  most 
useful  bit  of  furniture  in  Knocklofty  house; 
She  talks  to  the  bores,  flirts  with  the  boys,  takes 
a  hand  with  the  dowagers,  fills  the  beau-pots 
with  flowers  from  the  country,  and  sings  slang 
songs  to  amuse  Lord  Knocklofty,  when  he  re- 
turns from  the  house,  badgered  into  an  ill  temper 
by  the  pathriots  of  the  opposition,  with  their 
eternal  re/ram  of  places,  pensions,  penals,  and 
all  the  old  list  of  Irish  grievances.  By  the  byi 
where  i8  your  husband  to-day,  my  dear  ?  I 
don't  see  him  upon  the  ground." 

The  question  was  asked  with  a  carelessness, 
too  careless  not  to  seem  studied. 

*^  Lord,  child,  I  have  enough  to  do  to  mind 
other  people*s  husbands,  without  looking  after 
my  own,"  replied  Lady  Knocklofty,  laughing: — 
^*  but  I  really  thought  he  was  with  you  this 
morning  when  I  called  to  take  you  up  in  Ste- 
phen's Green ;  I  thought,  at  least,  I  saw  a  frosted 
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head  between  the  Venetian  blinds  in  your  dress- 
ing-room." 

*<  Oh  !  that  was  my  deary^s  head,  lite  de  mari 
au  fuUurel^  que  cependant  J'ai  bkn  coiffi  before 
I  left  him,  for  we  were  going  over  the  old 
ground — " 

^<  What  old  ground  P"^  asked  Lady  K.*  who 
had  now  fairly  shouldered  out  the  dragoon. 

"Want  of  money,  simply  that,  my  dear,"" 
said  Lady  Honoria. 

"  The  only  want  I  cannot  complain  of,"  said 
Lady  Knocklofty  with  a  sigh;  ^^but  by-the- 
by,  I  heard  the  Duchess  ask  Lord  Knocklofty 
to  join  her  "awkward  squad,"  as  she  calls  the 
household.  You  know  the  ministerials  have 
sent  her  over  a  new  consignment  of  younger 
sons  to  provide  for.  Oh  !  here  she  comes,  the 
vice-regal  Venus." 

"  A  Venus  in  brass,  (said  Lady  Honoria, 
spitefully),  as  old  Lady  Slipslop  (Hidopf  par 
parenthise)  names  the  ^  Diana  in  bronze,^  when 
she  undertakes  to  shew  off  her  husband's 
museum.  O  dear,  I  forgot  she  was  your  aunt, 
child !" 
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*^  Oh !  never  mind  that ;  spare  my  friends, 
and  do  as  you  please  with  my  relations.  But 
you  should  remember  every  one  has  not  tra- 
velled like  you/'  said  I^ady  Knocklofty,  sharply. 
"  Yet  you  have  your  nickname,  as  well  as  my 
aunt,  Hislop.^ 

**  Oh,  I  have,  have  I  ?  and  what  do  they  call 
me  r 

''  Madame  de  Polthogue,  (said  Lady  Knock- 
lofty,  with  a  pretty  little  malignant  smile  that 
always  became  her) ;  from  your  constant  use  of 
French  phrases,  and,  as  they  pretend,  from  your 
patriotic  preservation  of  the  Munster  accent.^' 

^^And  what  does  polthogue  mean?"  asked 
Lady  Honoria,  biting  her  lips. 

"  In  Irish,  a  thump,  or  blow,  I  believe." 

^'  Well,  I  do  give  them  some  hard  knocks, 
now  and  then,  that  is  certain.  I  hold  them  all 
(the  set  or  clique  excepted)  in  utter  contempt. 
To  my  French  phrases,  I  plead  guilty  :  for  the 
phraseology  of  the  mere  bel^air  of  Dublin  is  so 
baroque  J  so  anti-European,  that  of  necesi^ity  I 
take  refuge  in  the  French.  But  I  deny  the 
Munster  brogue ;   I  deny  the  coach  horses.  Sir 
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Peter.  And  now  draw  in,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
or  we  shall  be  run  down  by  your  friend,  the 
vice-queen." 

Lady  Knocklofty  tightened  her  reins,  and  the 
next  moment  the  low  and  splendid  phaeton  of 
the  Lady  Lieutenant — small,  light,  and  elegant 
as  the  biga  of  the  Vatican, — came  sweeping  over 
the  ground.  It  was  drawn  by  four  tiny  steeds, 
which  looked  as  though  some  such  fairy  god- 
mother as  Cinderella's  had  recently  converted 
them  from  white  mice  into  white  ponies.  They 
were  whimsicaUy  driven  by  two  little,  jet-black 
postillions,  turbaned  and  draped  in  eastern  coe^ 
tumc ;  and  they  strongly  contrasted  their 
moorish  visages,  and  ebony  countenances,  with 
the  pretty  fair  faces  of  two  little  boys,  who  sat 
»ur  le  devant^  and  who  might  have  passed  for 
loves,  if  they  had  not  been  loaded  with  the 
military  finery  of  viceregal  pages.  Alone  in 
her  triumphal  car,  surpassing  all,  even  those 
who  "  surpassed  the  passing  fair^'*  sat  the 
fairest  representative  of  royalty  that  ever  was 
delegated  by  foreign  policy,  to  win  over  a  re* 
fractory  people,  by  means  which   might  have 
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succeeded,  when  weightier  measures  *  failed. 
But  party  spirit  is  not  gallant;  and  politicB 
and  chivalry  have  ever  stood  aloof.  It  hap»- 
pened  therefore  that  her  Excellency^  the  idol 
of  her  court,  formed  to  *^  engage  all  hearts^ 
and  charm  all  eyes,^  was  not  a  favourite  with 
the  people;  who  confounded  the  gaiety  of  her 
drawing-room  with  the  impolitic  measures  of 
her  husband's  cabinet.  And  though,  whenever 
she  ^me  forth  into  public,  a  sudden  burst  of 
admiration,  which  nature  sent  from  the  hearts 
to  the  lips  of  all  parties,,  hailed  her  approach, 
yet  it  was  too  frequently  <;hilled  by  prejudice, 
or  checked  by  misdirected  indignation.  She 
appeared  at  the  review  in  a  habit  of  Rutland 
blue,  faced  with  scarlet,  and  embroidered  in 
gold.  Her  faultless  face  was  too  much  shaded 
by  the  broad  leaf  of  a  white  beaver  hat,  sur- 
mounted by  a  panache  blanche,  which,  like  that 
worn  by  the  best  of  the  Bourbons,  was  the 
oriflamme  of  many  a  devoted  heart.  As  she 
passed  along,  she  bowed  gracefully  to  all ;  and 
familiarly,  and  with  a  significant  glance  and 
smile,  to  the  ladies  in  the  phaeton.    Her  splendid 
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a{^pearanoe  extorted  involuntary  homage  firom 
every  eye — and  voluntary  sarcasms  from  many 
lips.  ^^  There  she  goes,'^  said  Lady  Knocklofty, 
^*  the  *  queen  of  hearts,*  with  St  Leger,  and  St 
Greorge,  and  St.  John,  and  all  her  train  of  saints 
after  her.*" 

<*  And  sinners,"'  sud  Lady  Honoria,  signifi- 
cantly. 

**  I  hope  you  don^t  count  itiy  lord  in .  the 
number, poor  man,'*  said  Lady  Knocklofty,  ^*  for 
he  is  close  upon  her  chariot  wheels,  you  see.** 

^^  Yes  !*"  said  Lady  Honoria,  with  humour, 
^*  she  is  at  all  in  the  ring.** 

*<  If  she  is  at  him,  it  will  be  love's  labour 
lost, -'  said  Lady  Knocklofty,  **  or  coquetry's ; 
for  if  I  know  any  thing  of  Lord  Knocklofty^  be 
is  not  to  be  taken,  alive  or  dead." 

"  Well !"  said  Lady  Honoria,  **  *sur  ce  cAo- 
pUre  on  petU  se  rapporter  i  vouiy  as  Ninon 
says;  and  it  is  as  well  to  be  put  upon  one's 
guard  at  once.'* 

<'  I  don*t  mean  to  say  that  Lord  Knocklofty 
is  not  to  be  won,*'  said  his  wife,  coolly ;  **  but  it 
will  not  be  by  a  woman,  who,  like  the  DuchetSy  ia 
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neither  actuated  by  passion,  nor  by  avarice ;  and 
who,  spoilt  by  flattery  herself,  never  thinks  of 
offering  it,  where  flattery  alone  will  take.  Lord 
Knocklofty  must  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be 
won.  He  has  no  time  to  make  love.  A  clever 
woman  might  do  any  thing  with  him,  who  would 
take  that  trouble  off  his  hands.  As  for  the 
Duchess,  she,  you  know,  means  nothing  by  her 
conquests  but  the  pleasure  of  making  them." 

"  Humph !"  ejaculated  Lady  Honoria;  "  I 
am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that.^ 

Here  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  roll  of 
drums,  and  the  striking  up  of  the  English  na- 
tional anthem  by  the  several  bands,  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  General  ttid 
General  Governor  of  Ireland.  In  the  prime  of 
life  and  manly  beauty,  gay,  careless,  and  spirited, 
splendidly  attired,  and  numerously  attended  by 
a  brilliant  corUge  of  young  English  military  of 
rank  and  fashion,  he  came,  not  pompously,  but 
dashingly  on,  smiling  and  bowing  to  the  host  of 
beautiful  women,  who  hailed  him  as  he  passed ; 
while,  among  the  multitude,  but  few  <<  threw  up 
their  caps,  and  cried,  <  God  save  King  Richard !'  *' 
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The  reviewing  general  (the  Earl  of  Charle* 
mont),  and  his  staff,  immediately  followed. 
Then  the  popular  voice  swelled  into  acclama- 
tion to  the  remotest  confines  of  the  multitude ; 
hats  were  waved,  and  handkerchiefs  flaunted, 
and  the  old  national  air  of  *^  Patrick'^s  Day" 
honoured  the  progress  of  the  father  of  the 
Irish  Volunteers.  He  rode  on  slowly,  as  If  at 
once  to  spare  and  gratify  the  people,  who 
crowded  closely  on  him,  and  almost  under  bis 
horse's  feet ;  his  venerable  head  uncovered,  his 
white  hair  contrasting  with  his  dark  impending 
brows,  and  with  a  certain  severity  of  look,  softened 
down  by  a  beneficent  smile.  As  he  passed  the 
Enocklofty  carriage,  the  ladies  bowed  coldly, 
but  respectfully ;  while  to  the  lA>rd  Lieutenant, 
who  seemed  disposed  to  stop  and  speak  to  them, 
they  nodded  familiarly,  and  smiled  sportively.' 

*^  How  handsome  he  looks !'^  said  Lady  Ho- 
noria. 

^*  Yes ;  but  he  wants  expression,^  said  Lady 
Enocklofty,  **  a  certain  sentimental  ardour  of 
look,  without  which  there  is  no  beauty  for  me.^ 

"  Oh,  pooh !"  interrupted  Lady  Honoria,  im- 
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patiently,  ^<  I  am  half  inclined  to  exclaim  with 
Charles  Surface,  *  curse  your  sentiment  ;*  but 
how  unpopular  he  is; — only  observe,^ 

^^  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why,^  said  Lady 
Knocklofty ;  ^'  he  does  every  thing  to  please 
them  :  he  scarcely  ever  goes  to  bed  sober,  and 
he  bespoke  tabinet  furniture  the  other  day  to 
an  immense  amount^' 

"  It  is  the  *  paihriots^  as  they  call  themselves, 
that  are  doing  it.  What  do  you  think  of  that 
insolent  fellow,  Curran,  talking  something  about 
*  a  paltry  viceroy'  the  other  day  in  the  House? 
However,  we  have  all  made  a  party  to  go  to  the 
gallery  with  the  Duchess,  to  witness  the  putting 
down  of  this  young  patriot  by  dear  Fitz;  we 
arc  to  have  an  exhibition  by  command/' 

**  It  was  at  my  house  that  it  was  arranged,** 
said  Lady  Knocklofty. 

"  One  would  think,"  added  Lady  Honoria, 
"  that  the  Duke  was  the  very  beau  tdicd  of  an 
Irish  Lord  Lieutenant,  made  on  purpose  for 
them.  But  there  is  no  knowing  where  to  catch 
the  dear  Irish,  and  ^  I  xviU  be  drowned,  and 
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nobody  shall  save  me,'  as  it  is  their  own  gram- 
mar, should  be  their  motto." 

Here  the  subject  of  her  animadversions,  at- 
tended only  by  one  aid-de-camp,  rode  up  to  the 
phaeton,  (having  hastily  acknowledged  the  mi- 
litary honours  with  which  he  was  received). 
His  Excellency  was  evidently  anx  petiii  soins 
with  Lady  Knock  lofty  ;  and  Lady  Honoria,  like 
a  true  woman  of  the  world,  left  them  to  their 
ckuclioteriesy  and  turned  her  whole  attention  to 
the  carriage  of  the  Lady  Lieutenant,  which  was 
a  little  in  advance.  Humming  the  then  popular 
French  air  of  "  Je  suis  Lindor^"'  she  observed 
through  her  glass,  with  an  involuntary  sneer  of 
pleasure,  the  cold,  phlegmatic  deportment,  which 
Lord  Knocklofty  preserved,  while  among  the 
crowd  of  servitors  with  whom  he  was  confounded. 

The  observations  of  Lady  Honoria  Strattcm 
(a  woman  of  the  world,  in  all  the  force  of  the 
term),  with  respect  both  to  the  chief  governor, 
and  the  country  he  governed,  or  misgoverned, 
were  not  unfounded.  If  Ireland  ever  did  pos- 
sess the  true  ^^  beau  ideal^^  of  a  popular  Lord 
Lieutenant   (to  use  her  Ladyship's  phrase),  it 
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was  in  the  person  of  him,  who  now  seemed  espe- 
cially marked  out  by  popular  prejudice  for 
aversion.  Young,  beautiful,  generous,  and  gal- 
lant,— but  too  much  addicted  to  social  pleasures, 
and  but  too  prone  to  convivial  indulgence, — this 
semi-Hibernian  chief  govemcM:  epitomized  in 
himself  the  leading  traits  of  temperament  and 
habits,  ascribed  to  the  Irish  character.  In  his 
early  youth,  he  had  been  distinguished  in  the 
English  house  of  peers,  as  the  apologist  for 
the  popular  disorders  in  Ireland,  by  judi- 
ciously and  courageously  ascribing  them  to 
their  true  causes;  yet  it  belonged  to  the 
anomalies  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  coun- 
tries, to  consider  its  early  friend  as  a  present 
enemy;  to  make  him  answerable,  on  his  first 
arrival,  for  the  errors  of  the  administration 
he  came  to  replace;  and  to  hold  him  ac- 
countable for  measures  over  which  he  as 
yet  had  no  controul.  Impatient,  (as  the 
long-sufiPering  always  are,)  occasionally  unjust, 
(as  those  to  whom  all  justice  has  been  denied 
frequently  will  be),  the  Irish  acted  upon  the 
impulse  of  irritated  and  hasty  feelings;    and 
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received  with  a  whoop  of  insult,  the  man  who 
had  long  sympathized  with  their  sufferings.  In 
the  petulance  of  wounded  self-love,  and  the 
hauteur  of  high  rank,  the  offended  chief  go- 
vernor suffered  every  prepossession  in  favour  of 
Ireland  to  yield  to  unconquerable  disgust  Love 
of  ease,  with  the  sense  of  unmerited  indignities, 
combined  to  withdraw  the  votary  of  pleasure 
from  the  drudgery  of  business ;  and,  hastily  and 
imprudently  yielding  up  the  reins  of  the  state 
to  more  interested  and  less  safe  hands — to 
hands  long  used  to  direct  it,  by  the  whip  and 
curb— he  abandoned  the  cabinet  for  the  ban- 
quet halK  changed  the  council  ^^  into  merry 
meetings,**  turned  his  sceptre  to  a  thyrsus,  and 
braiding 

'*  His  brows  with  rosy  twine. 
Dropping  odours  dropping  wine," 

he  converted  the  strong  hold  of  an  ascendant 
faction  into  the  court  of  a  Comus,  and  like 
Beuvron,  the  fainSant  courtier  of  Louis  the 
Xllllh,  ^' il  Jit  iris-blen  sa  charge^  quand  U 
n'y  avoit  rkn  a  f aire.''* 
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The  troops  to  be  employed  in  the  sham  fights 
were  now  assembling  near  the  fifteen  acres.    Pi- 
quets of  cavalry,  supported  by  infantry,  were 
distributed  in  various  directions ;  some  concealed 
in  the  luxuriant  bushes  near  the  great  ravine^ 
and  others  in  the  knolls  and  clumps  of  the  re- 
servoir.    A  few  videttes  remained  on  the  skirts 
of  the  back  woods,  their  arms  glittering  through 
the  foliage;    and  uds-de-camp  and   orderlies 
scouring  across  the  intervening  plains,  gave  to 
the  scene  the  air  of  a  field  of  battle  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  engagement. 

The  spot  chosen  for  this  display  of  calculates 
evolutions,  was  called  the  Star  Fori^  the  attack 
and  the  defence  of  which  formed  the  principal 
features  in  the  manoeuvres  of  the  day.  It 
appeared  the  ruin  of  a  strong  and  ancient 
hold,  covering  a  regular  polygon,  of  consi- 
derable dimensions;  but  was,  in  reality,  of 
modem  construction.  It  was  raised  by  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Wharton  as  a  retreat  for 

VOL.  I.  K 
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safety  in  the  event  of  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment in  the  capital— some  symptoms  of  such  an 
event  having  manifested  themselves  in  an  attack 
upon  the  statue  of  King  William  the  8d,  on 
his  lordship's  arrival  in  the  country,  to  take 
the  reins  of  its  government.  But  the  appre- 
hensions it  had  awakened  proved  groundless; 
the  Fort,  ere  it  was  quite  finished,  was  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  a  picturesque  and  pre- 
mature decay,  (presenting  to  the  eye  the  image 
of  a  once  impregnable  place ;  and  adding  to  the 
fine  scene,  it  dominated,  a  feature  of  character- 
istic interest  and  great  effect,)  and  it  continued  to 
be  long  identified  with  the  reign  of  him  who 
erected  it,  by  the  name  of  "  Wharton's  Folly." 

The  defence  of  this  place  had  been  assigned  to 
the  Dublin  volunteers,  who  occupied  a  position 
extending  along  "  the  Nine  Acres ;"  with  their 
right  resting  on  the  Fort,  which  they  had  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  their  left  upon  the  first  bridge, 
which,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  approach  to 
the  vice-regal  lodge,  is  thrown  across  the  fitce 
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of  water,  which  runs  in  a  parallel  direction  to 
the  road  leading  to  it.     The  second  bridge, 
equally  Well  guarded,  served  as  a  key  to  the 
centre  of  their   well  taken  position.     The  as- 
sault was  reserved  for  the  '<  Irish  brigade,"  and 
the  manner  of   conducting  it  was   left   (with 
the  exception  of  the  usual  sketch  of  a  *^  project 
for  a  iield  day  ")  entirely  to  the  skill  and  dis- 
cretion of  its  youthful  leader.     There  appeared 
to    be    two    ways    only    of   approaching    the 
Fort,  which  he  was  appointed  to  attack,  and 
both  were  equally  disadvantageous.     He  must 
either  carry    the    bridges    upon    which     the 
enemy  were  posted,  or  enter  upon  the  rear  of 
their  position,  by  making  a  long  ditour  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  left     The  leader  of  the  enemy 
was  aware  of  his  own  strength,  and  was  equally 
prepared  for  his  antagonist's  adopting  either  of 
these  alternatives.     The  first,  he  knew,  would 
be  difficult  to  accomplish ;  and  the  second  would 
occupy  so  much  time  that  it  could  hardly  be 
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accomplished  at  all. .  There  was,  however,  one 
advantage  which  the  Irish  brigade  possessed: 
they  had  a  full  and  complete  view  of  the  whole 
of  their  opponent's  position,  and  could  see,  dis- 
tinctly, any  movements  that  they  made ;  whilst 
their  own  motions  were  concealed  from  the  ob- 
servation of  the  enemy  by  the  thickness  of  the 
foliage,  with  which  their  part  of  the  park  was  so 
luxuriously  shaded. 

Shortly  after,  within  view  of  many  thousand 
spectators,  and  under  the  eye  of  many  veteran 
officers,  the  Irish  brigade  commenced  the  aption, 
by  a  spirited  and  simultaneous  attack  upon  both 
the  bridges.  For  these  attacks,  the  enemy  was 
well  prepared,  and  the  defence  and  assault  were 
conducted  with  equal  obstinacy  and  skill.  But 
while  the  enemy's  attention  was  exclusively 
directed  to  the  defence  of  these  important  points, 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  brigade,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  light  infantry,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  inequality  of  the  ground  near  the 
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Royal  Military  Hospital,  proceeded  in  doubte 
quick  time,  made  a  ditour  to  his  left,  and  keep- 
ing close  to  the  south  wall  of  the  park,  succeeded 
(unobserved  by  the  enemy)  in  establishing  his 
columns  among  the  thorn  bushes,  which  lay 
scattered  irregularly  between  the  wall  and  the 
Star  Fort.  Here,  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  and 
the  patient  vigilance  of  a  young  tiger  ready  to 
spring  on  its  prey,  he  awaited  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  other  part  of  the  brigade.  The 
bridge  on  the  enemy's  left,  after  a  persevering 
defence,  fell  at  last  before  the  skill  and  ardour 
of  the  assailants ;  who  instantly  passing  their  vic- 
torious columns  over  it,  wheeled  short  round  to 
the  lift,  under  cover  of  the  ground  which  slopes 
down  towards  the  water,  and  proceeded  rapidly 
to  attack  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  employed  in  de- 
fending the  bridge  in  the  centre.  This  bridge 
had  held  out  long  and  obstinately,  in  consequence 
of  the  fire  of  a  twelve^pounder  having  been 
directed  to  check  the  progress  of  the  assailants. 
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Meantime  the  leader  of  the  besieged  had  per* 
odved  the  last  skilful  movements  of  the  be* 
iiegers ;  but  not  suspecting  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Fort,  he 
drew  out  of  it  a  large  body  of  his  troops,  and 
led  them  to  the  support  of  his  centre.  Upon 
this  movement,  the  young  chief  of  the  Irish 
brigade  had  calculated ;  and  allowing  the  enemy 
to  advance  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  recal,  be 
rushed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of 
his  light  infantry,  scaled  the  unprotected  ram- 
parts, and,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  unreality 
in  the  ardour  of  the  attack,  forced  the  artillery 
men  from  their  guns,  and  amidst  cheers  and 
shouts  of  the  excited  and  anxious  spectators,  he 
planted  the  colours  of  the  Irish  brigade  in  the 
centre  of  the  Fort. 

The  Reviewing-General  who  had  watched 
with  much  interest,  the  progress  of  the  fight^ 
and  to  whom  this  last  movement  was  as  unex- 
pected as  it  was   to  the  enemy — observed  to 
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his  Staff,  that  by  all  the  rules  of  war  the 
brigade  had  conquered ;  and  ordering  the  bugles 
to  sound  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  rode 
up  with  his  staff  to  the  youthful  and  spirited 
leader,  smilingly  congratulated  him  upon  his 
victory,  and  seriously  commended  the  skill  which 
he  had  displayed  in  achieving  it. 

The  young  man  received  commendations  thus 
flattering,  from  one  whose  praise  was  fame, 
with  head  uncovered,  with  eyes  flashing  beneath 
their  downcast  lids,  and  with  a  face  glowing 
with  a  deeper  flush  than  that  which  the  acti- 
vity of  his  recent  feats  had  kindled.  The 
veteran  general,  and  the  youthful  soldier,  as 
they  stood  in  contact  and  in  contrast,  exhibited 
the  splendid  representation  of  the  men  of 
Ireland's  best  days. 

The  great  body  of  the  army  of  Lcinster  now 
proceeded  to  the  Fifteen  Acres ;  the  vanquished 
party  taking  up  its  ground,  in  contiguous 
columns,  on  the  spot  nvhere  the  chief  Secre- 
tary's   lodge    now    stands :    while   the  victors 
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diverged  to  the  left,  and  passing  on  the  rear  of 
the  Hibernian  military  school,  halted  and  piled 
their  arms  on  the  rising  ground  which  over- 
looks the  white  houses  and  ivy-covered  church 
of  the  village  of  Chapelizod. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    REVIEW. 

S>,  foil   have  wrestled  well,    And  orertbrown   more    than  yoar 
pneiuicf. 

A$  You  Uk*  ft. 

Heated  and  animated,  with  the  strong  ex- 
citement of  the  combat  still  fluttering  in  every 
heart,  and  throbbing  in  every  pulse,  the  Irish 
brigade  and  their  leader  stood  at  rest  along  the 
highest  ridge  of  the  acclivity— the  gaze  and 
admiration  of  the  multitude,  iivho  were  crowded 
along  its  base  in  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  public  and 
private.  It  was  to  this  spot,  where  the  mock 
combat  had  terminated,  that  Lady  Enocklofty 
urged  her  restless  steeds,  though  the  ascent  was 
steep  and  the  way  encumbered.  She  had  followed 
the  progress  of  the  sham  fight  with  the  eye, 
if  not  with  the  science,  of  a  practised  tactician. 

K  S 
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The  conspicuous  form  of  the  young  assuhwt 
had  seldom  eluded  her  observation,  through  all 
the  evolutions  of  the  corps :  and  she  had  per- 
ceived   that    while,  with   downcast  looks  and 
crimsoned  cheek,  he  stood  modestly  receiving 
the  eulogies  of  Lord  Charlemont,  his  furtive 
glances  had  more  than  once  been  directed  towards 
the  spot  she  occupied.     The  sight  of  the  lynx, 
and  the  scent  of  the  hound,  are  dull  instincts 
when  compared  with  the  rapid  perception  with 
which  a  V£un  woman  detects  the  admiration  she 
has  awakened,  and  the  interest  she  excites. 

She  now  halted,  and  drew  in  half  way  up  the 
hill,  flanked  to  her  right  by  the  line  of  the 
Irish  brigade,  and  to  the  left  by  a  confused 
mass  of  gigs,  noddies,  cars,  and  private  car- 
riages, so  as  to  have  all  approach  cut  off  on 
that  side  where  Lady  Honoria  Stratton  was 
placed.  Evidently  out  of  spirits  and  out  of 
temper,  silent  and  sullen,  that  lady  sat  env^ 
loped  in  a  white  satin  cardinal,  which  she  had 
drawn    round    her  fine   figure ;    her  pouting 
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pretty  face  just  peeping  above  it,  like  that 
charming  picture  of  Miss  Farren,  in  a  rimilar 
costume,  which  was  once  the  ornament  of  every 
dressing  room.  The  fact  was.  Lady  Honoriahad 
not  during  the  day  been  fortunate — the  Lady  Lieu* 
tenant  had  kept  many  of  her  own  particular  men, 
and  one  in  particular,  in  constant  attendance  on 
her  vice  regal  progress;  and  while  several  young 
military  and  some  of  the  household  contrived 
to  squeeze  their  horses  between  the  wheel  of 
the  phaeton,  and  the  acclivity  fringed  by  the 
Irish  brigade,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their 
homage  to  Lady  Enocklofty,  all  Lady  Honoria's 
prospects  were  bounded  by  an  old  shattered 
carriage,  whose  hind  wheel  had  got  fast  locked 
in  that  of  Lady  Knocklofty's  phaeton — a  most 

4 

ludicrous  mSaaUiance ! 

*^  This  is  a  capital  position,"*^  said  Lady 
Enocklofty,  throwing  a  battetie  cTenfilade  of 
smiling  looks  along  the  line  of  the  Irish  brigade, 
every  one  of  which  hit  its  man.  "  This  is  a 
capital  position,  is  it  not,  Honoria  P"^ 
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^<  CeH  sdon^  said  Lady  Hoooria,  dryly ;  who 
as  usual,  preferred  speaking  the  language  she 
had  acquired  in  the  best  circles  of  Paris,  to  the 
dialect  she  had  learned  in  her.  native  moun- 
tains. 

^^  How  selon  T'  demanded  Lady  Knockl(^y. 

"  Why,  according  to  the  object  you  have  in 


view.*' 
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Oh  !  my  object,^'  replied  Lady  Enocklofty, 
laughing,  ^^  is  to  see  the  manoeuvres  in  the  Fif- 
teen Acres  to  the  best  possible  advantage  ?" 

^^  The  best  manoeuvres  are  not  those  gone 
through  in  the  Fifteen  Acres,"  said  Lady 
Honoria,  with  a  humour  in  her  tone  that  did 
not  escape  her  friend'*s  penetration ;  who,  look* 
ing  in  her  face,  demanded,  in  the  drawling 
French  accent,  acquired  in  her  paternal  castle  in 
Connaught,  from  her  mother^s  Swiss  maid, 
"  iur  qtieUfleur  avez  le  vous  marchiy  ma  chert  f^ 

"  Sur  une  pens6e^'  was  the  quick  reply,  with 
the  true  graaseyani  tone  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain. 
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^^  Apparently,"^  said  Lady  Enocklofty,  with 
that  acrimony  which  dear  friends  in  high  life 
will  sometimes  feel  towards  each  other,  ^^  ap» 
parently  your  **p€ns6e^^  is  not  **  heart's  eaae^ 

**  No,"  said  Lady  Honoria,  throwing  up  her 
meaning  eyes  to  the  Irish  brigade ;  *^  neither  is 
my  pcnsiCj  (or,  as  the  Irish  call  it,  my  pansie)^ 
a  Narcisous.'^ 

^*  Vou  are  a  greater  adept  in  the  language 
of  flowers,  as  in  every  other,^  (said  Lady  Knock- 
lofty  coldly),  **  than  I  am  ;  and  I  confess  your 
meaning  escapes  my  comprehension.'* 

^^  I  wish  I  could  escape  from  this  atmosphere 
of  bad  smells,*'  said  Lady  Ilonoria,  looking 
round  with  disgust ;  **  pah !  we  have  got  into  a 
pretty  mess  here !" 

"  What  the  devil,  Albina,  could  have  driven 
you  to  take  up  this  position  ?*'  demanded  an 
authoritative  voice  from  behind  the  carriage. 
Both  ladies  started,  and  turned  round.  A  gen- 
tleman,  for  whom  the  two  outriders  had  backed 
to  make  way,  had  got  his  horse  between  the 
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hind  wheels  of  the  phaeton.     He  was  a  tall, 
fair,  slight,  cold-looking  person,  with  a  phleg- 
matic countenance  and  haughty  demeanour ;  but 
more  distinguished  by   his  splendid  volunteer 
uniform,  and  his  blue  ribbon  and  star  of  St. 
Patrick,   than  by  any  other  mark  of  exterior 
supremacy.     It  was  Lord  Knocklofty.     Lady 
Honoria  stood  up,  and  leaned  over  the  back  ot 
the  phaeton,  with  a  face,  from  which  every  trace 
of  ill  humour  was  banished,  and  was  succeeded 
by  radiant  smiles.     Lady  Knocklofty  carelessly 
turned  round  her  head,  and  without  noticing 
the  conjugal  inquiry,  addressed  her  steeds  with 
"  Steady  now,  dears,  steady,*"  continuing  to  tip 
their  ears  with  the  whip,  in  a  manner  to  pro- 
duce a  very  contrary  effect  from  that  her  words 
directed.     Lord  Knocklofty  pressed  significantly 
the  fair  hand  presented  to  him  by  Lady  Ho- 
noria, with  the  murmured  observation  of  *•  How 
beautiful  you  are  looking  to-day  T    Then  ad- 
dressing his  wife,  he  added,   *^  I  say,  Albiiia, 


; 
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do  get  out  of  this  as  soon  as  you  can-— wbat 
could  induce  you  to  drive  up  this  hill  ?" 

**  To  show  my  Jearning,  as  your  Lordship's 
coachman  calls  it,^  said  Lady  Knocklofty,  play- 
ing with  her  whip,  and  smiling  archly  at  ^'  a  case 
of  coxcombs,^  who  were  in  waiting  by  the  side 
of  the  phaeton. 

<*  Your  pedantry  you  mean,^  said  Lady 
Honor ia  pointedly. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Lord  Knocklofty,  "  you 
are  a  witty  creature." 

^^  More  witty  than  wise,^  said  Lady  Hon<Nia, 
laughing,  *^  or  I  should  not  trust  myself  with  such 
a  neck-or-nothing  driver  as  her  Ladyship  here." 

"  Why  did  you  let  her  scramble  up  this 
hill.^"^  added  Lord  Knocklofty,  while  his  lady 
was  talking  to  one  of  her  cavalieri  servenii. 

<<  Needs  must,"  (said  Lady  Honoria,  shrug>- 
ging  her  shoulders),  ^'  when  the — "  she  paused 
and  laughed. 

"  Devil  drives,  of  course,^  added  Lady 
Knocklofty,  sharply,and  suddenly  turning  round. 
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*^  But  observe,  my  dear,  your  coining  with  m9 
to-day  was  your  own  proposition.** 

Lady  Honoria  looked  mortified,  as  if  her  pro- 
position had  been  her  altemiitive,  between  com-' 
ing  in  Lady  KnockIofty*s  phaeton,  or  not  coming 
at  all.  % 

*^  Wei],  at  all  events  get  out  of  this  as  soon 
as  you  can/^  said  Lord  Enocklofty ;  ^^  and 
pray  don*t  tease  your  horses  so,  Albina.^' 

"Why,  I'm   only  tipping. them  the  silk," 
said   Lady   Enocklofty,    "just   to  keep  them 
alive." 
.    «  111  be  d d  but  they'll  throw  you.'' 

"  111  be  d if  they  do,''  said  Lady  Knock- 

lofty,  not  with  Lady  Townly's  *  gulp,'  but 
with  such  a  look,  and  such  a  smile,  and  such  an 
accent,  that  the  coarseness  of  the  imprecatioii 
was  almost  neutralized  in  its  utterance,  and  its 
very  profaneness  almost  turned  into  a  grace  by 
the  dramatic  simplicity  and  archness  with  which 
it  was  given.  Such  were  the  manners  of  the 
day  in  Ireland  ;  not  so  bad,  indeed,  as  in  the 
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days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  fine  ladies  were 
wont  to  ^^jurer  leur  Grand  Dieuj*'  at  every 
word ;  nor  yet  so  coarse  as  when  the  prettiest 
lips  uttered  the  broadest  doMe-entendres  in  the 
time  of  the  Mary  Wortleys.  Sull  they  were  bad 
enough ;  en  arrHre  with  the  age,  and  even  in 
Ireland  peculiar  to  the  domineering  and  minis- 
terial oligarchy,  whose  lawless  power  was  thus 
well  illustrated  by  manners  as  licentious.  AU 
the  men  laughed  vociferously  at  the  playful  noti' 
chcdance  of  Lady  Knocklofty's  imprecation,  who 
added,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  to  her  cold  and  sullen 
Lord  (himself  occupied  in  listening  to  some 
muttered  witticisms  of  Lady  Honoria), 

"  Well,  dotft  be  angry.  Lord  K ,  and 

'*pon  honour,  and,  as  O'Mealy  says  in  Macheath, 
'  may  me  meer  slip  her  shoulder,'  if  I  don*t 
escape  out  of  this,  as  soon  as  I  can  extricate  my- 
self from  this  file  of  carriages.'^ 

"4Vhy,  then,  long  life  to  your  honour,  Mar- 
ram, I  hopes  you  soon  will,  plaze  Jasus,  with 
the  help  of  God ;    and  that  your  ladyship  s 
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honour  will  just  let  go  my  bit  of  a  hind  whiU, 
Marram,  which  you  have  kotched  here  behind 
to  the  rare." 

This  prayer,  which  produced  a  general  laugh, 
was  uttered  by  the  postillion  of  an  old-fashioned 
and  cumbrous  vehicle  that  seemed  of  foreign 
build,  except  that  it  was  unemblazoned  with 
arms ;  and  as  its  blinds  were  drawn  up,  and  the 
glasses  were  down,  it  was  probably  unoccupied. 
The  ragged  postillion,  and  the  miserable 
cattle  he  drove,  justified  all  that  ever  was  said, 
written,  or  sketched  in  the  broadest  spirit  of 
caricature  of  the  genuine  Irish  posting  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  short,  thick* 
set,  sun-burnt  person,  with  an  old  hat  on  one 
side  of  his  shock  head,  and  a  broken  pipe  in 
one  corner  of  his  arch  mouth.  His  eye  was  sly, 
his  visage  shrewd,  and  his  attitude,  as  he  sat 
lack-a-daisically,  that  of  a  person,  in  whom 
*^  patience  per  force,  with  wilful  choler  meeting," 
was  very  humourously  obvious.  He  had  pre- 
ceded his  appeal  for  the  emandpation  of  his 
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hind  wheel,  by  many  a  supplicating  look,  first 
at  the  captive  wheel,  and  then  at  the  captivating 
lady,  and  by  many  a  true  Irish  "  Och  hone  !^ 
though  he  was  evidently  neither  an  unamused 
nor  an  unwilling  auditor  of  the  superior  beings 
with  whom  he  was  thus  accidentally  brought 
into  such  close  contact ;  and  when  he  now 
audibly  made  his  petition,  with  a  look  and 
gesture  correspondent  to  the  words,  he  heard  the 
very  general  laugh  with  which  it  was  receive^ 
by  the  grandees  with  the  same  unaltered  air  of 
plcuntive  supplication  which  he  had  all  along 
assumed.  ' 

"Famous,  by  Jove!  capital,^'  exclaimed  a 
pretty  boy  officer  of  the  Prince's  Own,  on  the 
watch  for  Irish  fun,  expecting  a  wit  in  every 
peasant,  and  a  bon  mot  in  every  word  uttered  by 
the  common  people.  ^'  Capital !  come,  we  shall 
have  some  vastly  good  fun  now.  Do  draw  him 
out,  Lady  Knocklofty — now  pray  !^' 

•«  So,  friend,''  said  Lady  Knocklofty,  «  I 
I  have  got  you  into  a  predicament^' 
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<c 


Perdicament !  och !  you  have,  plaze  your 
ladyship  ;  and  am'nt  the  first,  I'll  engage,'^ 
looking  archly  round  at  the  gentlemen. 

"  Capital  !^'  stud  the  Prince's  Own ;  "  but  I 
say,  why  don't  you  take  your  pipe  out  of  your 
mouth,  you  rascal,  when  you  address  a  lady  ?'* 

**  Is  it  the  dhudeethf  plaze  your  honour,^ 
taking  out  the  black  stump  of  a  pipe,  looking  at 
it  complacently,  and  then  placing  it  back,  be- 
tween his  large  white  teeth  ;  *^  och !  then,  Sir, 
so  I  would,  only  sorrow  pufF  in  it,  nor  won^t  till 
I  get  back,  for  want  of  a  spark ;  barring  I  might 
light  it  at  her  ladyship's  eye/' 

**  Bravo  r  exclaimed  the  officers,  **  bravo ! 
excellent  !'* 

**  Very  well,  indeed,''  said  Lady  Enocklofty, 
with  whom  the  coin  of  admiration  was  always 
current,  pass  through  what  hands  it  inight. 
'^  Come,  that's  a  compliment  worth  paying  for. 
Oh,  Kitty  Macguire  has  my  purse.  There  she 
is,  St.  Leger,  with  Captain  O^Mealy,"  pointing 
to  a  fair,  fat,  fashionable  looking  girl,  in  a  faded 
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green  riding  habit,  and  mounted  on  a  magnificent 
horse.  "  But,  stop,  who  will  lend  me  something  ? 
— Lord  Enocklofty,  Lady  Honoria  ?" 

**  You  know  I  never  carry  money,"  replied 
Lord  Knocklofty. 

*'  You  know  I  never  have  any  to  carry," 
said  Lady  Honoria. 

A  hundred  purses  had  now  '^  leaped  from 
tbeir'^  waistcoat  pockets.  Lady  Enocklofty 
took  Colonel  St.  Leger*s  (one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Irish  court). 

*^  Oh !  there  is  nothing  here  but  gold,"  she 
said,  looking  into  the  purse  as  she  drew  the 
btrings.  **^  Stay,  here  is  a  seven  shilling  piece,*' 
and  she  flung  it  to  the  driver,  adding,  *'  there, 
friend,  that's  to  drink  your  mistress's  health.*^ 

'*  This  is  paying  for  flattery  a  poida  cToTy'^  said 
Lady  Honoiia  to  Lord  Enocklofty. 

"  'Tis  just  like  her,*  he  replied ;  and  then 
whispering  to  Lady  Honoria,  took  leave  with  a 
^^  goodbye  till  this  evening ;"  for  an  ud-de-camp 
had  called  him  off  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
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The  driver  looked  at  the  bright  coin  thus 
carelessly  thrown  at  him»  and  then  in  the  bright 
eyes  of  his  generous  donor,  as  if  he  doubted 
his  good  luck.  ^^  Sure  I  a*n*t  to  keep  it  all, 
my  lady,"  he  said,  dropping  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  throwing  an  expressioA  of  gratitude 
and  delight  into  his  mobile  countenance. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  lady,  laughing,  •*  I 
don't  expect  any  change.'*  > 

"  Why  then,  may  I  never  live  to  have  a 
happy  death,  if  ever  I  drive  the  Castle  Knock- 
garrons  again,  oncet  I  get  rid  of  my  load.** 

^*  Your  load  !^*  exclaimed  the  ladies  and  the 
beaux,  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  close  blinded 
carriage.  "  Why,  have  you  any  one  shut  up 
in  that  old  chaise  ?*^ 

*^  Is  it  in  the  chay  P^'  (said  the  man,  rubbing 
his  head  with  a  slight  contraction  in  the  muscles 
of  his  face),  '^  sorrow,  christian,  how  would  I  ? 
Sure  thims  returns,'*  (pointing  to  the  hcnvet)^ 

fresh  as  they  look  and  nat  a  hair-  turned. 


u 
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the  animals—-'*'  and  he  stroked  down  the  neoks 
of  the  blind  and  broken-winded  beasts,  vhich 
had  scarcely  an  hair  left  to  turn. 

**  What  do  you  mean  then  by  getting  rid  of 
your  load?"  said  the  Prince's  Own  ? 

"  What  do  I  mane  is  it,  plaze  your  honour? 
Why  then,  what  would  I  mane  (scratching  his 
head  in  evident  perplexity),  but  my  own  self, 
Sir  ?  There  is  many  a  man  would  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  himself;  and  y^hai  bether  way  could  I 
do  it  than  in  drinking  long  life  to  her  lady- 
ship's honour  there." 

You  mean   then,"    (said  Lady  Honoria), 

you  will  get  beside  yourself  as  soon  as  you 


can. 


(( 


That's  just  it,  long  life  to  your  ladyship, 
mind,  and  body;"  and  looking  back  at  his 
locked  wheel  with  an  expression  of  anxiety,  and 
an  evident  desire  to  extricate  himself  and  be 
off,  he  added,  ^*  and  hopes  it's  no  .offence,  only 
just  if  your  Ladyship  would  back  ^  taste,  sure 
I*d  get  off  in  a  jiffey.** 
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^'  No,  no^  pray  Lady  Enocklofty  4<n't  1^ 
him  go,"  exclaimed  the  Prince's  Own ;  "  he.  i» 
worth  any  thing,  he  is  by  far  the  best  tvpk  we 
have  seen  since  we  arrived.     I  say,  Paddy — ^ 

''  That's  not  the  name  that  made  a  christian 
of  me,  plaze  your  honour." 

^^  Well  then,  come,  do  tcU  us  what  ii  your 
name,  my  worthy  ?'* 

*^  Bamy  Hougloghan  is  the  name^s  upon  me. 
Sir,  off  you  plaze." 

^^  Well,  Bamy  Orlegan^  if  you  are  so  impa** 
tient  to  be  off,  what  brought  you  here  may  I 
ask  ?^ 

^^  What  brought  me  here  is  it,  Sir  {—-the 
cattle  did,'"  said  Bamy  dryly,  and  smacking 
his  whip. 

*'  Capital !"  said  the  young  officer,  chuckUng; 
^*  and  so  your  horses  came  to  see  the  reriew, 
did  they  ?^ 

^^  Och,  plaze  your  honour,  they  are  not  sijdi 
asses  as  that  any  how,  nor  myself  neider;  we 
have  something  else  to  be  doing,  nor  to  be  look- 
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ing  after  cUvarsion  at  this  hour  of  the  day, 
Sirr 

'^  Then  how  did  you  get  into   the  scrape, 
Bawney  ?^ 

<^  Och,  I  didn^t  get  in  at  the  scrape  at  all, 
but  in  at  tlie  Castle  Knock  gate  shure ;  to  cut 
across  the  Phanix,  and  to  shirk  that  divil's  own 
Knock-maroon  hill  on  the  low  road ;  and  just 
made  down  to  the  Fifteens,  to  see  if  I  could 
not  catch  a  taste  of  the  Castle  Knock  infantry 
doing  their  revolutions,  when  one  sentry  driv 
me  here,  and  another  driv  me  there ;  and  throth, 
if  they'd  been  army  soggers  instead  of  our  own 
volunteers,  I  wouldnU  have  been  driven  out  of 
my  own  road  by  any  of  them :  and  so  they  kip 
driving  me  here,  and  driving  me  there,  till  I 
was  fairly  driven  in  amongst  the  quality;  and  it*s 
how  I  came  by  the  great  honor  of  being  kotched 
fast  by  her  ladyship ;  many  a  bether  man's  luck 
afore  me,  and  will  again,  plaze  God." 

A  general  laugh  followed  this  allusion,  whicK 

VOL.    I.  L 
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gained  much,  by  the  leer,  the  look,  and  the 
accent,  in  which  it  was  uttered. 

«<  Well,^'  said  Lady  Enockloflty,  throwing 
round  her  eyes,  and  drawing  out  Barney,  much 
less  for  the  amusement  of  the  English  beaux, 
than  for  the  crowd  in  general,  and  for  the  corps 
of  young  brigades  in  particular — ^^  Wdl,  now 
I  have  kotched  you,  I  shall  keep  you,  you  may 
depend  on  that.*' 

"  Oh,  very  weU,  my  lady,  your  honour  will 
do  as  you  plaze  with  me,  and  troth  I*d  ax  nothing 
better,  than  to  stay  wid  yez  all  day,  only-*-* 
and  he  looked  back  at  his  chaise,  and  then  at 
bis  wheel,  *^  as  one  perplexed  in  the  extreme;" 
when  suddenly  elevating  his  eye  to  the  Fifteen 
Acres,  and  resting  it  on  rather  a  rustic  troop, 
who  were  going  through  their  evolutions  to  the 
left,  he  cried  out — "  Oh,  by  the  piper  that  played 
before  Moses,  if  thim  an*t  the  Castle^knocks, 
and  Master  Thady,  the  master^s  son,  at  the 
head  of  em,  in  his  new  regimintals ;  oh,  thim's 
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the  boys !  I'd  back  thim,  afore  any  corps  in  the 
Phainix ;''  and  seating  himself,  he  continued 
to  follow  every  movement  of  his  native  troops 
with  intense  admiration  and  scrutiny ;  uttering 
at  intervals  exclamations  of  delight,  and  shoulder- 
ing  his  whip,  and  following  the  movements  of 
his  friends,  with  a  precision,  which  evinced  that 
even  the  postillion  of  Castle  Knock  was  in  heart 
an  Irish  volunteer.  He  was  observed,  and 
Aughed  at,  as  long  as  he  amused;  and  then, 
sharing  the  fate  of  other  tumblers,  in  other 
places,  was  dropped  and  forgotten. 

Meantime,  Lady  Honoria  was  still  excluded 
from  the  agreeable  pastime  of  flirtation,  by  a 
blockade  of  carriages,  and  her  old  flanker  the 
Castleknock;  and  Lady  Enocklofty  continued 
running  through  her  **  tricks  of  singularity,^ 
fixing  every  eye,  and  arresting  every  ear,  within 
the  sphere  of  her  operations.  She  had  missions 
and  commissions  for  all  her  patitiy  civil  and  mili« 
tary ;  who  were  all  addressed  by  name,  with  a 
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leTelling  familiMrity,  which  shewed  no  respiet 
for  titles  and  dignities,  hereditary  or  professiomd, 
^^  Edward  Fitzgerald"  was  sent  to  his  brother 
Leinster,  to  beg  he  would  put  off  the  private  play 
at  Carton ;  as  she  had  got  the  Dean  of  - 

to  play  Filch,  who  had  to  preach  at  St.  Patrick's 
on  Sunday ;  so  that  his  private  vocation  might 
not  interfere  with  his  public  duties.  Eilcolman, 
a  young  Tipperary  Earl,  (and  descendant  of  one 
of  Charles  the  Second'splayfellowsand  ministers), 
was  sent  on  an  embassy,  such  as  his  ancestcvi^ 
had  occasionally  undertaken,  at  Whitehall — widi 
a  single  violet  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  He 
hesitated.  <<  Gro,  go,'^  said  Lady  Enocklolty, 
significantly ;  ^*  he  will  understand  it''  The 
Tipperary  Earl  rode  off,  with  the  nobility  of 
six  hundred  years  on  his  back.  An  hand- 
some young  page  was  dispatched  to  the  Earl, 
his  papa,  to  procure  tickets  for  a  concert  «l 
the  Rotunda,  at  which  the  noble  amateur 
was  to  take  the    lead.      Colonel    St.   L^er, 
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the  "  rose  of  fashion/'  with  "  Freddy*/' 
*<  Franks,*'  and  '<  Phils/'  **  all  honourable 
men,'"  were  expedited  on  various  missions;  while 
Manser  St  Greorge,  (one  of  the  last  and  best  of 
the  Irish  fine  gentlemen  in  Ireland's  most  bril- 
liant day,)  was  sent  to  the  Duchess,  begging  per- 
mission to  bring  Lord  Charles  Fitzcharles,  of 
the  Frince'^s  Own,  to  her  grace's  petii  souper  and 
blind-man's  bufF  that  evening. 

All  flew  to  execute  her  *^  infinite  deal  of 
nothings,'^  with  a  zeal  and  readiness  which 
proved  that  the  ^'  age  of  chivalry  was  not  yet 
passed,'^  in  Ireland.  Neither  was  it.  The  Irish 
gallantry  of  that  day  had  indeed  the  true  smack 
of  the  chivalry  of  the  old  times.  A  mixed 
system  of  devotion  and  brutality;  in  which 
women,  alternately  treated  as  sultanas  and  ac 
slaves,  extorted  all  homage  but  that  of  respect ; 
and  excited  all  feelings,  save  those  of  tenderness. 
Adored  to-day,  lUlaiasies  to-morrow,  fashion  or 
passion  ruled  their  momentary  ascendant ;  and 
the  old  parts  of  the  rotUs  of  the  French  court 
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were  played  to  the  life  by  the  rouis  of  the  Irish, 
who  were  all  little  Richelieus  and  De  Gram- 
monts  in  their  way. 

A  long-drawn  inspiration,  as  the  last  of  ber 
noble  estafettes  galloped  off,  indicated  that  tbeir 
liege  lady  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  th^n. 
The  two  great  ladies  and  dear  friends,  in  evi- 
dent ^i^o^on  with  each  other,  sat  dos  i  doi. 
Lady  Honoria,  again  enveloped  in  her  cardi- 
nal, was  sulky,  and  self-concentrated.  Lady 
Knocklofty  with  looks  and  spirits  all  abroad, 
hummed  an  air  from  the  Beggar^s  Opera ;  and 
playing  her  very  pretty  foot  against  the  ade  of 
her  phaeton,  slipped  it  in  and  out  of  a  little 
sebra  shoe,  which  was  the  fashion  of  the  daty, 
and  an  exact  type  of  a  slipper,  from  the  «^ 
raglio  of  the  Grand  Signor. 

This  movement,  conscious  or  unconscious  on 
the  part  of  the  exhibitor,  had  attracted  the 
eyes,  and  caused  some  confusion  along  the  line 
of  the  Irish  brigade.  It  more  particularly  at- 
tracted the  young  leader,  who  stood  in  advance 
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of  the  corps,  and  who  watched  the  twinkling  of 
the  little  foot  with  such  a  glance  as  the  hawk 
gives  to  the  fluttering  of  a  young  bird  nestled 
near  his  eiry.  The  slipper  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected) at  last  fell  to  the  ground  !  and  the 
young  volunteer,  springing  from  his  post, 
pounced  on  his  pretty  prey  with  a  rapidity 
that  distanced  all  other  competitors  for  the 
honour  of  picking  it  up,  and  restoring  it.  With 
the*  slipper  in  one  hand,  and  his  cap  in  the 
other,  he  stood  beside  the  phaeton,  presenting 
it  gracefully;  his  colour  deepening,  and  his 
eyes  raised  with  a  look,  not  confident  but  in- 
tense, to  the  face  of  its  distinguished  owner. 
Finer  eyes  might  be  forgotten  ;  but  such  eyes, — 
eyes  that  awaken  emotion,  by  emitting  it,  once 
met,  are  remembered  for  ever  ! 

Lady  Enocklofty,  instead  of  taking  the  shoe 
so  respectfully  and  gracefully  ofiered,  looked 
round  for  a  moment,  then  putting  out  her  foot,' 
seemed  to  say  by  the  motion,  and  the  smile 
more  cordial  than  coquettish,  which  accompanied 
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it,  *^  there!  you  may  put  it  on  ibr  yourpuffiiT'^ 
The  look  was  understood,  as  it  was  meant,  and 
the  slipper  was  put  on ;  but  with  an  air  of  sodf 
religious  respect,  as  pilgrimt  give  to  the  eonse* 
crated  slipper  of  St.  Peter,  when  first  permitted 
to  kiss  with  <*  holy  palmer's  kiss^  the  toe  of 
infallibility. 

The  enviable  office  performed,  the  young 
volunteer  bowed,  was  thanked  with  smiles, 
backed,  and  resumed  his  post:  from  that  mci- 
m^t,  orders  ran  along  the  line,  and  fuglemen 
figured  in  vain. 

**  Ma  beUe^^  said  Lady  Honoria,  who  had 
witnessed  this  silent  intercourse  of  eyes,  (a 
drama,  whose  unities  were  included  in  an  instant 
of  time),  *^  Ma  beUe,  avec  un  tel  lafigage  om 
se  passe  de  paroka  ^  Lady  Knocklofty  (still 
pre-occupied,)  started,  coloured  through  her 
rouge,  and  asked  coldly,  **  what  do  you  mean, 
child  ?^ 

*^  Mean,  child !  why  I  mean  that  ycu  seem 
to  think  those  ^  eyes  right'  there,  which  you 
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hcve  been  endeavouring  to  set  wrong  all  day, 
are  ^  Jtassex,  bcatuc  yeux^  pour  des  yetun  dc 
fmnince*  ^' 

<*Yea,"  said  Lady  Knocklofty,  flirting  her 
whip  and  smiling,  ^^  they  are  terrible  eyes,  that's 
the  truth  of  it,  Uonoria.  He  is  altogetlier  a 
very  fine  lad ;  much  superior  to  the  creatures 
he  is  hustled  among.     I  wonder  who  he  is?*' 

^^  Poh !  what  does  it  signify  who  he  is  ?  Of 
course,  as  0*Mealy  said,  he  is  some  young 
tradesman.  If  he  were  any  body^  we  could 
not  fail  to  know  him.  But,  be  he  who  he 
may,  gentle  or  simple,  your  permitting  him 
to  put  on  your  shoe  in  this  public  place,  was 
yery  foolish.  We  shall  have  it  all  in  the 
^^  Freeman*s  Journal"  to-morrow,  with  an  epi- 
gram from  Curran,  or  Lysaght ;  or  it  will  be 
sung  as  a  ballad  about  the  streets,  with  '^  the 
Duchess's  gig  ^"^  and  I  am  sure  we  are  unpopular 
enough  already  with  the  swinish  multitude.*' 

"  Nonsense !"   said   Lady   Knocklofty ;  '*  it 
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was  all  the  thing  of  a  momeiiC,  and  Bobod 
saw  it." 

"  Every  body  sees  every  thing ;  but  my  dear 
Albina,^*  said  Lady  Honoria  in  an  affectionate 
and  admonitory  tone,  ^^  I  must  say  you  are  the 
most  indiscreet  person  in  the  world ;  for  you 
not  only  take  the  oddest  fancies,  but" 

^^  Oh,  come,  this  is  too  pleasant,^  said  Lady 
Knocklofty,  piqued,  '^  as  if  you  never  had  your 
fancies,  as  you  callthem.^ 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  have,'*  said  Lady  Ho- 
noria, laughing ;  ^^  but  as  Mrs.  Peachum  says^ 
^not  with  a  highwayman,  you  hussey.^  Ob- 
serve, it  is  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  not  of  mo- 
rals, that  I  consider  these  affairs ;  I  am  no  strait- 
laced  censor,  Dieu  le  aaU ;  for  with  me,  as  with 
the  world,  it  is  the  rank  of  the  parties,  not  the 
nature  of  the  contract,  that  stamps  it  with  in- 
discretion." 

"  Why,  yes,*^  said  Lady  Knocklofty,  point- 
edly, ^^  you  are  tolerably  aristocratic  in  your 
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fandes^  and  none  under  nobility  approaches 
Mrs.  Kitty.'* 

**  To  be  sure,"  said  Lady  Honoria,  **  love 
has  no  better  child's  guide  than  the  red  book ; 
and  the  Exchequer  is  your  true  Paphos,  aftei 
all :  see,  who  has  governed  France  for  the  last 
fifty  years." 

"  Do  you  call  that  love?  I  call  it  calculation," 
said  Lady  Knocklofty,  significantly. 

**Call  it  what  you  please,'*  said  Lady  Ho- 
noria,  colouring  slightly,  *^  but  'tis  good  taste, 
pofir  le  moins;  and  that  is  precisely  what  you 
mere  home-bred  Irishwomen  of  fashion  are  per- 
petually sinning  against" 

"We  home-bred  Irishwomen!  And  pray, 
what  are  you,  my  dear,  pretty,  Honoria  OTJal- 
laghan,  with  all  your  county  Cork  kindred-—^ 


<•  Pat  O'Daisey, 
And  Mistress  Casey, 
All  blood  relations  to  Lord  Doooughmore. 
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"  Why,  my  dear,  to  answer  you  (with  a  little 
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Tgriation  in  the  text)  from  Paddy  O'Carrol  in 
the  ^  Hegister  Office/ — It  is  true,   that  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  '  I  coined  over  to  Ireland  to 
be  bom,^  but  I  was  never  dipped  in  the  Shannoti 
for  all  that ;  and,   thanks  to  my  father,  have 
lived  too  much  abroad,  not  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  absurdities  of  my  native  home,    since,  by 
divine  indignation,  I  have  returned  to  it.     Il  is 
a  sure  sign  of  barbarism  when  women  make  a 
parade  of  the  vices  they  have  not,  and  even  ex* 
biUt  more  of  the  virtues  they  have,  than  is  con- 
sistent   with    decency    and  bknsiance.     You 
Irishwomen  are  all,  by  temperament,  cdd  and 
vain ;  you  love  display,  and  there  is  frequently 
in  your  flirting  manners  and  unmeaning  aUurtB^ 
an  absence  of  taste  and  a  want  of  keeping,  whicb 
would  in  other  countries  put  many  a  woman 
in  keeping,  out  of  countenance.     You  look,  and 
you   sigh,    and  permit   innocent  liberties,— all 
meaning  nothing  at  all, — and  then,  are  rather 
startled  some  fine  day,  when  a  disappointed  ad- 
mirer turns,  heigh  presto,  into  an  inveterate 


enemy ;  and  you  find  you  have  lost  your  repu^ 
tatlon,  without  gaining  any  thing  by  the  sacri- 
fice. For  instance,  you  have  been  playing  off 
Uiis  foolish  boy,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
turning  his  head  ;  as  Mrs.  Colonel  O'Gallaghef 
got  her  husband  broke  for  throwing  his  regi* 
ment  into  confusion,  at  a  review  in  Kilkenny, 
through  her  coquetting  with  the  fugleman.** 

"  Well,  and  how  do  you  think  I  have  suc- 
ceeded ?"  asked  Lady  Knocklofty,  sportively. 

*  **  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  will  send  the  boy  back 
to  his  school  or  his  shop,  utterly  unfit  for  book 
or  business.^' 

•  '•  I  believe,"  said  Lady  Knocklofty,  "  even 
if  he  is  what  you  suppose,  it  would  be  diificuk 
to  make  him  now  think 

**  A  shop  with  virtue  is  the  height  of  bliss.'* 

'*0h,  I  grant  you,"  said  Lady  Honoria, 
'^  that  politics  and  patriotism,  and  the  French 
revolution,  are  upsetting  all,  and  playing  ^*  the 
devil  among  the  tailors.'*  But,  again,  to  quote 
from  your  prologue,  (which,  by  the  by,  Mrsl 
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O'Ncil  did  not  give  last  night  with  her  usual 

spirits) — 

To  check  these  heroes,  and  their  laurels  crop, 
Aad  briog  them  back  to  reason  and  the  shop^ 

would,  for  the  present,  be  difficult,  while  such 
eloquent  demagogues  as  Curran  and  Grattan  ara 
working  on  the  folly  and  passions  of  the  lower 
orders.  Pray,  however,  do  not  you  bring  liberty 
and  equality  into  fashion  by  your  looks  and  smiles, 
lest  you  should,  some  day,  have  such  a  youth  as 
that  with  the  ^terrible  eyes,'  taking  liberties  which 
your  quality  would  not  stand ;  ^  car  c^esi  le  phu 
grand  petit  pclisson^*  or  I  am  much  mistaken. 
Pray  remember,  Albina,  that  there  is  some  one 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  (whose  glass  is 
now  pointed  at  you,)  worth  all  the  Irish  volun- 
teers that  ever  raised  the  flag  of  rebellion,  or 
brogued  vulgar  nonsense  in  their  factious  con- 
vention — to  the  edification  of  their  earl  and  their 
bisliop;*  and  recollect,  that  for  one  of  thoee 

*  The  Earl  of  Charleroont,  and  the  celebrated  Earl  pf 
Bristol,  and  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
these  conventions. 
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aUkdes  that  you  are  throwing  away  upon  that 
diit  with  the  eyes  there,  you  might  command 
a  place  in  the  revenue  for  your  butler,  make  a 
captain  of  the  battle-axe  of  your  groom  of  the 
chmnbers,  or  obtain  a  pension  on  the  conoor- 
datum  for  that  sprig  of  pauper  nobility,  your 
right  honourable  and  ever  devoted,  but  just  now 
not  very  popular  friend,  the  Lady  Honoria 
Stratton.'* 

"  Poh  !  my  dear  Honoria,  you  know  you 
may  have  what  you  please ;  for  if  I  command 
the  viceroy,  you  may  command  one  who  •  it 
viceroy  over  him,'  one  over  whom  I  have  long 
ceased  to  have  any  influence,**^  and  her  Ladyship 
sighed. 

^^  I  see  what  you  allude  to,*^  said  Lady 
Honoria,  ^^  but  upon  my  honour  you  are  wrong. 
I  amuse  Lord  Knocklofty,  and  I  aim  at  no 
more ;  and  aim  at  that  only,  as  it  gives  me  the 
more  opportunity  of  being  with  you,  dear  Al- 
btna.^    The  ladies  looked  in  each  other's  eyce 
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tenderly,  and  pressed  each  oihefs  haada  seoiik 
mental!  J. 

*^  I  love  you  very  much/'  said  Lady  Knock- 
lofty,  fondly ;  *<  but  you  are  so  severe,  so  sar- 
castic  with  me ;  you  would  rather  at  any  tfane 
sacrifice  a  friend,  than  lose  your  ban  moC^ 

•«  To  act  otherwise,*'  observed  Lady  Hoooria, ' 
laughing,  *^  Lavater  says,  entitles  one  to  canonic 
2ation;  and  you  know,  dear,  I  am  no  saint. 
But  seriously,  you  mistake  me,  dearest  Albina ; 
I  am  only  vexed  to  see  your  romantic  imagina- 
tion perpetually  getting  the  better  of  your  judg^* 
ment.  Now,  tell  truth,  haven*t  you  conjured 
up  tliat  young  volunteer  into  a  regular  hero  of 
romance  ?** 

^^  He  has  the  air  of  one,*^  said  Lady  Knock- 
lofty  ;  *'  surely  you  can't  deny  that  ?" 

*<  What,  because  he  is  tall,  has  impudent  ey«a,  - 
andwears  no  powder !     But  you  are  always  dams 
Us  hatUes  aventures.    You  know  you  onceian* . 
eied  your  black  footman  was   Prince  Le  Boo, 
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irUoh*  produced  that  ridiculous  scene  at  Ui« 
castle,  and  committed  you  beyond ' 

^^  I  have^  at  least,  never  so  committed  myself 
as  to  forfeit  my  own  esteem/'  interrupted  Lady 
Knocklofty,  her  temper  rising,  in  spite  of  her 
friendship,  at  the  allusion  to  Prince  Le  Boo — a 
sore  subject  **  And  allow  me  to  tell  you 
frankly,'^  she  continued,  raising  her  voice  with 
most  unsentimental  vehemence — 

^^  Tell  me  what  you  please,  and  as  frankly  as 
you  will,'^  said  Lady  Honoria,  in  a  muttered 
and  rapid  tone,  ^^  but  don*t  tell  it  to  me  quite  so 
loud,  for  I  suspect  we  are  overheard.**' 

"Heard,  by  whom— there  is  no  one  near,'' 
said  Lady  Knocklofty. 

^^  Don*t  be  too  sure  of  that/'  said  Lady  Ho- 
noria ;  "  I  much  mistake  if  we  have  not  some 
close  auditors  in  that  old  chaise;  for  I  have 
more  than  once  caught  something  like  a  bright 
eye  glancing  through  the  fracture  of  the  old 
blind;* 

While  Lady  Honoria  was  still  speaking,  a 
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sudden  jerk  was  given  to  the  chaise,  which 
occasioned  one  of  the  old  blinds  to  drop  down ; 
and  the  chaise  itself  was  immediately  thrown 
into  rapid  motion  by  the  wild  gallop  of  the 
bare^bonedy  ill-triuned  steeds,  excited  by  the 
smacking  whip  of  Bamy  Houloghan,  who  dash- 
ing on  through  thick  and  thin,  overturned  a 
noddy,  upset  a  tim  whiskey,  threw  down  an  old 
barrow  woman,  and  extricating  himself  from  all 
obstacles,  as  he  continued  his  rolling,  rattling, 
jolting,  and  serpentine  course  across  the  park, 
cleared  his  way  to  the  gate,  and  then  disap- 
peared ;  but  whether,  according  to  the  phrase  of 
romance,  '^  in  the  haze  of  distance,^  or  in  the 
first  ditch  that  presented  itself  outside  the  Park 
wall,  reste  a  savoir ! 

During  the  few  minutes  that  the  two  ladies 
had  been  so  closely  and  intimately  engaged  in 
their  '^  coloquy  sublime,^  Bamy,  crawling  be- 
tween the  two  carriages,  had  contrived  to  eittri- 
cate  his  wheel;  and  taking  advantage  of  an 
opening  in  the  file  of  vehicles,  made  by  the 
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drawing  off  of  the  Lady  Lieutenant's  phaeton^ 
^^  which  had  stopped  the  way/*  he  seized  the 
first  moment  of  possible  escape,  and  drove,  as 
the  drivers  of  Irish  chaises  still  drive,  in  utter 
contempt  of  consequences,  and  a  total  f(»r«- 
getfulness  of  the  frailty  of  all  sublunary 
things— wheels,  springs,  traces,  and  bridles 
included. 

He  was  almost  out  of  sight  before  Lady 
Knock  lofty,  drawing  breath,  observed,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  discovery  made  by  the  dropping  of 
the  blind,  "  How  very  extraordinary !  Did  you 
ever  see  such  figures  ?^ 

^'  I  suspected  there  was  some  one  shut  up  in 
that  old  chaise  from  the  beginning,^'  said  Lady 
Honoria. 

*^  There  is  something  very  mysterious  in  this,^ 
said  Lady  Knocklofty,  whose  imagination  was 
easily  mounted.  *^  I  wish  Lord  K.  had  seen 
them.  You  know  there  is  5002.  offered  for  the 
taking  of  Captain  Right;  and  I  should  not 
wonder   if   he    was   one    of    those    strangely 
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disguised  figures — for  disguised  they  certainly 
were." 

*^  No,  no/*  said  Lady  Honoiia,  ^^  there  was 
no  Captain  Right  there ;  I  saw  distinctly  the 
far  off  figure,  who  sat  more  pronunent  than  the 
muffled  one  next  to  us.  If  not  the  ghost  of  St. 
Dominick  come  down  in  his  character  of  Grand 
Inquisitor,  to  reform  his  own  order  in  Ireland, 
it  is  some  intriguing  monk  from  France  or  Spain, 
some  Abb^  Hussey,  whom  my  father  and  I  left 
digging  his  own  grave  in  La  Trappe,  and  who, 
[  the  year  after,   was  figuring  away  as  an  in- 

triguing diplomatist,  between  half  the  courts  in 
Europe.     You  perceived  the  old  man  was  ton- 
sured.*^ 
7  '*  Yes ;  and  what  a  countenance  !'*  said  Lady 

\  Knocklofty.     ^<  It  just  met  my  idea  of  the  monk 

I  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto ;  but  the  other  creature 

looked  like  a  female ;  though  it  was  so  veiled  and 
muffled,  it  was  difficult  to  make  it  out  Who, 
and  what  could  they  be  P" 
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"  Be  they  who  they  may,**  said  Lady  Ho- 
noria,  ^^  they  have  heard  all  we  said,  and  the 
Jraie  may  turn  our  auricular  confession  to  some 
account.  These  papists  are  on  the  watch  for 
every  thing,  and  would  like  to  have  the  shewing 
up  of  one  of  the  Proudforts,  their  most  power- 
ful and  inveterate  enemies — to  say  nothing  of  a 
squib  at  a  ^  privy  counsellor's  wife,*  or  a  hit  at  a 
<  certain  beautiful  and  witty  member  of  the 
heau  mcndej^  as  the  Dublin  journal  calls  me ; 
for  it  has  elected  me  as  it*s  ^  arch  wag,*  and 
lays  all  its  trash  at  my  door.*' 

Here  the  tSte-i-Ute  of  the  inseparables  (as 
they  were  called)  was  interrupted  by  the  ac- 
cession of  some  new  beaux  of  the  second  order, 
who  not  being  of  the  official  coterie^  were  tole- 
rated, but  not  distinguished ;  and  who,  for  want  of 
something  else  to  say,  not  being  initiated,  offered 
the  usual  common  places  discussed  upon  such 
occasions :  "  A  fortunate  day  for  the  review — 
magnificent  spectacle — all   the   evolutions  well 
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perforaied,  in  good  time,  and  with  life — ^men 
carried  their  arms  well,  marchedy  wheeled,  and 
formed  with  exactness — the  yolunteers  performed 
their  manoeuvres  but  too  weU ;  it  was  no  joke, 
arming  factious  citizens,"  &c«  &c.  Their  ob- 
servations, military  and  poUtical,  were  cut  short 
by  the  arrival  of  a  young  officer  in  the  Prince's 
Own,  for  whom  all  made  way,  and  who  was 
received  by  both  ladies  with  significant  smiles, 
exclusively  reserved  for  him,  and  such  as  him* 
It  was  Lord  Charles  Fitzcharles,  the  second 
son  of  an  English  Duke,  whose  eldest  brother, 
the  Marquis  of  B.,  was  a  lunatic,  subject  to  fits, 
and  Ukely  to  go  off  in  one  of  his  epileptic  pa« 
roxysms.  i^ord  Fitzcharles,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  so  distinguished  a  position,  was  ordinary 
in  his  person,  and  brusque  in  his  address.  H« 
approached  the  ladies  in  a  familiar  and  un- 
ceremonious manner,  with, 

**  See  what  a  pretty  pickle  I  am  in." 

He  was  covered  with  dust  and    spattered 
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with  mud.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  figure, 
Lady  K.  ?^ 

^^  You  look  as  if  you  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  non-importation  confederates,  and  were 
tarred  and  feathered  after  their  most  approved 
fashion,"'  said  Lady  Honoria. 

^'  I  had  a  narrow  escape  indeed,^  said  Lord 
Charles ;  **  for  just  as  I  was  turning  short  off 
by  the  Phoenix,  to  escape  the  four  eternal  Miss 
Roistrums,  who  came  galloping  down  on  mt 
full  charge,  and  flanked  by  four  heavy  dragoons, 
my  horse  took  fright,  and  I  was  all  but  ditched 
and  dished  by  an  old  ramshackled  carriage  with 
a  mad  driver  and  mad  horses ;  I  believe  the 
devil  was  in  the  chaise/' 

*^  Well,  we  have  some  reason  to  think  he 
was,"  said  Lady  Honoria,  **  either  the  devil  or 
a  monk/' 

"  By  the  by.  Lord  Charles,"  said  Lady 
Knocklofty,  ^^  I  have  engaged  you  to  the  Duch- 
ess for   this   evening;  and  pray  get  off  your 
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regimentals,  and  put  on  a  romping  frock  ;*  we 
are  going  to  play  blind-man^s  buff  at  the  Castle, 
in  opposition  to  the  Provost's  kutch-a-kutcb-choo 
parties,  who  is  obliged  to  have  innocent  pastimes 
for  the  fellows  and  their  left-handed  wives.  You 
must  come.'' 

**  I  can't  indeed ;  first  Yre  cannot  go  in  plun 
clothes  when  in  garrison,  you  know,  and  the 
chief  there ;  besides,  I  am  particularly  engaged 
this  evening." 

^^  Nonsense !  I  know  there  is  nothing  going 
on  in  town  this  evening.  The  Duchess  expects 
you,  and  I  command  you.*^ 

**  Don't  signify,  I  can't  to-night,  indeed. 
Lady  Knocklofty.  I'm  in  for  a  frolic,  that's 
the  truth  of  it,  a  regular  set  to;  the  whole 
party  made  this  week  back,  expressly-^—''  . 

**  Where,  what  party?  I  hope  not  another 

*  A  simple  coat  of  pepper  and  salt  mixfure^  worn  to 
conceal  the  impression  of  powder,  by  the  members  of  tbc 
haut  ton  in  Ireland  about  this  period,  when  romping 
the  order  of  the  day. 
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drunken  bout  at  Lord  Kilcolman^  with  tboee 
odious  Cberokees,  wbo  broke  all  poor  Lady 
Punshaugblin's  new  furniture,  the  other  night 
in  Merrion-street.^' 

^^  No,  I  assure  you ;  none  of  us  English 
belong  to  that  set'' 

^^  Then  where  can  you  be  engaged  this  eveA- 
ing?  Are  you  going  to  play  at  Daly's?  Has 
the  old  Marquis  got  in  his  rents?" 

^'  Don't  know  at  all ;  but  the  fact  is,  we  are 
going  to.  •  •  /'  Here  his  lordship  lowered  his 
voice,  and  advanced  his  head ;  **  but  you  won't 
'peach,  either  of  you,  now  will  you  ?'* 

*^  Honour  bright  and  shining  1'*  said  Lady 
Honoria,  laying  her  band  on  her  heart ;  ^*  but 
you  must  not  tell  us  any  thing  naughty,  mind ; 
you  must  not  do  like  the  man  in  the  gallery, 
the  other  night,  at  the  theatre,  who  put  the  public 
into  a  particular  confidence  about  our  viceroy, 
which  it  was  not  good  manners  to  allude  to.'* 

^'  No,  no,"  said  Lord  Seymour,  ^*  it  is  only  a 
frolic,  which  the  lads  of  ours  have  entered  into^ 

VOL.  I.  u 
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en  esprit  de  gamiaon.  You  know  that  one  of 
us  was  knocked  down  by  a  tavern  keeper,  tbe 
other  night ;  so  we  are  going  to  take  a  dinner 
with  him  to-day,  at  the  Strugglers,  to  see  fair 
play,  and  pay  off  old  scores." 

**  The  Struggles  !*  what  Struggles !  where  is 
that  ?" 

"  Why,  the  Strugglers  in  Wine  Tavem^treet; 
a  sort  of  Hole-in-the-Wall,  where  the  Duke 
and  the  Chancellor,  and  some  of  us,  used  to  go 
last  winter  to  eat  beef-steaks,  and  drink  whiskey 
punch." 

**  Oh,  yes !  I  remember,''  said  Lady  Knock- 
lofty,  **  and  where  some  of  you  got  into  a  sad 
scrape ;  what  was  it  all  about,  I  forget  now  ?" 

"  Why,  our  host  of  the  Strugglers  is  one  of 
your  public  spirited  tapsters,  a  captain  of  to- 
lunteers;  a  legislator,  with  a  musket  on  his 
shoulder  and  a  sword  by  his  side ;  a  papist ;  a 
defender  of  the  faith,  and  a  leader  of  the  tar 
and  feathering  bands !  By  the  bye.  Lady  Hono- 
ria,  he  was  of  the  party  by  whose  pathriotic 
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efforts  your  brother^s  London-built  carriage  was 
si  bien  emplumi  last  winter.*' 

'*  The  wretch  !*'  interrupted  Lady  Honoria, 
"  and  who  broke  poor  dear  Madame  Tournon'» 
windows,  in  Dawson-street,  and  carried  off  her 
cargo  of  Lyons^  silk  and  soufflet  gauze,  because 
it  was  not  Irish  poplin ;  well  ?'* 

"Well,  but  really  I  ought  to  get  O'Mealy  to 
tell  you  the  story ;  we  English  always  8p<Ml 
your  Irish  stories,  like  the  dull  fellow  in  Joe 
Miller;  and  the  long  and  the  short,  you  know." 
"  No,  no,  go  on,''  said  both  ladies,  who 
loved  gossipry,  ^^plus  que  vipres  ou  sermon.''* 

'*  Well,  it  happened,  that  this  host  of  the 
Strugglers  abandoned  the  spiggot  and  fosset  for 
a  review  at  Drogheda,  was  billeted  upon  some 
house  where  the  guests  were  more  numerous 
than  the  couverte ;  so  that  the  captain,  more 
hungry  than  ceremonious,  after  a  long  march, 
was  caught  helping  himself,  by  such  means  as 
were  resorted  to  before  the  invention  of  knives 
and  forks.'* 

M   S 
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"Oh,  the  nasty  beast  !*' 

"  But  here  comes  the  best  of  it.  The  supreme 
council  of  volunteer  bon  ton  (for  the  yolunteers 
are  all  gentlemen,  by  Jasus,  and  use  knives  and 
forks  like  other  folk,  while  acting  (that  is  ating), 
under  the  eye  of  all  Europe,  as  the  Belfast 
manifesto  has  it,)  after  a  court-martial  preaded 
by  the  only  officer  who  is  a  private  gentlenum 
in  the  corps,  pronounced  sentence  of  <  ungentle^ 
manlike  conduct  at  table  ^  on  the  primitive  gus* 
tateur ;  and  he  was  forbid  to  bear  arms  for  ten 
months,  for  not  having  borne  them  at  a  dinner, 
taken  au  bout  du  banc.  Meantime,  as  the  cap. 
tain's  politics  and  politesse  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  excellent  beef-steaks,  we  bad  a  scramble 
there  a  week  or  two  ago ;  and  the  captain's  wife^ 
who  always  serves  up  the  first  dish^  happening 
to  be  ^  as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh,'  as  the  man  in 
the  play  says,  as  any — " 

'<  In  her  own  larder,*'  interrupted  Lady  Ho- 
noria,  "and  quite  as  mangeaMe  as  her  own 
beef-steaks,  I  suppose/' 
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Exactly,"  said  Lord  Seymour,  laughing; 
^^  and  it  did  happen,  that  one  of  us  stepping 
down  to  the  bar  for  a  glass  of  Tokay — ^for 
the  fellow  keeps  choice  wines — and  bein^y,  I 
rather  believe,  something  more  gallant,  than 
this  Brutus  of  the  Strugglers  thought  right  or 

proper ,    I  don\  know  how  it  was, 

but  in  the  struggle,  the  Stniggler  knocked 
one  of  us  down.  A  row  ensued,  in  which  the 
Struggler  had  the  best  of  it ;  and  when  a  com- 
plaint was  made  to  the  colonel  commandant  of 
his  corps,  not  only  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  insult,  but  the  fellow  was  restored  to  his 
company,  and  permitted  to  figure  away  here 
to-day  in  the  face  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  the 
very  noblemen  and  gentlemen  he  had  so  grossly 
insulted.  Now  it  happens,  my  valet  has  be- 
spoke a  dinner  at  the  Strugglers,  to  which 
a  few  friends  are  invited ;  and,  as  I  rather 
think  there  will  be  some  fun,  I  suspect  we 
shall  not  be  in  a  plight  for  her  Grace^s  party 
of  blindman's  buff,  afterwards." 
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No,"  said  Lady  Honoria^  **  for  I  dare  say 
many  of  you  would  have  the  advantage  of  us,  by 
seeing  double,  instead  of  not  seeing  at  all.^ 

^^  Take  care,  though,^  said  Lady  Enockbfty, 
^*you  will,  I  fear,  get  into  a  scrape;  I  hate 
those  frolics^  in  which  the  common  people  are 
concerned.*' 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  interrupted  her  friend,  "there 
is  no  interfering  with  public  duties ;  and,  truth 
to  tell,  a  little  summary  justice  aftei  the  manner 
of  the  ^  tarrers  and  featherers'  themselves,  is  no 
bad  thing.  It  is  just  as  well  to  meet  them 
sometimes  on  their  own  ground." 

«  Exactly,"  said  Lord  Charles ;  "  Lady  Ho- 
Doria  is  quite  right.  Lady  Knocklofty,  do  your 
horses  stand  fire  ?  We  shall  have  the  thirty- 
six  rounds  before  these  heroes  have  done. 
— Aye,  there  they  go;  now  for  it,  ienex 
Jerme.'^ 

Her  ladyship's  answer  was  lost  in  the  first 
volley  which  was  fired ;  the  horses  stood  it  well, 
but  with  a  little  pricking  of  ears,  and  curvetting 
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of  hoofs.  The  firing  now  continued  by  com- 
panies, by  grand  divisions,  by  subdivisions,  obk* 
liquely,  advancing,  and  retreating,  then  by  filies 
and  in  squares,  and  finally  concluded  in  one 
tremendous  volley,  which  burst  with  a  crash 
that  resembled  the  explosion  of  a  volcano.  The 
too  spirited  steeds  of  the  reckless  Lady  Knock- 
lofty,  overfed  and  underworked,  were  startled 
by  the  shock,  and  plunged  forward,  breaking 
the  traces.  Loosely  reined,  wild,  and  unma* 
nageable,  they  dashed  down  headlong  among 
the  troops,  with  a  fearful  velocity  that  scattered 
all  before  them,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  dense 
smoke  of  the  artillery,  which  left  the  fate  of  the 
two  ladies  in  doubt  None  of  their  cavalieri 
serventi  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  go  to  their 
rescue,  till  their  interference  was  too  late ;  and 
when  the  smoke  cleared  ofi*,  the  anxious  specta- 
tors of  this  fearful  accident  were  relieved  by 
seeing  the  horses  at  rest  in  the  plain  below, 
panting  and  foaming,  but  quiet ;  their  heads  held 
by  the  leader  of  the  Irish   brigade,  who  was 
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coolly  directing  the  groom  to  adjust  the  traces. 
He  had  sprung  down  the  acclivity,  at  the  first 
plunge  made  by  the  unruly  animals,  had  thrown 
himself  before  them  m  their  wild  career,  and 
bad  all  the  success  in  his  efforts  to  save  tbe 
ladies,  which  such  skill,  courage,  and  pres^ce 
of  mind  rarely  fail  to  obtain. 

The  two  ladies,  though  frightened  into  a  mis- 
prision of  hysterics,  had  not  fainted.  They  had 
firmly  and  wisely  held  their  seats ;  and  as  nerves 
were  not  the  order  of  the  day,  and  dashing  was, 
they  exhibited  a  fearless  contempt  of  the  danger 
they  had  escaped,  which  was  ill  borne  out  by 
their  pale  faces  and  quivering  lips.  The  peril 
over,  the  phaeton,  (whose  gaudy  panels 
were  either  broken  or  disfigured),  was  sur* 
roimded  by  gentlemen.  Among  others,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Lord  Enocklofty  were 
in  anxious  attendance,  the  latter  on  his  wife's 
friend,  and  the  former  on  his  friend's  wife. 
After  a  due  application  of  Eau  de  Luce  and 
Sal  Volatile,    provided  from    the    sumptuary 
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pocket  of  Miss  Macquire,  (who  with  Captain 
O 'Mealy  and  a  party  of  horsemen  and  horse- 
women  had  ridden  up  to  the  heroines  of  the 
catastrophe,  with  sympathetic  looks  and  smelling 
bottles),  the  two  ladies  were  conveyed  to  a 
chariot  in  waiting  belonging  to  her  Excellency, 
who  had  driven  up  to  make  her  inquiries  in 
person.  The  carriage  drove  on,  accompanied 
for  a  few  paces  by  the  Duke  and  Lord  Knock- 
lofty  ;  each  with  a  hand  on  the  window  near 
which  they  rode. 

Lady   Honoria,^   said  Lord    Knocklofty, 

you  had  better  go  to  Knocklofty  House  with 
Albina.  The  sooner  you  get  some  hartshorn 
and  water  the  better." 

*^  Had  they  not  both  better  go  to  the  lodge  ?" 
said  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  equal  solicitude 
of  manner. 

"  No,  no,^  said  Lady  Knocklofty,  "  pray  let 
me  go  home.  But  first,  I  beseech  you.  Lord 
Knocklofty,  go  to  that  gallant  young  gentleman, 
who  is  still  standing  at  the  horses^  heads,  and 
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thank  him  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  us ; 
and  pray  get  his  address  C  for  (added  her 
ladyship,  who  like  Maritornes,  had  occasionally 
some  sketches  and  shadowsof  Christianity  about 
her),  '^  under  God,  I  do  believe  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  our  lives  to  bis  timely  and 
courageous  interposition.^ 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  Lord  Knocklofty,  without 
turning  his  head  towards  the  spot  where  the 
gallant  young  gentleman  stood,  ^^  Yes,  yes,  I'll 
see  to  that ;  but  get  home  as  soon  as  you  can, 
you  know  we  dine  at  the  castle.  To  Knock- 
lofty  house,^'  cried  out  his  lordship,  authorita- 
tively, to  the  postilion. 

*^  Farewell,"  said  the  Duke,  **  till  this  even- 
ing ;''  and  the  gentlemen  rode  off. 

As  Lady  Enocklofty  passed  her  dismantled 
phaeton,  she  pulled  the  check-string  violently, 
and  called  out  '^  O*  Mealy, ^  with  a  shrill  and 
commanding  voice,  that  was  instantly  obeyed 
by  the  Captain,  who  was  following  Lord 
Knocklofty. 
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"  O'Mealy,"  she  said,  "  go  after  that  youDg 
gentleman  in  the  green  uniform^  who  is  now 
walking  towards  the  striped  tent ;  don't  fail  to 
get  his  address,  and  tell  him  Lady  Knock* 
lofty  is  fully  aware,-  that  she  owes  her  life  to  bis 
gallant  interposition,  and  that  she  hopes  he  will 
give  her  an  immediate  opportunity  of  expresdng 
her  gratitude  c/^  vive  vaix,^ 

'^  /  ahaxd^  Lady  Knocklofty,*'  returned  -the 
Captain. 

The  carriage  drove  on. 

^*  De  xnv  wawy*  repeated  Captain  0*Mealy, 
removing  his  large  cocked  hat  from  three  hairs 
on  the  left  side  of  his  head,  to  three  hairs  on  the 
right  (a  motion  that  always  expressed  the  Cap> 
tain's  perplexity). — "  De  viv  waw :  well,  the 
women  of  quality  are  the  *  very  queens  of  the 
dictionary,*  as  Sir  Lucius  says  f  and  looking 
round,  he  found  to  his  infinite  satisfaction  that 
the  ^^  young  gentleman^  had  disappeared. 
Anxious  to  sidle  into  the  suite  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  by  folbwing  in  the  wake  of  liif 
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patron,  Lord  Knocklofty,he  gallopped  on  to  over- 
take the  party,  and  insinuated  himself  between 
two  young  aid-de-camps*  As  he  rode  along  the 
quays,  wholly  forgetful  of  his  protegee^  Miss 
Maguire,  he  pulled  up  his  stock,  shifted  his 
hat,  and  threw  a  reconncntring  look,  to  discover 
if  his  brilliant  position  did  not  render  bim  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  Occasionally  as  he 
rode  along,  he  repeated  to  himself,  ^'  de  xAv 
waw—1  shall  thank  him  de  xnv  toato — I  suppose 
that*s  Frinch  for  getting  him  a  place  or  a  pin- 
non,  for  saving  her  life.  Well,  to  be  sure,  what 
luck  I  had,  to  be  sent  foostering  and  gostering 
after  the  honourable  Kitty,  when  if  I  had  beea 
left  alone  to  mind  my  business  and  stay  where 
I  was,  I  might  have  been  thanked  de  xnv  wam^ 
and  sent  down  a  brigade  major  to  Ennis;  or 
made  collector  of  St.  Grellan,  at  laste ;  who 
knows  ?" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    ROW. 

Sa  JeuneMe  faSt  taat  de  bniit  qn'il  n'entaid  pat. 

Mad.  nm  SicvroNB. 

Now,  Matter  Shallow,  yooll  complain  of  me  to  (he  kiof. 

Maaar  Witbs. 

Ik  the  year  1770,  when  the  penal  statutes 
were  in  all  their  fearful  force,  Dublin  (some  of 
its  aristocratic  palaces  excepted)  was  a  city  of 
lanes  and  alleys,  of  cribs  and  dens ;  whose  filthy 
avenues  swarmed  with  a  squalid  and  mendicant 
population  ;  and  whose  trading  streets  exhibited 
but  few  images  to  cheer  -the  eye,  or  to  exhilarate 
the  heart.  From  the  year  1782,  however,  the 
city  rose  from  its  rubbish,  and  the  hovel  of  mud 
became  a  palace  of  marble.  It  was  from  this 
period,  that  the  partial  amelioration  of  the  terri- 
fic code^  the  influence  of  national  independence. 
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and  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade,  awoke  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  The  ancient  capital  of 
<^  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  under 
heaven,^  as  Spencer  designates  it,  then  began 
to  acquire  the  aspect,  and  to  exhibit  the  splen- 
dour of  a  metropolitan  city.  Then  its  dark 
lanes  and  narrow  courts  gave  way  to  spacious 
streets  and  beautiful  quays,  where  the  air  of 
heaven  was  permitted  to  circulate,  and  its 
blessed  light  to  shine.  Then  edifices  ia  the  best 
taste,  at  once  noble  and  simple,  were  erected  for 
public  use,  or  for  individual  enjoyment.  The 
change  was  not  operated  by  the  despotic  wis- 
dom of  some  sagacious  tyrant,  but  by  the  par- 
tial abolition  of  bad  laws,  and  the  limited  intro^ 
duction  of  enlightened  principles. 

While,  however,  the  north  and  east  shores  of 
the  beautiful  river  which  winds  through  the 
Irish  metropolis,  became  crowned,  as  if  by 
magic,  with  all  the  pomp  of  architecture,  the 
west  (or  that  part  of  old  Dublin  which  ooee 
was  enclosed  by  its  fortified  walls,  including  the 
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castle,  law  courts,  cathedrals,  and  the  houses  of 
the  few  gentry  who  anciently  possessed  man- 
sions in  the  capital),  remained  but  little  changed. 
Here  were  yet  to  be  found  the  wrecks  and 
relics  of  the  houses  of  the  Greraldines,  the 
Pettys,  the  Boyles,  the  O'^Briens,  and  such  of 
the  chiefs  of  English  and  of  Irish  descent  as 
had  dropped  into  the  lines  of  fealty.  Even 
within  view  of  the  attic  saloons  of  Moira  House, 
(then  the  Montague  House  of  Dublin),  might 
still  be  seen  some  of  those  ancient  edifices  of  cage 
work  and  timber,  covered  with  tiles  and  shin- 
gles, whose  high  pointed  gables  and  pending 
balconies  threatened  destruction  to  the  pedes- 
trian passing  beneath, — while  they  rivetted  the 
eyes  of  the  antiquarian,  and  furnished  the  pages 
of  the  modem  Stanihursts  with  some  of  their 
most  interesting  items. 

One  of  these  houses,  a  mansion  of  some  ex- 
tent, still  stood  upon  that  *'Toyd  piece  of 
ground^  then  called  Lord  Galway's  walk,  and 
now  denominated  the  military  road.    Old  and 
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dilapidated  as  it  then  was,  a  more  delightful  rw 
in  urbe  could  scarcely  be  imagined,  than  it  must 
have  been  in  former  times.  It  hung  over  the 
banks  of  the  Lifiby,  commanded  a  long  sweep 
of  river  scenery,  with  the  rising  and  wooded 
groimds  of  the  beautiful  park  on  the  oppodte 
sidei  From  its  casements  in  the  rear,  it  looked 
upon  the  mountains  of  Dublin,  which  gradually 
break  down  into  the  green  and  fertile  plains 
that  lie  at  their  base. 

If  its  rural  beauties  were  many,  its  town 
advantages  had  not  been  few.  It  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral 
and  of  the  old  law  courts, — a  spot  which  the 
litigiousness  of  the  age  rendered  the  focus  of 
the  vital  interests  of  the  land.  It  was  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Tholsel  or  Toll-stall, 
the  tribunal  for  petty  delinquencies  and  small 
litigations,  where  all  tolls  on  provincial  com* 
modities  were  paid.  The  edifice  itself  was 
not  lofty,  but  lengthy;  resembling  the  old 
black   and    white   frame    workhouses    of  old 
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English  towns.  It  was  roofed  with  tiles,  spot- 
ted with  little  casements,  and  was  entered  by 
an  arch-way,  disproportionately  low  and  nar- 
row. Along  the  breadth  of  the  building  was 
inserted  a  stout  broad  beam  of  Irish  oak,  on 
which  was  cut  an  inscription  with  armorial  bear- 
ings perfectly  legible,  save  where  an  upright 
piece  of  timber  being  mortised  in  the  wall,  had 
received  the  drippings  of  a  projecting  spout, 
fixed  in  the  roof,  and  consequently  was  some- 
thing rotted.  The  inscription  was,  "  Victoria 
MiHi,  Christus  ;^  and  an  escutcheon  of  arms 
followed,  with  the  date  16 — ,  and  the  imited 
initials  of  M.M.  O.  B. 

The  house  had  been  called,  time  immemorial, 
O'Brien's  Inn,  nobody  knew  why ;  but  every 
one  supposed,  that  some  one  had  kept  an  inn 
there  ^^  in  the  ouid  times,^'  at  the  sign  of  the 
O'Brien  Arms :  for  none  but  the  learned  knew 
(and  they  were  then  few),  that  inn  (the  transla- 
tion of  the  French  hotel),  was  the  designation 
of  all  noble  houses  in  former  days,  both  in 
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England  and  Ireland.  O'Brien's  inn  had,  in 
fact,,  been  the  residence  of  that  branch  of  th€ 
O'Brien  family,  of  which  the  celebrated  Mur- 
rogh,  Lord  Inchiquin,  a  General  in  Cromwell^s 
army,  was  the  last  lineal  descendant.  He  was 
stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Murrogh  an  To-^ 
ihainey  or  the  incendiary,  by  the  sect,  family 
and  party  he  had  deserted.  Here  Lord  Inchi- 
quin retired  after  the  battle  of  Cashel,  where 
he  had  earned  his  infamous  agnomen ;  and  the 
Tenerable  mansion  had  been  constantly  inhabited 
by  some  one  of  the  O'Brien  family,  until  about 
a  quarter  of  century  back,  when  it  had  falletl 
into  litigation  between  two  claimants.  Since 
that  epoch,  the  sturdy  old  fabric  had,  for  the 
most  part,  remained  uninhabited;  save  by  an 
old  crone,  who  occupied  a  dark  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  who  (with  the  shelter  of  its 
roof  for  her  hire)  acted  as  housekeeper  to 
the  desolate  building,  and  Uved  by  the  men* 
dicity  of  her  little  grand-child. 

While  modern  buildings  rose  on  every  side^ 
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O'Brien^s  inn  stood,  in  its  solitary  and  antih 
quated  pride  of  gables  and  casements,  like  an 
old  dowager  in  her  hoop  and  tSie  de  mouton^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  young  beauties  in 
adhesive  draperies  and  braided  tresses.  In 
spite  of  the  pious  inscription,  the  premises 
had  a  bad  name.  There  existed  against  it* 
and  against  the  old  woman  who  kept  it,  that 
natural  prejudice,  which  is  usually  felt  against 
all  old  women  and  old  houses. 

The  old  woman  was  asserted  to  be  (on  the 
authority  of  a  Kilkenny  carrier),  no  other  than 
the  famous  Alice  Ketyll,  the  traditionally  cele- 
brated witch  of  that  ancient  city,  where 

Fire  without  smoke. 

Air  without  fog. 
Water  without  mud. 

And  land  without  bog, 

certiunly  do   indicate  the  influence   of   some 
supernatural  agency. 
As,  however,  tradition  does  not  trade  in  dates, 
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no  one  knew  the  precise  period  when  Alice  had 
flourished;  but  every  one  knew  that  she  had 
been  cited  and  condemned  by  a  Bishop  of 
Ossory^  for  heresy  and  sorcery ;  that  she  had  a 
certain  attendant  spirit  caUed  Robin  Artyson ; 
that  she  had  killed  ^'  in  a  certayne  fourward 
way,*'  nine  red  cocks — ^had  swept  the  streets  of 
Kilkenny  with  besoms,  ^^  between  complin 
and  curfew  ;*^  and  that  two  of  her  accomplices 
had  worn  the  devil*s  girdle  about  their  bodies, 
for  which  they  were  burnt,  by  order  of  the 
bishop  and  council ;  while  Alice,  mounted  on 
her  cowltie  (an  anointed  stick),  made  her  way 
without  let  or  molestation. 

From  that  time  Alice  Eetyll  was  never  heard 
of,  till  more  than  a  century  or  two  afterwards, 
when  she  was  deterrie  by  the  Salkenny  carrier, 
who  passed  O'Brien^s  inn  every  Monday,  on 
his  way  in,  and  out  of  town ;  where  he  had  seen 
her  sweeping  the  path- way  with  a  besom,  after 
the  old  fashion,  ^*  between  complin  and  cur* 
few/'     The  hue-and-cry,  once  raised  against 
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the  old  woman,  had  a  deathless  echo  in  th^ 
neighbourhood  of  Watlmg-street,  and  Lord  Gal- 
way's  walk;  and  persecution  again  raised  its 
bloody  arm,  not  indeed  to  light  brands  and 
erect  stakes,  but  to  throw  rotten  eggs  at  the  old 
woman,  and  pelt  stones  at  the  casements  of  the 
old  house.  It  was  in  vain  that  Alice's  ex- 
groom  of  the  chamber,  Robin  Artyson  (a  poor, 
half-starved,  naked  little  boy),  declared  that  bis 
name  was  Denis  Mooney,  and  that  Alice  Ketyll 
was  old  Molly  Mooney,  his  grandmother,  for 
whom  he  had  begged  half-pence  at  the  Tholsdl 
steps  every  day.  Whenever  Alice  put  out  her 
squalid  head  *^  between  complin  and  curfew, '^ 
eggs  were  pelted  and  stones  were  thrown :  and 
if  she  was  no  longer  cited  before  deans  and  con- 
demned by  bishops,  to  be  burned  alive,  or  driven 
as  a  last  resource  to  her  cowltre,  it  was  because 
public  opinion  had  taken  another  directicm; 
and  because  the  current  of  prejudice,  which  once 
had  set  in  so  strong  against  heretics  and  witches, 
had  turned  into  another  channel,  and  was,  with 
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equal  wisdom  and  policy,  directed  agmist  pa- 
pists and  popery.  For  the  last  ten  years,  how- 
ever, Alice  and  her  grandson  Robin,  had  lived 
peaceably  in  the  service  of  the  lord  and  occu- 
pant of  the  old  mansion,  its  triumphant  claimant 
and  present  ownen 

Lord  Arranmore,  an  old  nobleman,  of  the  old 
Irish  stock,  was  of  recluse  and  singular  habits. 
Much  more  celebrated  than  known,  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  pertinacious  pursuit 
of  a  title  (long  gone  astray  in  his  family,  and 
recently  revived  in  his  person),  and  by  some 
ingenious  antiquarian  papers,  he  had  contri- 
buted to  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  of  which  he  was  the  most  learned 
and  indefatigable  member.  For  the  rest,  his 
lordship  led  much  such  a  life  as  Seneachys  and 
annalists  of  old — buried  in  the  past,  unconnected 
with  the  present — the  world  forgetting,  and 
long  since  by  the  world  forgot  His  habits 
of  seclusion  were  indeed  so  ascetic,  as  to  be 
beyond  even  what  a  taste  for  studious  solitude 
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might  inspire;  and  it  was  probable  that  this 
retreat  from  the  world  was  superinduced  by  a 
recent  mortification,  publicly  inflicted  by  order 
of  the  Herald  at  Arms.  His  armorial  supporters 
vi  ere  effaced  from  the  old  vehicle  he  sometimes 
exhibited  in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  though  his 
claims  to  the  peerage  had  been  allowed  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  As,  however,  he  had  been 
accused  of  being  a  relapsed  papist,  the  insult 
was  neither  unprecedented  nor  extraordinary. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  great  review  at 
the  Phoenix  Park,  and  some  time  after  the  corps 
had  all  been  dismissed,  and  the  crowd  which 
this  brilliant  and  national  spectacle  had  collected 
for  the  last  time  had  been  dispersed,  that  the 
young  leader  of  the  Irish  brigade,  the  victor  of 
the  Star  Fort,  presented  himself  at  the  door  of 
the  old  edifice  of  Lord  Galway's  walk.  It  was 
slowly  and  cautiously  opened  by  Robin  Artyson 
in  propria  persona^  who,  but  for  his  gorgeous 
crimson  livery,  oddly  contrasted  by  his  naked 
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legs  and  feet,  might  have  passed  for  the  evil 
spirit,  whose  name  he  still  bore. 

<^  Is  my  father  returned  i'^  was  the  qiMBtacm 
put  to  him,  as  the  young  volunteer,  6tridiiig> 
rapidly  up  the  broad,  low,  creaking  stairs, 
entered  a  dreary,  comfortless  chamber  in  ih^ 
attic 

^^  My  lard^s  not  at  home,*'  was  the  drawled 
out  and  mechanical  answer. 

The  intelligence  seemed  not  to  displease  the 
hearer.  Making  a  somewhat  hasty  and  partial 
ablution,  (a  necessary  refreshment  aftcar  the  heat 
and  dust  of  the  day),  he  drew  the  costly  robe« 
appropriated  by  the  university  to  its  noble 
members,  (the^it  nobUis^)  over  his  vdunteer 
uniform ;  and  exchanging  his  plumed  helm  for  a 
square  and  tasselled  cap,  gave  one  glance  into  % 
ponderously  set  mirror,  and  was  just  issainK* 
forth,  when  he  suddenly  turned  back. 

<^  Where  b  your  mother,  Robin  ?"  he  de- 
numded. 
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**  My  moder !  Is  it  my  granny  ?  Sure  she^s 
in  bed." 

*^  She  is  not  ill,  I  hope?'*  was  the  kind  in* 
quiry. 

**  Och,  she  is  nat ;  only  a  weight  at  her 
heart."" 

**  Robin,  you  need  not  mention  my  having 
dressed  here  for  the  review  this  morning,  except 
the  question  is  directly  put  to  you.*' 

**  I  will  nat,**  said  Robin,  shaking  his  heaa 
importantly. 

*^  And  should  Mr.  Emmet  inquire  for  me— i 
You  know  Mr.  Emmet,  Robin  ?" 

^*  I  do  nat,**  said  Robin. 

^*  Well,  should  any  gentleman  inquire  for  me 
this  evening,  say — but,  stay;**  and  not  daring 
to  trust  to  the  stupidity  of  one,  whose  intellect 
had  been  only  awakened  to  extortion,  and  whom 
indigence  had  almost  stultified  to  idiotism,  he 
tore  off  the  back  of  a  letter  and  wrote — "  la 
my  chamber  till  nine— at  the  historical  sodetj 
till  ten;**  and  giving  the  paper  to  Robin,  he 

VOL.    I.  K 
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desired  him  to  give  that  to  any  young  gentleman 
who  might  inquire  for  him. 

*^  And  mind,  Robin/'  he  added,  putting  his 
finger  upon  his  smiling  lip,  ^*  not  a  word  of  the 
review." 

^^  Nae.  nae/'  said  Robin,  with  a  grin«  meant 
to  be  significant,  but  which  was  only  ghastly ; 
and  eagerly  pocketing  the  shilling  slipped  .into 
his  hand,  he  hastily  slapped  to  the  door. 

With  the  rapidity  of  a  shooting  star,  the 
student  of  the  Dublin  university,  and  oqK 
tain  of  the  Irish  brigade,  hurried  back  to  his 
Alma  Mater.  He  had  already  proceeded  more 
than  half  way,  when  his  sword,  by  impeding 
his  movements,  and  nearly  throwing  him  on  the 
pavement,  betrayed  the  hurry  of  thought,  which 
had  led  him  to  commit  so  palpable  on  (iaurderie^ 
as  to  retain  it.  He  was  returning  with  incrediUe 
velocity  to  deposit,  in  the  attic  of  the  old  house, 
an  implement  so  little  suited  to  his  academic 
exterior,  when  his  steps  were  retarded,  and  his 
curiosity  was  attracted  by  a  tumultuous  assembly 
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round  the  porch  of  an  ancient  and  popular  tavern, 
called  the  Strugglers. 

The  house  stood  on  that  old  up-hill  part  of 
Dublin,  which,  opening  on  the  Quays  gf  the 
Lifiy,  still  preserves  its  antiquated  HUme  of 
Wine  Tavern-street.  The  host  of  the  Strug- 
glers, to  whose  private  room  the  College  boys 
sometimes  stole  to  indulge  in  furtive  potations, 
was  a  noted  character,  and  had  all  those  claims 
to  popularity  with  one  party,  and  to  persecution 
from  another,  which  then  gave  celebrity  to  in- 
dividuals even  of  the  humblest  class.  The 
moment  also  was  one  of  great  excitement.  While 
the  Irish  senate  was  the  scene  of  contention  to 
the  most  stormy  passions,  the  arena  where  the 
most  powerful  intellects  were  drawn  out  in  the 
fiercest  opposition, — while  the  walls  of  either 
house  re-echoed  to  the  eloquence  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  that  Ireland  or  any  other  country 
ever  produced,— the  people  wanted  no  factious 
tribune  to  plead  their  lowly  cause,  or  express 
their  vulgar  wisdom.    Associated  for  the  pre- 

v2 
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servation  of  interests,  then  misunderstDod  by  all 
classes,  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  com-' 
munity  added  to  this  general  ignorance,  a  deep' 
and  irritating  sense  of  suffering,  which  ia  apt  to 
lead  astray  the  best  informed.  Goaded  by  want, 
and  by  the  heart-rending  conviction  of  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  employment  for  their  skill 
and  industry,  they  occasionally  exerdsed  a  sum- 
mary vengeance  on  those  whom  they  deemed  the 
violators  of  the  national  interest;  and  thete 
violences  rendered  an  association  illegal,  which 
in  its  formation  was  intended  for  the  most 
legitimate  purposes  of  self  defence.*    The  me- 


*  In  the  general  depression  of  the  maDufacturing  inte- 
rests, the  people  then  looked  (as  many,  not  of  the  peopI«^ 
still  look  for  relief,  to  what  is  called  the  eDcouiagement 
of  domestic  manufactures  ;.~that  is,  to  the  voluntary  or 
compulsory  preference  of  dear  or  bad  articles*  of  home 
manufacture,  to  better  or  cheaper  goods  brought  from 
abroad.  The  non-importers,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  mis- 
chievous chimera,  destroyed  the  foreign -made  dresses, 
equipages  &c.,  which  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Dublin,— 
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lancholy  feature  in  this  case  was,  thiit  the 
government  secretly  fomented  the  very  intem- 
perance it  affected,  by  xinconstitudonal  meant; 
to  restrain.  If,  at  least,  no  preconcerted  plan  of 
getting  up  a  tumult  can  be  brought  home  to  the 

insulted  and  outraged  the  persons  who  used  them,— and 
attacked  the  houses  of  the  great  importing  merchants.  [  * 
The  causes  of  the  depressed  state  of  Irtdi  manufactory 
are  multifarious;  of  which,  the  wicked  and  execrable 
destruction  of  the  Irish  woollen  manufacture,  a  sacrifice 
to  English  jealousy,  if  not  the  chief,  is  perhaps  the  ori- 
ginal. In  compensation  for  this  act  of  violence,  varioue 
experiments  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by'Go- 
vernment  and  by  the  upper  classes,  for  introducing  other  map 
nufactures,  which  would  spontaneously  have  found  their  own 
way  into  existence,  had  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
been  adapted  to  their  exercise.  Such  attempts,  therefore^ 
have  at  best  had  but  a  partial  sucoess;  by  which  numbers 
of  starving  straggling  wretches  have  been  called  into 
being,  where  there  were  no  permanent  and  assured  meant 
for  their  support.  Bad  governments  are  never  so  mit- 
chievous  as  when  they  turn  sentimental,  and  interfett 
with  the  private  and  pecuniary  interests  of  the  subject 
under  the  notion  of  rdieving  diitress.  .  . 
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door  of  the  executive,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
riots  were  aggravated  by  the  imprudence  of  what 
was  fflgnificantly  called  the  Castle  party.  Mili- 
tary force,  too  often  substituted  for  the  dvil 
power,  irritated  the  popular  resentment;  and 
widened  a  breach  which  had  for  some  time 
existed  between  the  English  soldiery,  and  the 
Irish  populace;  while  it  gave  a  sanguinary 
character  to  disturbances,  which  of  themselves 
would  have  l)een  bloodless  and  unimportant. 

The  contests  between  the  populace  and  the 
military,  were  now  of  daily  and  fatal  occurrence ; 
and  even  the  officers  of  some  of  the  erode  r^^ 
ments^  quartered  in  the  garrison  of  the  cajHtal, 
had  been  known  to  mingle  in  the  popular 
broils,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  to  have 
found  no  unequal  opponents  in  the  students  of 
the  Dublin  University, — a  body  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  had  composed  a  very  for- 
midable branch  of  the  social  order  of  tboae 
dislocated  times. 

The  actual  riot  at  the  Strugglers  was  one  of 
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those  outrageous  frolics,  in  which  the  idle,  the 
powerful,  and  the  dissipated  of  the  Irish  capital 
were,  at  this  period,  wont  too  frequently  to  in« 
dulge. 

Originating  in  the  licentious  gallantry  of 
the  noble  comet  alluded  to  by  Lord  Fitzcharles, 
in  the  morning's  conversation  with  Lady  Knock* 
lofty,  it  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  pari 
which  the  host  was  well  known  to  have  taken 
in  a  recent  broil  between  the  military  and  a 
party  of  the  non-importation  confederates. 

As  yet  the  mob  without  (consisting  chiefly  of 
tradesmen  and  artizans  returning  home  from 
their  work)  appeared  much  less  interested  than 
amused  with  what  was  passing  in  the  house ; 
and  the  spectacle  of  flying  bottles  and  broken 
decanters,  in  a  combat  not  very  unequally  carried 
on  between  the  *<  familiars"  of  the  Strugglers 
and  its  military  guests,  excited  less  wrath  than 
merriment.  When,  however,  the  handsome 
hostess,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  clasped  hands, 
appeared  at  an  upper  window,  and  with  trom 
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feminuie  and  Irish  eloquence  called  for  «d  aiid 
-protection,  declaring  to  6od  and  ufion  her 
honour,  that  that  honour  had  been  insulted  by 
the  impertinent  gallantry  of  the  English  ofll- 
cersy  who  had  incarcerated  her  husband  In  his 
own  cellar,  and  were  reducing  his  property  to 
rainy  because  he  was  a  volunteer  and  a  bdu- 
importation  man — then  a  new  impulse  waa 
given  to  popular  feeling,  a  portentous  movement 
was  visible  in  the  crowd,  and  the  cry  of  *^  Shame  ! 
shame  !'^  resounded  on  every  side 

^^  Shame  on  those  who  stand  by  to  rcitneu 
such  an  outrage  r  exclaimed  ihe  young  col- 
legian, who  had  pushed  his  way  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  multitude,  and  who,  rushing  for* 
ward,  sprung  through  a  breach  made  in  the  bar 
window  by  one  of  the  rioters  within.  His  ex- 
ample had  ah  electric  influence.  The  mob 
wanted  but  an  individual  to  lead  them  to  the 
attack.  The  outworks  were  soon  carried ;  and 
the  assailed,  who  had  thrown  themselves  in  the 
entry  to  defend  the  keep  (the  trellar,  where  the 
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bost  lay,  confeunded  among  his.  own  bw4Mt 
bottles),  were  diivea  from  tbdr  posts  in  vaniMii 
directions ;  the  host  was  liberated  by  his  yopug 
brother  volunteer,  and  a  skirmish  took  plaot 
between  the  combatants,  (at  first  more  ludicrous 
than  serious ;)  as  the  ^^  rank-scented  peqde? 
engaged  hand  to  hand,  and  breast  to  breast^ 
with  the  trim  and  perfumed  heroes  of  tbr 
"  Prince's  Own."  *'  No  military  murderers  IT 
^'  No  Enghsh  importation  men  !'^  *^  Trinity  boyp 
for  ever  V*  and  other  party  watch-words,  inap^ 
plicable  to  the  event,  but  not  to  the  spirit.of  the 
affray,  filled  the  air  and  enlbted  new  p^rtia|a||% 
Still  the  efforts  of  the  mob  and  of  its  young. and 
gallant  leader,  went  no  further,  than  the  mopi 
decided  manual  endeavours  to  dear  the  premi<a> 
of  the  dashing  Tarquins,  whose  deeds  of  yifk- 
lence  the  Lucretia  of  the  Strugglers  had  saarcsly 
exaggerated.  i.n 

Dislocated  chairs,  shattered  glasses,  nfii 
smashed  windows,  broken-headed  waiters,  ami 
screaming.bar-maids,  denoted  the  jTeftts  oi  thisat^ 
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military  ^<  brue-^nationa^  who,  ripe  for  a  roir, 
and  primed  with  claret,  gave,  by  their  shouts  of 
laughter  and  ill-timed  pleasantries,  the  character 
of  a  frolic,  to  what  was  in  fact  becoming  a  vevy 
shameful  outrage.  At  first,  they  had  received  the 
allies  of  the  Strugglers  upon  the  equal  terms  of 
animal  strength ;  and  clenched  fists,  and  squared 
elbows,  a  well  flung  bottle,  or  a  better  directed 
blow,  rendered  the  combat  as  yet  both  fair  and 
equal ;  but  when  the  brute  force  of  the  unwashed 
artisans  began  to  prevail  over  the  science  of  the 
patrician  ^^  ffivef^  of  Mendoza,  then  it  was 
that  the  temper  of  the  higher  powers  wholly 
gave  way.  Taking  close  order,  and  making  a 
desperate  rally,  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
nearly  ousted,  they  imprudently  and  intempcr- 
ately  drew  their  swords  on  the  unarmed  po- 
pulace ;  and  a  sanguinary  and  unequal 
instantly  began,  which  threatened  the  worst 
sequences. 

The  young  collegian,  who  had  hitherto  stood 
'  **  a  keen  encounter"  with  many  a  well  direeCed 
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fist,  and  returned  every  attack  with  interest^ 
now  remembered  the  sword  which  had  hung 
forgotten  at  his  side ;  and  throwing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  mob,  he  stood  in  the  gap  of  a 
door-way,  and  kept  at  bay  more  than  one  well 
armed  assailant,  until  the  populace  effected  their 
retreat  into  the  street.  Unfortunately,  at  that 
precise  moment,  when  the  enraged  and  bleeding 
people  were  preparing  for  a  renewed  attack,  a 
non-importation  confederate  company,  returning 
from  a  *^  tar  and  feathering"  expedition,  fell  in 
with  the  combatants.  No  preliminaries  were 
necessary  to  the  making  a  common  cause—- 
^^  Rebellion  lay  in  their  way,  and  they  found  it  ;^ 
and  the  new  allies,  reeking  from  their  recent 
triumphs,  were  about  to  bestow  the  beans 
resies  of  their  unsated  rage  on  the  English 
party,  when  a  military  guard,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  civil  power,  who  had  been  sent  in  search 
of  ^^  the  tar-and-featherers,^  overtook  them  at 
thin  precise  spot  and  moment  The  soldiers 
saw  at  once  the  danger  of  their  officers,  and  in 
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a  natural  esp^-U  de  corps^  though  as  yet  un^ 
attacked  themselvesj  fired  without  orders  0Dtb« 
uproarious  multitude.  One  of  the  populace  feU 
dead  ;  a  few  were  wounded  ;  some  .fled,  body 
pursued  by  the  military;  others  6tood  their 
ground,  and  in  their  turn  were  again  forced  to 
retreat.  In  amount  twenty  times  the  number  of 
the  military — savage  with  rage  and  indignation, 
and  *^  all  smarting  with  their  wounds^— they 
tore  up  the  pavement,  and  pelted  the  soldiers 
with  that  favourite  missile,  with  which  the  Irish 
have  ever  done  so  much  execution.  Again  tbe 
soldiers  fired,  and  the  echo  of  their  shots  was 
answered  by  shouts  of  execrations,  and  by 
showers  of  stones.  The  civil  power  interposed 
in  vain,  and  confusion  and  carnage  reigned  on 
every  side. 

'  One  conspicuous  figure,  towering  above  the 
rest,  still  kept  the  devmUy  and  by  his  savage 
shouts  and  Irish  cries  served  as  a  rallying  point, 
giving  spirit  and  force  to  the  popular  party, 
which  however  he  appeared  to  have  rnly  acci- 
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dentally  joined.  In  external  appearance,  He 
resembled  none  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  was  evidently  a  stranger  from 
some  remote  district  of  Connaught  or  Munster. 
Wild,  wterd,  gaunt,  bloody,  half  naked,  and 
apparently  half  mad,  he  continued  to  move 
steadily  on  towards  some  given  point.  With 
wondrous  strength  and  dexterity,  he  whirled  a 
thick,  long,  twisted  pole  above  his  head,  and 
occasionally  let  it  fall  with  a  fatal  force  on 
whatever  opposed  his  way.  He  shouted  in  Irish 
as  he  moved  along,  "  Faere  ghem! — Faert 
ghemr—''  a  Brim  aboo !"—''  Lamblaider 
aboo  r — "  Faere^faerCj  mi  cuishleen  /'*  ♦ — and 
other  incoherent  exclamations,  sometimes  ad- 
dressed to  the  mob,  and  sometimes  to  the  young 
collegian,  towards  whom,  with  all  his  strength 
and  agility,  he  was  in  vain  endeavouring  to  make 
his  way. 


•  i< 


Watch,  watch,  the  cause  of  the  O^Brieni,  the  cauftf 


cf  the  strong  hand,  &c.,  watch,  my  heait'i  vein.* 
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The  collegian  himself,  (the  next  promineiit 
figure  in  the  oonflict»)  stood  in  the  foreground  of 
the  fight,  grappling  hand  to  hand,  and  breast  to 
breast  with  the  officer  who  had  been  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  all  this  tumult,  and  who^  having 
lost  his  own  sword,  was  endeavouring  to  wrest 
that  of  his  opponent  from  his  firm  and  nervous 
grasp.     Between   these  combatants  there    was 
no  disparity,  they  were  well  and  gallantly  op- 
posed.   Each  had  insulted  and  struck  at  his 
adversary  in  the  beginning  of  the  aflray ;  and 
as   they   now   in   their  youthful  strength  and 
passionate   viudictiveness   wrestled   for  life  or 
death,  they  appeared  like  two  jroung  vultures, 
intent  on  tearing  out  each  other^s  hearts,  from 
the  breasts  iu  which  they  panted.    Heads  tossed 
back,  teeth  gnashed,  eyes  fixed,  with  fury  in 
their  glances^  pain  unfelt,  danger  despsed,  the 
instinct  of  carnage  in  full  and  fearful  develop- 
ment, would  have  given  the  conflict  a  poetical 
character,    on    another    site,    and   in   another 
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cause,  than  those,  on  which  such  courage  and 
such  energies  were  now  so  uselessly  and  per'4 
niciously  displayed. 

This  single  combat  in  the  midst  of  mora 
vulgar  conflicts,  attracted  the  attention  of  all, 
who  were  not  deeply  engaged  in  their  own  de- 
fence. Such  tranquil  spectators  were  chiefly 
composed  of  the  occupants  of  windows,  and  of 
the  old  projecting  balconies,  suspended  in  front 
of  the  cage  workhouses,  then  still  standing  in 
Wine  Tavern-street. 

Immediately  next  to  the  Strugglers  (itself 
a  very  ancient  edifice)^  stood  a  formless  build- 
ing, which  but  for  its  waving  gables  above,  and 
its  bricked- up  arches  below,  might  have  passed 
for  the  high,  dead  wall  of  a  state  prison.  One 
small  grated  casement  alone  diversified  it? 
gloomy  surface,  behind  whose  iron  bars  some 
restless  object  seemed  agitated  with  a  perpetual 
motion,  like  that  of  a  wild  animal  in  his  cage. 
The  figure  was  not  only  human,  it  was  female ; 
and   as  the  dreary  masure  was  the  rear  of  a 
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convent  of  Franciscan  nurs,  and  the  casement 
(the  only  one  wbicli  looked  on  the  ^^  busy  hauDts 
of  man*^)  belonged  to  the  Abbesses  own  apart- 
ment, she  probably  was  the  pious  and  restless 
spectatress  of  this  sanguinary  fray.  Her  curiosity 
was  well  repaid  by  the  evidence  it  must  have 
furnished  of  the  wisdom  of  her  retreat  from  a 
world,  ^'']icrc  liuman  passions  were  still  in  such 
baneful  and  reckless  activity. 

Meanwhile,  an  hundred  voices  continued  to 
cheer  the  collegian ;  and  the  champion  of  the 
military  party  had,  by  an  effort  of  great  dex- 
terity, nearly  wrested  his  sword  from  his  grasp, 
when  the  protecting  demon  of  the  Irish  cause 
reached  the  spot  on  which  they  contended. 
Whirling  his  long  pole  over  his  own .  head,  he 
was  about  to  let  it  fall  on  that  of  his  destined 
victim,  when  the  generous  collegian,  perceiving 
the  treacherous  attack  as  it  was  made,  summed 
up  all  his  strength,  and  throwing  back  the 
officer  into  the  porch  of  the  house,  saved  hk 
lifci  and  permitted  the  pole  to  fall  innoxiously  on 
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the  resounding  pavement.  Shouts  of  plaudits 
followed  ;  and  reiterated  cries  of  "  The  college 
boys  for  ever,^  "  Long  life  to  the  Trinity,  and 
the  glorious  Volunteers,^  filled  the  air. 

At  length  the  civil  force,  which  with  many  of 
the  chief  authorities,  had  been  involved  in  the 
pell  mell  confusion  of  the  first  heat  of  the  riot, 
began  to  prevail ;  owing  to  the  courage  and 
influence  of  one  of  the  principal  and  most  po- 
pular magistrates  of  the  day.  He  had  thrown 
himself  between  the  military  and  the  people,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life ;  and  by  his  eloquence,  hit 
])romises,  and  his  exertions,  finally  succeeded  in 
checking  the  further  progress  of  a  tumult,  which 
might  otherwise  have  terminated  in  an  insur- 
rectionary movement.  The  soldiers,  who  had 
mingled  in  the  affray,  were  marched  back  to 
their  barracks ;  the  young  officers,  whose  frolic 
had  began  it,  were  put  under  an  arrest ;  a  gene^ 
ral  dispersion  of  the  mob  followed ;  and  the 
ring-leaders  only,  who  had  mingled  in  the  row 
from  the  beginning,  were  pointed  out  by  spi 
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of  the  police,  and  taken  nis  to  be  referred  m 
examples  of  justice.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
the  collegiate  captain  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  who 
had  led  on  the  mob,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  combat.  For  him  was  reserved  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  arrested  by  the  sheriff  in  per- 
son, as  he  stood  carelessly  before  the  porch  of 
the  Strugglers,  wiping  the  blood  from  hb 
wounded  forehead  with  one  hand,  while  panting 
and  heated,  he  leaned  on  his  sword  with  the 
other. 

**  That  is  the  young  collegian  that  was  the  first 
to  enter  the  bar  window,  plaze  your  honour," 
said  a  policeman,  in  the  train  of  the  sheriff. 
**  Sorrow  stir  the  mob  stirred,  till  he  led  the 
way,  your  worship." 

**  You  must  give  up  your  sword,  young  gen- 
tieman,"  said  the  sheriff,  addresung  his  prisoner. 

*^  To  you.  Sir,  certainly ;"  said  the  youth, 
coolly  presenting  it 

**  I  am  sorry,*'  said  the  sheriff,  '*  to  see  the 
•word  of  an  Irish  volunteer  so  used,  and  the 
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dress  you  wear,  and  the  rank  it  bespeaks,  so 
disgraced." 

^*  Disgraced  !*'  reiterated  the  cdle^^n,  turn- 
ing round  indignantly. 

^*  Constables,  take  your  prisoner  to  the  watcb- 
house,^  said  the  sheriff  coolly,  and  walked  on 
to  a  spot,  to  which  he  was  summoned  by  the 
springing  of  a  legion  of  rattles ;  where  he  found 
one  of  the  guardians  of  the  night  struggling  in 
the  fearful  grasp  of  a  gaunt  and  gigantic  figure. 
At  the  approach  of  the  sheriff  and  his  party,  the 
savage  let  go  his  hold,  and  dashing  down  his 
prey  upon  the  earth,  fled  with  a  velocity,  that 
distanced  all  pursuit. 

While  the  young  student  was  gathering  his 
torn  robe  round  him,  and  stepping  forward  to 
proceed  with  his  guard,  his  military  antagonist 
was  led  forth  from  the  Strugglers,  under  an 
escort.     Their  eyes  met 

"  Lord  Charles  Fitzcharles,  Prince's  Own, 
Royal  Barracks,"  whispered  the  latter.  "  Mur- 
rogb  O'Brien,  Trinity  College,**  was  the  reply 
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of  the  former;  and  both  pamed  on,  the  one 
over  Queen VbridgCy  to  his  quarters,  the  other 
along  the  quays,  to  that  **  durance  vile^  of 
heroic  spirits,  a  watch-house. 

It  was  now  a  dark  and  foggy  twilight ;  the  sun, 
which  sets  with  so  fine  and  picturesque  an  eflEecA 
behind  the  last  bridge  over  the  Lifiy,  had  sunk 
portentously  in  black  and  lurid  clouds.  A  pre- 
mature obscurity  had  already  involved  the  worst 
lighted  city  in  the  empire.  The  shops  and 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  riot,  had 
been  shut  up  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  mob  and 
military,  spreading  consternation  in  their  flight 
and  pursuit,  as  a  shout  was  raised,  or  as  a 
musket  went  off,  had  so  completely  cleared  the 
streets  of  pedestrians  and  carriages,  that  the 
capital  at  nine  o'clock  had  the  desolate  and 
deserted  aspect,  which  it  was  wont  to  assume 
in  troubled  times.  In  the  previous  morning 
the  volunteer  review  had  furnished  an  excuse 
for  recreation  to  the  most  pleasure-loving  dtisens 
of  any  capital  in  the  world.  All  had  beei^biistk^ 
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light,  and  life :  now  all  was  gloom,  rilence,  an^ 
apprehension.  The  great  bell  of  the  university, 
tolling  out  the  ninth  hour  (that  hour  iu  the 
Irish  university  over  which  care  holds  no  cdn* 
troui*),  swung  its  deep  tones  over  the  sull  and 
empty  streets,  as  solemnly  as  if  it  were  the 
vesper  bell  of  a  convent  of  the  blessed  Viigitiy 
pealing  through  the  silent  cloisters  of  the  nK>- 
nastery  of  Hogge8-grBen.f  ^ 

The  youthful  prisoner,  (who  had  so  acted,  bb 
inevitably  to  place  himself  under  the  ban  of  that 
rigid  institution,  whose  discipline  that  bell  an- 
nounced,) heard  not  its  warning  voice.  He  was 
now  insensible  to  all  external  impressions.  *^  The 
tempest  in  his  mind"  solely  occupied  him. 
Agitated  and  pre-occupied,  his  heart  fluttering, 

*  This  bell  formerly  summoned  the  students  of  the  uni* 
▼ersity  to  the  October  cellar,  where  a  potsftion,  equal  to 
the  far-famed  Trinity  audit  ale  of  Cambridge,  was  distri- 
buted. 

Hogges  Green,  now  called  College  Green,  from  beii||; 
the  site  of  the  University,  was,  down  to  the  commenc%- 
mont  of  the  17th  century,  strewed  with  religious  hOusts. 
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his  chafed  blood  all  on  fire,  he  paced  on,  in  the 
centre  of  his  guards,  with  a  firm  and  i^apid  step. 
His  arms  were  carelessly  folded  in  his  tattered 
gown,  and  his  square  cap  was  worn  over  his  left 
eye,  as  if  in  defiance ;  but  in  fact  was  so  worn, 
to  check  the  drops  which  oozed  from  a  scar  in 
his  temple.  There  was  nothing  in  his  bearing 
that  corresponded  with  an  appearance  so  f»ti- 
able,  and  a  position  so  perilous ;  and  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  to  judge  by  his  air  and 
motions,  that  a  triumph,  and  not  a  prosecution, 
awaited  him.  A  flashing  eye^a  distended 
nostril — an  occasional  haughty  toss  of  the  head 
—and  a  tone  of  voice,  which,  whether  replying 
to,  or  demanding  a  question  of  the  guard,  who 
almost  ^*  toiled  after  him  in  vain,^  had  some- 
thing scoffing  and  disdainful  in  its  accent, — 
spoke  one  worked  on  by  powerful  excitements, 
and  intoxicated  by  that  exaltation  of  the  mind, 
which  raises  its  subject  above  all  sensible  im- 
pressions, and  leaves  even  physical  pain  un- 
heeded if  not  unfelt. 


f  _ 
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The  day,  in  truth,  with  all  its  uncalculated 
incidents  and  adventures,  was  a  day  big  with 
consequences  to  him,  on  whose  head  it  had 
risen,  (as  spring  days  arise  upon  the  young  and 
hopeful,)  in  light,  in  lustre,  and  in  joy.  He 
was  one,  whose  generous  enterprize  and  reck- 
less daring  bespoke  a  temperament,  which  leads 
men  from  the  beaten  track,  through  ways  of 
danger,  to  fame  and  glory, — rarely  to  happiness. 
The  circumstances  of  times  so  stirring  and  so 
consonant  to  the  aspirations  of  the  brave  and  the 
imaginative,  had  contributed  to  the  early  deve- 
lopement  of  passions,  which  in  the  ordinary 
progress  of  nature,  might  still  Jiave  slept ;  and 
the  incidents  of  a  day  had  thus  probably  de- 
cided the  destinies  of  a  life. 

The  peace  officers  who  conducted  the  pri- 
soner, had  nearly  reached  one  of  those  horrible 
dens,  where  folly  and  crime  are  so  injudiciously 
incarcerated  and  confounded  together,  when  to 
their  surprise  and  consternation,  a  shrill  and 
savage  shout  burst  upon  their  ears ;  and  a  mob, 
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led  on  by  the  same  uncouth  figure  as  had 
already  attracted  the  attendon,  but  evaded  tbm 
Tigilance  of  the  police,  came  pouring  fcnrth  ia 
dusky  groups,  and  in  great  number,  from  cm 
of  the  many  dark  alleys  which  then  opened  on 
the  quays.  The  contest  that  followed  was  aa 
unequal,  that  an  almost  immediate  rescue  waa 
effected,  in  spite  of  the  spirited  resistance  of  the 
police,  and  even  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
young  prisoner  himself.  The  populace  (now 
masters  of  the  field),  raised  the  hero  of  the 
evening  on  the  shoulders  of  the  stoutest  (^  thw 
party  ;  and  at  the  peril  of  him,  they  had  sought 
at  such  risk  to  protect,  ran  with  an  extraor- 
dinary velocity  along  the  banks  of  the  Liffey ; 
till  their  strange  and  uncouth  leader  halted 
before  the  antique  and  solitary  edifice,  from 
which  his  protcgi  had  issued  a  short  time  before, 
unconscious  of  the  portentous  events  in  which 
•he  was  so  soon  to  be  involved.  Three  tremendous 
shouts  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  party, 
were  echoed  by  the  falls  of  a  ponderous  braaa 
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knocks;  while  the  cries  resounded  of  '^suc- 
cess to  your  lordship^s  honour.  Here's  your 
ifigant  fine  son.  Sir,  brought  safe  home  to  you, 
plaze  your  honour,  tH*  Honourable  Murrogh, 
glory  be  to  his  name !  Open  the  door  if  you 
plaze,  my  lord,  afore  the  powlice  comes  down 
upon  us  and  murders  us  intirely,  plaze  your 
honour." 

To  this  appeal,  no  answer  was  made.  A 
window  in  the  gable  had,  indeed,  been  opened, 
but  it  was  as  suddenly  closed.  The  whole  house 
seemed  barricadoed,  as  if  ready  for  a  siege ;  and 
all  was  utter  darkness,  save  when  the  moon, 
appearing  for  a  moment  through  the  massy 
clouds,  fell  with  peculiar  effect  on  the  lofty  figure 
and  upturned  head  of  the  collegian.  It  was 
evident  that,  in  the  strong  relief  in  which  he 
stood,  he  must  have  been  fully  recognised  by 
the  person  who  had  so  immediately  and  timidly 
withdrawn.  After  a  short  pause,  therefore,  he 
addressed  the  mob  to  induce  them  to  retire,  and 
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to  secure  their  own  safety,  without  in*iiilgi>g. 
any  fear  for  his. 

He  spoke  not  so  much  to  the  point,  as  to  the 
passions  of  his  hearers.  Little  practised  in  adU 
dressbg  a  multitude,  his  eloquence  arose  out  of 
the  exigracy  of  the  mcHnent ;  and  coming  fiah 
from  the  mint  of  an  heated  imagination^  it 
abounded  in  those  watch-words  of  Irish  feelings 
which  are  the  dap-traps  of  natural  rtmty ;  they 
had  their  wonted  efficacy. 

The  account  of  the  rally  and  the  rescue  had 
been  rapidly  communicated  by  the  fiigitivea  of 
the  discomfited  party  to  one  of  the  patroby 
which  paraded  the  city ;  who  instantly  bent 
steps  in  the  direction  in  which  the  rioters 
supposed  to  have  halted.  They  had  reached 
the  ascent  of  that  very  ancient  bridge,  whose  san* 
guinaryname*  still  attests  the  conflicts,  of  whidi 

*  Bloody  Bridge  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  a  battlt 
fought  upon  it  between  the  Irish  and  Danes ;  bat  more 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of  several  lives 
been  lost  by  the  ftdl  of  a  bridge  on  this  dte. 
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its  narro\»  pass  was  once  the  scene,  when  the 
mob,  as  they  were  still  listening  to  the  harangue 
of  the  young  orator,  caught  the  glitter  of  the 
bayonets ;  and  suddenly  dropping  the  object  of 
their  triumph  from  thdr  shoulders  (contented 
with  having  left  him  at  the  paternal  threshold) 
dispersed  in  various  ways.  One  alone  remained, 
moving  like- a  strange  phantom  in  the  foggy 
distance ;  beckoning,  by  uncouth  gestures,  the 
object  of  his  evident  protection  to  join  him ;  and 
waving  his  long  pole  through  the  misty  air,  with 
a  faint  exclamation  of  ^*  Faere  gliem^  Faert 

The  phantom,  however,  produced  a  far  dif* 
ferent  effect  on  the  object  of  its  protection,  from 
that  which  it  appeared  desirous  to  operate.  It 
stunned,  it  stultified  him.  As  often  as  he  had 
caught  a  view  of  the  huge,  dark,  and  shadowy 
outline  of  that  figure,  he  doubted  the  fideUty  of 
his  senses ;  and  as  he  listened  to  those  strange 
accents,  deep  and  guttural  as  they  were,  he 
paused  and  shuddered.     But  as  the  military 
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approached,  the  voice  and  figure  faded  away. 
The  collegian  alone  remfuned  to  stand  the  brunt 
of  the  encounter.     He  had  cast  up  his  eyes  to 
the  window,  where  he  thought  he  had  seen  his 
father.     But  no  light  or  sound  gave  evidence 
that  his  fate  excited  further  attention.      The 
paternal  door  was  evidently  closed    in  wrath 
agmnst  him, — a  heart-chilling  event  in  the  life 
of  the  young  and  the  cherished.    Still  the  dark 
defiles  of  Watling-street,  with  its  bhnd  alleys, 
might  have  afforded  him  covert.     To  the  rights 
and  to  the  left,  lay  the  open  fields  and  burying 
ground  of  the  Military  Hospital,  and  all  that 
swampy  wilderness  of  desolation,  of  ruin  and 
of  wretchedness,  which  the  trim  military  road 
now  bounds  along   the  Liffey's  banks.      The 
foot-fall  of  the  approaching  patrol  fell  quick 
upon  his   ear.     Flight  was  still  in  his  power. 
Flight!    from  what?    from  justice!       Flight 
would  have  confounded  him   with  the  vulgar, 
timid,  and  capricious  multitude.      Far,  there- 
fore, from  retreating,   he  advanced   boldly  to 
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neet  the  military.  He  had  already  been  <A>- 
derved ;  and  one  of  the  soldiers  sprung  forth  to 
seize  him,  when  his  carbine  was  knocked  from 
his  grasp  to  a  considerable  distance,  by  an  unseen 
but  powerful  blow ;  and  the  man  reeled  back  on 
his  steps  from  the  violence  of  the  shock. 

The  student,  stepping  before  him,  presented 
himself  to  the  commander  of  the  party,  touched 
his  cap  courteously,  and  said—**  To  save  all 
further  trouble,  I  think  it  right  to  inform  you, 
Sir,  that  /  am  the  person  in  whose  favour  the 
rescue  has  been  effected,  and  of  whom  I  suppose 
you  are  in  pursuit.  I  surrender  myself  volun- 
tarily, and  am  ready  to  accompany  you  where 
you  please.'^ 

"  Then  march  we  to  the  castle  guard-house," 
replied  the  officer  in  a  tone  and  manner  but  little 
suited  to  the  occasion;  while  his  party  sur- 
rounded the  prisoner. 

*'  Soldier,  have  you  recovered  your  piece  ?*' 

"  No,  plaze  your  honour,  Captain  O'Mealy, 
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I  have  not :  shure,  it's  the  devil  himself  has  ran 
oflp  with  it,  I  believe,  captain." 

As  he  spoke,  a  shot  was  fired  at  the  party,  so 
well  aimed,  that  it  took  off  the  feather  in  the 
officer's  hat,  as  it  whizzed  by  him.  He  instantly 
commanded  a  halt 

^^  Upon  my  honour,  this  is  too  agreeable,'* 
I  he  exclaimed,  as  he  picked  up  his  damaged 

plume,  <^  My  bran  new  Captain  Absolute's  fea- 
ther, that  Fm  to  wear  at  Lady  Ely^s." 

<<  The  shot  was  fired.  Captain,  from  my  own 
carbine,  as  sure  as  a  gun,^  said  the  soldier,  who 
was  still  groping  for  his  piece. 

^^Then  the  bloody-minded  rebdly  papist 
cannot  be  far  off/^  said  the  Captain. 

A  figure  was,  at  that  moment,  dimly  seen,  in 

a  creeping,  crouching  attitude,  to  pass  along 

the  walls  of  a  ruined  and  dilapidated  house. 

Fire  !^'  said  the  Captun. 

Hold !  ^  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  earnestly  and 

passionately ;  but  his  voice  was  lost  in  the  noise 
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of  the  volley,  while  a  loud  wild  laugh,  with  the 
cry  of  **  Faere  ghem^  faere  gheniy*  followed  by 
a  blast  of  a  horn,  was  distinctly  heard. 

The  next  moment,  a  tremendous  plunge  in 
the  Liffey  disclosed  the  escape  of  the  assassin^ 
by  means  that  seemed  as  perilous,  as  the  fire 
from  which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped. 

*^  The  villain,^^  said  the  officer,  **  has  escaped, 
after  all;  well,  boys,  leave  him  to  his  fate, 
which  is  not  to  be  drowned,  I'll  ingage,  any 
how/^  And  now,  resuming  his  hat,  he  gave 
the  word  to  march. 

Surrounded  by  the  military,  the  prisoner 
followed  in  the  party,  headed  by  the  gallant 
Captain,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the 
castle. 

END   OF  VOL    I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    6UABD-HOU8X. 


Torn  oMlanoboly  forth  to  fOBtralt ; 
The  pale  eonpaoioo  to  not  for  oar 


MMinrlille  wcleoMo  jof  lad  liwrt, 

Mldoight  shoat  and  rorelry, 

Tipty  dance  and  Jollity. 

Ri$oar  now  it  gone  to  btd» 

And  adrice,  with  serapoloaa  hottd. 

Strict  af»  and  sif o  lOYerity* 

With  their  frave  lawi,  in  tliimbfr  Ho. 


MiaTMi. 


MII.TOW. 


It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  ruliog 
party  in  IrelaDd,  to  exaggerate  popular  oom- 
motioiis  into  insurreclioiiary  movements;  and  to 
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assign  to  disturbances,  merely  local,  a  politfeil 
origin. 

The  drunken  riot  at  the  Stniggters  had 
scarcely  commenced,  when  it  was  bruited  about, 
by  the  secret  service  men  of  the  government,  tm 
a  tumult  of  the  most  deep-laid  oon8piracy«-« 
guerre  i  la  morty  between  the  people  and  the 
military,  the  volunteers  and  the  garrison!  the 
preliminary  explosion  of  a  long-oonoerted  plot, 
which  was  to  be  followed  up  by  the  riang  of  the 
White  Boys  in  the  south,  the  Right  Boys  in 
the  east,  the  Heart-of-Oak  Boys  in  the  west, 
and  the  Heart-of-Steel  Boys  in  the  north,  with 
every  other  "  wild  variety**  of  "  Boys,"  whkh 
in  Ireland,  at  all  times  (and  particularly  in  the 
epoch  alluded  to),  served  as  terms  of  terrorisiii, 
to  scare  the  timid  at  home,  and  flatter  the  pre- 
judices of  the  ignorant  and  credulous  abroad. 

The  review  in  the  Phcenix  Park,  distinguished 
by  the  most  brilliant  sham  flght  that  had  been 
exhibited  on  any  similar  occaedon,  evinced  to  the 
suspidous  vigilance  of  govenunent,  that  the  old 
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spirit  of  eighty-two  bad  suddenly  received  t 
new  impulse^  and  was  again  bursting  fortb  with 
more  than  its  original  splendour. 

Other  scintillations  of  public  spirit,  it  was 
asserted,  were  hourly  exploding ;  which  threw  a 
Tight  upon  the  state  of  public  opinioiw  From 
the  dcademic  eloquence  ei  the  young  and  ardent 
members  of  the  Historical  Society  (then  the 
glory  and  pride  c^  the  university),  to  the  less 
developed,  but  more  formidable  associations  <tf 
Ae  sober,  civilized  dissenters  of  Ulster,  every 
thing  intimated,  to  the  heated  imagination  of 
the  public  authorities,  some  powerful  impulsion; 
against  which  their  vigilam^  was  to  be  directed. 
The  faintest  breathing  in  fevour  of  parliament* 
tary  reform,  cr  Catholic  emancipation,  was 
deemed  sedition ;  and  the  commonest  street  broil 
was  considered  an  insurrectionary  commotion. 

On  the  first  intimation,  theref<»^,  of  the  riot 
at  the  Strugglers,  every  demonstration  of  pow«r 
and  every  show  of  foar  were  exhilnted.  Esta^ 
fistteaflew  between  the  JEtoyal  Hoqpital  and  the 
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Mayoralty ;  the  castle  sentinels  were  doubled, 
the  castle  gates  were  closed;  and  a  captain't 
guard  was  thrown  into,  what  was  then  called,  the 
^'Old  Guard  Room/'  (situated  in  the  lower  courts 
near  the  ancicnl  Chapel  and  Wardrobe  Tower) 
a  building  long  since  swept  away  by  modern 
improvement,  and  then  only  occupied  in  casei 
of  emergency*  Commands  were  issued  to  bold 
the  troops  in  readiness  to  march  upon  the  people ; 
patrols  were  sent  out ;  piquets  established ;  the 
streets  were  cleared,  the  shops  closed ;  and  the 
awful  silence  of  the  capital  was  disturbed  onlj 
by  the  trampling  of  steeds  and  the  roll  of  qo*. 
riages;  whose  flambeaux,  flaring  behind,  reflected 
a  murky  glare  from  the  arms  of  the  military. 

Power  and  pleasure,  despotism  and  dissipatioDi 
were  then  inseparable  images  in  Irish  society : 
and  while  the  city  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
a  town  besieged  ;  the  gay  and  the  fair,  the  great 
and  the  dissipated,  were  reckless  of  public  woe 
or  weal;  and  hastened  to  their  various  rendexvoiie 
of  amusement^*to  the  innocent  pastimes  of  the 
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ktUcha  kutchoo  party  at  the  provost's  house,  or 
the  more  select  media  noche  of  the  castle, — which, 
like  those  of  Versailles  in  the  pious  and  profligate 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  were  at  once 
puerile  and  licentious. 

Composed  of  persons,  congregated  like  mon- 
kies,  for  the  sole  purposes  of  love  and  mischief — 
frequently  beginning  in  a  game  of  romps,  and 
occasionally  ending  in  a  suit  at  Doctors*  Com- 
mons— these  private  reiaKations  were  independent 
of  all  controul  from  the  cares  of  public  duty. 
Nor  were  any  public  disturbances  permitted 
to  intrude  upon  the  elegant  dekutsemens  of  the 
high  officials  and  their  particular  coteries ;  except 
such  as  might  be  discussed  to  the  amusement  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  after  dinner ;  wlien  fun 
and  frolic  gave  a  zest  to  business,  when  puns 
were  manufactured  with  insurrections,  heads 
and  walnuts  were  cracked  together,  and  rows 
and  risings,— a  drunken  broil,  or  a  White  Boy 
irruption, — were  treated  with  equal  seriousness ; 
that  is,  with  equal  levity. 

TIm  accoant  of  the  tunmlt  had  reached  the 
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castle,  just  as  the  lovely  vice-queen  and  her 
bevy  of  beauties  had  risen  from  table,  amidk 
acclamations  much  too  loud  for  the  quietudii 
of  modem  bon  ion.  These  were  called  forth 
by  the  true  Irish  gallantry  of  a  young  and 
devoted  admirer  of  her  Excellency^  who  ob- 
serving the  water  in  her  finger-glass '  tinged 
with  the  dye  of  black  gloves,  which  had  sullied 
the  rosy  tips  of  her  fingers,  drank  off  the 
polluted  beverage  to  her  health  ;  declaring  in 
all  the  ardour  of  Tipperary  enthusiasm,  **  that 
it  was  sweeter  than  necthar,  and  far  suparioar  to 
His  Excellency's  Champaigne,'^  though  thai  was 
Fems's  best ! ! 

It  was  reserved  for  the  fortunate  Captahi 
O'Mealy  to  announce  the  event  of  the  tumidt 
at  the  Strugglers ;  for  which  purpose  he  called 
out  the  under  secretary,  a  pretty  boy  dipli^ 
matist,  the  Honourable  Freddy  Fitzjohn,  in  the 
hopes  of  being  called  in  himself,  (for  the  Cap- 
taints  social  and  civil  manoeuvres  were  infinitely 
more  scientific  than  his  military).  The  result 
answered  to  the  intention.    The  CaptMO  waa 
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called  in,  and  while  the  under  secretary  whit- 
pered  the  news  to  the  chief,  the  chief  passed  it^ 
(with  the  bottle),  to  the  chancellor ;  who  gave  it, 
with  the  toast  <<  of  Kitty  CuUMlash''  to  the 
commander  of  the  forces ;  and  the  commander 
communicated  it,  without  note  or  comment,  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Captain  O'Mealy  was  then 
called  on  for  a  song;  and  he  cbaunted  forth 
^*  None  can  love  like  an  Irishman,^  an  axiom 
denied  by  his  Excellency,  who  was  seconded 
by  all  the  English  officials  present. 

The  board  then  proceeded  to  transact  business; 
and  the  members  of  His  Majesty's  most  lionour* 
able  privy-council  filled  their  glasses,  and  gave 
their  opinions.  The  contents  of  many  wise  heads, 
and  many  bright  flasks  were  now  poured  forth 
together.  More  troops  were  ordered  out,  and 
more  wine  was  ordered  up.  The  state  butler 
and  the  first  aid-de-camp  were  kept  in  perpe- 
tual activity.  The  wine  was  declared  prime, 
and  the  times  perilous.  The  disbanding  of  the 
volunteers,  and  the  knighting  of  Ferns,  were 
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orders  carried  in  council,  without  a 
voice.  The  policy  of  devating  loine  to  the 
peerage,  and  others  to  the  gallonii  was  thai 
started  by  Lord  Knocklofty,  whose  family  bad 
progressively  prospered  by  such  measures ;  and 
it  was  agreed  to  by  the  lA>rd  ChanoeUor,  vilfa 
a  comment  on  the  propriety  of  extenuiiiatiag 
all  the  Catholics  (one  of  his  lordship*s  asosi 
iavourite  schemes) ;  while  the  wisdom  of  mol- 
tiplying  jails  and  jobs,  of  raising  barrackst  far 
which  there  were  no  troops,  and  building  liaum 
tains  for  which  there  was  no  water,*  was 
admitted  nem.  con.  w 

The  genial  current  of  private  feeling  nom 
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*  When  the  erection  of  fountaini  for  the  accommadm', 
tion  of  the  poor  was  decreed,  the  jobbers  fixed  upon  Mer- 
rioQ-square  as  one  of  the  sites.  The  inhabitants  jnatly 
objected  that  there  were  no  poor  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  that  a  fountain  would  be  a  public  nuisance  in  tlie 
most  elegant  square  of  the  capital.  Sir  Jna  De  — ,  the 
advocate  of  the  job,  promised  that  the  building  ihoiild 
be  ornamental ;  and  that,  upon  his  honour*  one  dro^  ff 
waier  skould  never  be  admitted  into  it.  He  and  Iris  ni^' 
presentativet  have  been  tnie  to  the  engagenicnt ;  and  fbs^ 


A^red  fredy,  with  other  genial  currents.  Par* 
ticular  interests  mingled  with  general  concerns; 
€ndy  as  con6denceand  claret  circulated  together, 
politics  and  pretty  women  were  discussed  with 
equal  frankness  and  ardour.  Then  were  brought 
upon  the  table,  the  services  done  to  the  state  by 
the  Ladies  Knocklofty  and  Honoria  Stratton,  in 
m  late  contested  -election ;  when  the  Proudforts 
(the  provincial  bashaws  of  the  country  tor  half 
a  century)  were  nearly  worsted  by  a  patriot, 
whose  name  was  destined  to  make  a  part  of  the 
bistory  of  his  country.  In  consideration  of 
such  services,  Lord  Knocklofty  solicited  a  cor* 
netcy  of  Dragoons,  for  his  fair  friend  Lady 
Honoria  (nothing  else  being  get-at-able  at  the 
fountain,  to  this  day,  Gontimies  at  dry  at  if  it  imd  been 

a 

built  for  a  powder  roagasine. 

Over  the  edifice  may  yet  be  teen  the  following 
appropriate  intcription,  at  if  in  mocki^ry  of  the 
people,-* 

*^  Hit  taltem  acciunulem  donis,  ^fmngmr  inani 
Munere  ;" 

aa  unlucky  allusion  to  the  decease  of  the  Lord  Ltaaeoaat 
at  whole  coonand  tbft  project  wtt  uadsrtakitt. 

B  3 
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time),  which  was  instantly  granted ;  and  "  la 
belle  soldaif^  was  immediately  toasted  by  Ijofd 
Kilcoiman,  in  as  good  French  and  as  honest  a 
feeling  as  those  in  which  one  of  his  celebrated 
countrymen,  afterwards  toasted  '<  la  belle  seaee^" 
at  a  similarly  <*  highly  contracting***  party. '  Lady 
Knocklofty,  too,  was  hinted  at  by  his  £xceL> 
lency,  as  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  station  of 
judge  advocate,  on  the  demise  of  the  present 
incumbent ;  and  the  Chancellor  in  compliment- 
ing  the  high  judicial  talents  of  his  own  widowed 
sister,  declared  that  her  sex  only  incapacitated 
her  for  the  situation  of  attorney  general,  which 
he  had  recently  vacated.  In  compensation  Ibr 
this  salique  disability,  the  affectionate  brother 
said  she  would  accept  of  a  pension  on  the  oonoorw 
datum  list,  which  was  ordered  to  be  enrolled 
instanter. 

Amidst  such  national  discussions,  the  council 
sat  late  and  drank  deep ;  occasionally  receiving 
intelligence,  and  issuing  orders;  and  they  ex* 
hibited  an  unity  and  a  mutual  good  imdfer* 
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Standing,  for  which  the  Iririi  cabinet  haaodt 
always  been  remarkable*.  Even,  the  Lord  Lieu-' 
tenant  and  his  chief  secretary,  agreed  upon 
most  points ;  his  Excelleneyi  for  once^  took  the 
lead  at  the  board ;  and  his  secretary,  fpr  once, 
did  not  affect  to  act  ^^  as  viceroy  over  him.'^ 

While  the  Duke  was  thus  giving  up  to  a 
'^  party,  what  was  meant  for  mankind,"  a  little 
curly-headed  page  ran  into  the  dining-room, 
and  with  an  arch  look,  presented  him  a  bit  of 
twisted  perfumed  paper*  It  was  opened  and 
read  with  empressement ;  and  the  page  was  in- 
stantly followed  into  the  adjoining  and  but 
half  lighted  throne  room.  The  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  governor,  and  general  governor  of. 
Ireland,  afforded  infinite  mirth  and  inuendo  to 
the  whole  *<  councO  assembled;^  and  when  he 
returned,  toasts  were  given j  and  puns  were 
made,  which  left  the  representative  of  majesty 
in  no  doubty  as  to  the  suspicions  created  by  his 
sudden  absence. .  The  first  to  join  in  the  jest, 
of  yhich  be  was  tlie  object,  hi  obsiorved  thai 


I 
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■  I. 


;  I,. 
■I  ' 


I    • 


afiaira  of  state  must  be  attended  to^  ordered 
every  man  to  fill  a  bumper,  called  on  iht  dun* 
cellor  for  a  toast,  and  desired  ^  Nosey  Tndall'^ 
^  (the  court  droll  of  the  day)  to  sing  a  Boug^ 

i  ^apropos.    The  droll  obeyed,  and  diaunted 


I 

4] 

forth— 


^  Oons!  neighboar,  ne*er  bluth  for  a  trifle  like  thk  ;*^ 


while  all  the  **  members  present^  joined  in  the 
^*|  chorus  of — 


I  M 


No  age,  no  profestion,  no  Nation  u  fiee; 
I  To  sovereign  beauty  maDkind  bendb  the  knee:* 

I ' :  &C.    &C.    &c.    &c« .  kcm 


Meantime  the  Duchess  and  her  **  aUegra 
brigata'^  waited  in  mortified  impatience  for  tiie 
breaking  up  of  the  privjf  coun^  to  begin  her 
games  of  magical  muric,  blindman^s  buff,  fir 
puss  in  the  comer ;  amusing  diemselvet  as  thcj 
might,  sometimes,  like  the  ladies  of  idie  rilla  wi 
Schiffimoia,  with  tales  and  stories,  which  bad  sone 
points  in  common  with  those  of  the  Decnwrane; 
and  sometimes  by  mystifying  a  drowsy  page^  ar 
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c« 


sellnig  a  bargain^'  to  an  ansuqieotiDg  akLda^ 
camp ;  both  of  whom  they  occaBionaHy  sent  foitb 
as  scouts  to  bring  in  news  of  the  row^  and  to 
make  returas  of  *<  the  killed  and  woundedJ* 
The  arrival  of  some  of  their  own  elect,  tb* 
clique  of  the  castle  in  their  romping  f  rocks^  drove 
the  privy  council  out  of  the  heads  of  the  fiur 
states  women ;  who  soon  found  they  could  *^  better 
spare^  those  ^<  better  men/'  whose  devotion  to 
business  and  to  the  bottle  outweighed  the  at- 
traction of  their  own  splendid  charms. 

The  play  of  high  spirits,  the  excttement  of 
inordinate  vanity,  (the  one  so  often  mistaken  for 
wit,  the  other  for  passion,)  were  now  in  full 
operation ;  and  called  fiurth  whatever  was  bril- 
liant and  buoyant,  in.  look  or  temperament  of 
either  sex.  Warm  blushes  bloomed  wanner, 
bright  eyes  shone  brighter,  as  the  plumage  of 
tropical  birds  grows  more  vivid  in  the  season  of 
those  transient  loves,  which  in  flutter  and  in 
brevity  do  not  ill  image  the  commerce  so  pecuir 
to  Britidb  gidiantry,  called  flirtatioii.         m 
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While  each  was  thua  engaged  with  each,  and 
all  with  all,  the  patrcmised  proUgtt  at  the  evei^ 
ing,  a  foreign  female  harpist,  was  led  in  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  in  vain.  The  pedal 
harp  was  then  sudi  a  novelty,  that  its  very  finm 
was  **  a  lion ;"  and  yet  the  splendid  perfbnnsr, 
though  anucipating  the  excellence  of  a  Knimp- 
holtz,  had  scarcely  run  over  a  few  modula- 
tions, when  she  was  called  upon  to  symphonifle 
the  game  of  magical  music, — a  game  as  lavouiv 
able  to  particular  Uie^iHeSf  as  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  forms,  which  in  their  doubtful  aearch 
after  the  enigma  of  the  mission,  have  the  whole 
range  of  graceful  action  at  their  command.  The 
paying  and  releasing  of  forfeits,  however,  cow 
stituted  the  point  of  the  game;  and  I«ady 
Honoria,  as  judge,  contrived  to  turn  tveiy 
penalty  into  an  epigram,  shewing  litde  mercy  to 
her  enemies,  and  none  to  her  friends^ 

It  was  now  Lady  Knocklofty*s  turn  to  ba 
guided  by  the  forte  and  piano  of  the  hai|i, 
After  sailing  round  the  room  with  the  theatriad 
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^ace  of  one  to  whom  stage  effect  was  not  un* 
known,  vainly  warned,  by  the  harmonious  pei^ 
former,  of  her  remoteness  from  the  object  of  her 
search,  she  became  petulant,  and  got  as  much 
out  of  temper  as  she  had  before  been  pre<<x:ca» 
pied ;  until  tearing  off  her  diamond  necklace, 
she  flung  it  into  the  Duchess's  lap,  which  held 
the  forfeits,  exclaiming  *^  there — ^give  me  a  task 
and  I'll  perform  it ;  but  save  me  from  the  in- 
sipidity of  hunting  under  cushions  for  hidden 
handkerchiefs,  or  the  bore  of  taking  Lady 
Mary  O'Blamey's  scarf  and  tying  it  round 
Lord  Muckross's  head.*" 

At  that  moment  the  Captain  of  the  guard  in 
sash  and  gorget,  all  powder  and  importance, 
joined  the  circle  and  soon  became  its  centre. 
Called  upon  for  news  of  the  tumult,  he  drew 
up,  took  snuff,  looked  grave,  and  with  the  face 
of  one  who  brought  *^  news  of  price,'^  narrated 
the  important  events  of  the  evening,  in  which 
he  had  played  himself  the  most  important  part 
He  talked  of  **  moving  accidents,"  of  mob  and 
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military,  of  rescues  and  reprisals,  of  his  rencontre 
with  the  son  of  a  catholic  peer  in  disguiae,  (the 
real  Captain  Right  he  shrewdly  suspected ;)  and 
of  his  own  feather  cropped,  and  three  hairs  of 
his  whisker  singed,  (the  parties  were  produced 
in  court  as  corroborating  testimonies).  '  But 
when  he  discovered  that  Captain  Rightj  who 
had  acted  so  very  wrong,  was  not  only  the  son  of 
a  catliolic  peer  in  disguise,  but  the  volunteer 
victor  of  the  Star  Fort,  ^*  whose  offidouanesa,^ 
added  Captain  O'Mealy,  looking  at  Lady  Knock- 
lofty,  ^^  prevented  every  man  on  the  ground 
from  flying  to  her  Ladyship*s  assistance,"  then 
the  last  ^^  colpo  di  penneBo,*^  was  given  to  the 
picture ;  and  though  some  doubted,  and  some 
disbelieved,  all  were  interested,  because  all  were 
amused  and  excited. 

At  the  Duchesses  request,  however,  the  un- 
finished  game  of  magical  mu»c  was  again 
resumed.  Lady  Knocklofty  was  called  upon 
to  redeem  her  forfeit;  and  Lady  Honom, 
the  JAidge  of    '*  what  was   to   be   done    to 
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the  owner   of  that   superfine  tiling,'*  decreed 
that    she  should  fulfil  a  task  which  appeared^ 
impracticable  to   all,  and  which   was  possible 
only  to  one  too  interested  in  its  performance  to 
hastily  abandon  the  attempt. 

While  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation  had 
been  thus  occupied  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
castle,  in  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  in 
providing  for  their  own  amusements,  the  tumult 
had  been  quelled,  by  the  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  activity,  of  a  single  magistrate ;  and  the ' 
most  conspicuous  actor  in  the  conflict,  placed 
under  the  guard  of  Captain  0*Mealy  (who  had 
been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  distinction  of  his 
Excellency's  society,  to  take  command  of  a 
patrol),  had  been  marched  a  prisoner  to  the 
castle  guard-house.  He  had  walked  firmly  and 
rapidly  in  the  midst  of  his  mounted  guard; 
while  Captain  O^Mealy,  riding  on  one  side,  and 
occasionally  throwing  his  eyes  over  the  person 
of  his  prisoner,    somewhat  shadowed'  by  tM 
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group  in  which  he  was  merged,  sung  oat,  tat 
his  own  amusement,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  his  favourite  air  of 

•*  We  Iriah  boy%  both  high  ftnd  low. 

Are  divir,  briskf  tnd  lai)dy» 
And  the  ladies,  every  whece  wa  go. 

All  swear  we  are  the  dandy* 
To  be  sure  we  are»  and  indeed  we  are; 

With  my  hie!  folathnim  Leary. 

To  be  tare,  &e.** 

This  jocund  genuine  Irish  air  he  sometimet 
varied  for  the  more  placid  melody  of  *^Jidw 
chare  amy^  which  he  gave  with  a  cofitoMfe 
that  had  often  excited  the  admiration,  and 
drawn  to  the  window  many  a  **  chht  aimie^  to 
whom  his  vocal  powers  were  not  unknovm,  in 
the  neighbourhood  between  the  barracks  and 
the  castle — ^his 

^  Daily  haunts  and  ancient  neighboudiood.*' 

Though  Ennis  bom,  the  Captain  was  Dublin 
bred ;  and  he  had  served  his  time  to  a  butloiw 
maker  in  Wine  Tavern-street,  which  had 
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the  scene  of  the  night's  conflict.  With  '^  a 
soul  above  buttons,^'  and  a  voice  above  par^ — with 
the  most  dauntless  impudence  and  the  finest 
barytone — Bamaby  O^Mealy  had  pushed  and 
sung  himself  into  the  first  company  in  the 
capital,  and  into  the  last  company  of  <^  Royal 
Irish,'*  one  of  those  regiments  **  de  drconsiance^ 
something  between  a  job  and  an  expediency, 
which  served  the  purposes  of  the  government 
for  the  time  being,  and  filled  the  pockets  of  the 
Colonel  permitted  to  raise  it 

When  the  patrol  had  reached  Wine  Tavern- 
street,  the  Captain  commanded  a  halt  on  the 
scene  of  the  recent  action,  which  was  still  strewed 
with  commemorating  fragments  of  the  battle. 
The  old  dilapidated  tavern  of  ^^  the  Strugglers,*' 
lay  in  deep  shadow,  (the  moon  rising  behind  it), 
and  was  confounded  with  the  formless  mass 
of  walls  of  its  ill-assorted  neighbour,  the  Fran- 
ciscan nunnery ;  where  a  faint  twinkle  of  light 
streamed  from  the  solitary  grated  casemqut 
already  nodoed :  haply  some  votive  taper  of  • 
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vestal  shriney  which  was  suddenly  eEtingoished, 
as  the  clanking  of  hoofs  resounded  on  the 
pavement  beneath,  and  scared  the  Yigihuice  of 
the  pious  votarist  <^  by  sounds  unholy.**  A 
sentinel  kept  guard  at  the  shattered  door  of  the 
tavern. 

"  Cintry,"  cried  out  Captain  O'Mealy,  «  did 
this  thing  appear  again  to-night  ?"'  as  Hamlet  in 
the  immortal  Shakspeare  says ; — that  is,  did  any 
of  thim  rebelly,  ruffianly,  papist  mob  appear 
here  upon  the  premises  ?^ 

An  answer  in  the  negative,  with  the  asaertion 
''That  all  was  right,"  satisfied  the  Captain; 
who  had  only  asked  the  question  and  made  the 
halt,  in  his  love  of  habitual  display.  But  a  man 
loitering  near  the  place  having  volunteered  aoroe 
vague  information,  instantly  engaged  his  at> 
tention;  and  much  idle  and  unmeaning  talk 
ensued,  which  produced  the  effect  intended  by 
the  Captain,  gradually  gathering  an  auditory 
around  him,  and  bringing  heads  to  every 
window,  and  spectators  to  every  door. 
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When  a  full  half  hour  had  thus  been  dawdled 

away,  the  word  was  again  given  to  the  guard, 

and  they  continued  their   route,  followed  by 

many  of  the  mob ;  while  the  captain  again  raiaed 

his  clear,  mellow,  but  vulgarly  modulated  voio^ 

to  the  reiterated  refrain  of— 

*'  Maw  chare  amy — ^be*bey 
Maw  chare  amy^ 
Maw  chare  amy— he-he-he. 
Maw  chare  amy/' 

The  party  had  now  turned  into  High-street, 
which  was  more  spacious  and  better  lighted  than 
the  remoter  avenues,  giving  to  the  Captain  a 
more  perfect  view  of  the  person  of  his  prisoner, 
whose  head  was  now  in  strong  relief,  though  the 
rest  of  his  figure  was  in  shadow.  Captain 
O'Mealy  neared  his  horse,  and  taking  the 
place  of  one  of  his  men,  accosted  the  prisoner 
with — "  I  believe  I  have  seen  you  somewhere 
before,  to-day ;  at  laste,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
if  not  much  mistaken  ?" 

"  'Tis  probable,  Sir,*'  was  the  cold  reply. 

^^  If  I'm  not  greatly  decaived,  you  are  the 
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young  lad  who  led  on  the  attack  upon  the  Stai 
Fort,^ — I  think  I  recollect  your  prawfile  ?" 

"  I  had  that  honour,''  said  the  youth,  with 
animation. 

"  It  was  a  mighty  nate  diing,  'pon  my  ho- 
nour,— that  is,  for  the  Tolunteers.  The  reglan 
(barring  we  cavalry)  couldn't  do  it  better;  you 
must  have  had  a  good  many  rehearsals  to  get 
it  up  so  well,  as  we  say  at  Lady  Ely's  Attic; 
and  it's  a  pity  but  so  genteel  a  bf^nning  should 
have  BO — so—" 

"  So  what,  Sir  ?"  interrupted  the  prisoner, 
petulantly, 

'*  So  unlucky  an  inding,  Sir,  that's  all^"  and 
the  Captain,  "  for  though  a  row  is  a  good  thing 
in  itself,  and  what  no  gentleman  need  bo 
uhamed  of,  yet  it  all  dejnnda  upon  the  st^  d 
getting  it  up.  It's  only  a  little  while  ago,  thM 
my  iiiend,  Lord  Knockloftyi,  myself,  Kilool* 
man,  and  the  three  Honourable  O'Mullinals  got 
into  the  devil's  own  row,  returning  a  little  di^ 
guised,  aa  we  my  in  Ireland,  from  the  Lord 
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Chancdlor^s,  and  were  all  clapped  up  intht 
watch-bouse — ^^ve  you  my  honour  we  weie-** 
which  remmded  us  of  the  prinoe  and  the  cUef 
justice,  in  the  immortal  Shakespeare;  hut  these 
is  every  difference  in  life,  in  getting  into  a  sceapc 
with  men  of  quality,  and  fighting  with  the 
oommonalty,  and  taking  tibdr  parts.^ 

<^  There  is,  indeed,*'  replied  tibe  prisoner, 
emphatically. 

^<  And  it's  pity  but  a  fine  young  fellow,  like 
yourself,  should  get  into  a  scrape,  that  may  be 
the  ruin  of  you ;  for  if  you  are  an  indintuBed 
apprintice,  as  I  sappoee  you  are, — and,  by  the  by, 
may  I  ask  your  trade  ?" 

"My trade,  Sir?" 

"Oh,  it's  all  in  the  way  of  kindness,^  con- 
tinued Captain  (^Mealy,  with  a  petroninng 
air;  "for  I  might  be  the  making  of  you,  in  the 
way  of  getting  you  the  pathronage  of  the  great* 
est  lady  in  Ireland ;  for  I'm  hand  in  glove  with 
thim  all,  from  the  Lady-Laeutenant  down—*' 

The  young  man  tossed  his  head  bauj^tily. 
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and  drawing  up  his  college  robe,  which  had 
fallen  mid-way  down  his  figure,  so  wrapped  iu 
folds  over  his  arms,  as  to  display,  in  full  light, 
the  gold  tassels  still  pendant  from  its  hanging 
sleeves.  As  they  glittered  in  the  moonlight, 
they  caught  the  eye  of  Captain  0*Mealy,  who 
now  first  observed  the  Univeraty  cap  and  robe 
of  his  prisoner.  He  remained  silent  for  a  moment, 
as  if  collecting  himself  for  a  new  train  of  ideas; 
and  then  dismounting,  he  gave  his  hone  to  one 
of  his  men,  and  taking  his  place  beside  the  pri- 
soner,  observed — ^^  I  ask  pardon  if  I*ve  made  a 
little  mistake  in  taking  you  for  a  mechanic.  Sir; 
but  I  believe  I  have  the  honour  of  addreaung 
a  young  collegian,  and  a  non  nobis  doinine.** 

<^  A  what,  Sir.'"  demanded  the  young  man, 
smilingly. 

^^  Why,  a  nobleman's  son ;  at  least  1  suj^KMe 
so,  from  the  gold  tassels.  Sir,  I  beg  to  intro- 
duce myself  to  the  honour  of  your  acquaintanee; 
my  name.  Sir,  is  Captain  Bamaby  O'Mealy,  of 
the  Royal  Irish.** 
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And  mine,  Sir,*^  said  the  prisoner,  touching 

his  cap,  "  is  Murrogh  O'Brien." 

^^  The  Honourable  Murrogh,  son  of  the  Earl 

of  Inchiquin,  I  presume  ?" 

"  No,  Sir;  a  son  of  Lord  Arranmore." 

^^  Lord  Arranmore !  I  have  not  the  honour  of 

« 

knowing  his  lordship,  which  is  extraordinary ;  as 
I  may  say  the  whole  rid  binch  are  my  intimate 
frinds  and  particular  acquaintances;  a  new 
crayation,  I  presume?*' 

"  No,  Sir,  a  very  old  tide  revived.**' 
"  Humph!    Mr.  O'Brien,  you  are  a  happy 
man,  Sir." 

Mr.  O'Brien  smiled,  in  the  probable  concep- 
tion that  his  position  was  a  singular  one  for  a 
happy  man;  while  Captain  O' Mealy,  passing 
his  arm  familiarly  through  that  of  his  prisoner, 
continued — "  A  very  happy  man.  Sir ;  for  1  be- 
lieve ycru  are  the  very  identical  individual,  now 
I  look  at  you  dose,  that  saved  the  life  of  Lady 
Knocklofty,  by  stopping  those  devil's  own  skit- 
tish animals  of  her*s,  and '* 

VOL.  II.  c 
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''  Was  thatLodjr  KiiockIaftj?''iiiteiTuiited  the 
prisoner,  with  an  obvioUs  interest  in  the  questioo. 

<^  It  was.  Sir;  the  most  inUmate  friend  I 
have  upon  earth,  arid  wonder  but  yon  should 
know  her,  Mr.  O'Brien ;  for,  if  Fm  not  intirdjr 
dacaived  and  much  mistaken,  all  people  of  qua- 
lity know  each  other.'* 

^^  I  have  not  been  long  in  Ireland ;  and  simSe 
my  return  to  my  native  country,  my  time  Idn 
been  exclusively  occupied  by  my  coIl^[Ute  piir* 
suits.  Had  I  gone  into  society,  I  could  ndC  fiul 
to  have  distinguished  a  person  so  attractive  aft 
Lady  Knocklofty.'* 

<^  Oh,  that  alters  the  case  intirdy,"  said  Cafi- 

tain  O'Mealy ;  *<  but  thim  that  never  wetof 

among  the  people  of  fashion,  might  know  Lady 

Knocklofty:    she  drives  on    Sundays    id  t&e 

Phaynix,  and  on  the  Circular  every  day  in  the 

week,  with  her  Excellency ;  and,  as  the  baHiifl 

says —  ^ 

^  If  you'd  wbh  to  see  her  Grece, 
Tliecixcularroaditistheplecej  i 


For  there  ache  day  ihe  drirei  lier  gig. 
With  her  hair  tied  up  like  a  barber^f  wig.** 

^^  Is  her  ladyship  a  widow  ?*'  asked  the  youDg 
man^  with  interest  and  pre-ooeupatioQ. 

*•  A  widow,  is  it  she  ?  Why,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
you  must  be  a  stranger  indeed,  not  to  know  that 
Albina,  Countess  Knocklofty,  is  t|ie  wife  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Claudius  Antoninus  Marcus 
Frederick  Proudfort,  Eigrl  of  Eoiocklofty,  Baron 
St.  Grellan,  Viscount  Mount  Raven— a  Baronet 
and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Mayo ;  a 
member  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy 
Council,  Knight  of  the  moist  noble  Order  of  St. 
Patrick,  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Irish,  Captain  ct 
the  St.  Grellan  Loyal  Vdiuiteers,  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Sale,  Chief  Remembrancer  of  the  Ex* 
chequer,  First  Commis8i6ner  of  the  CuetomSh 
Reversionary  Secretary  <^- State,  Governor. of  / 
the  Lying-in  and  Foundling  Hospitals,  Master 
of  the  Revels,  and  Searcher,  Packer,  and 
Guager  of  the  Pdrt  of  St.  GreSaik    Bf^flier  to 

c2 
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one  archbishop,  and  nephew  to  another  ;  unde 
to  three  bishops,  four  deans,  and  two  aidb- 
deacons,  and  the  head  of  the  greatest,  moflt 
powerfuUest,  and  loyallest  family  of  his  Majesty's 
dominion^  of  Ireland.*' 

The  captmn  here  paused  for  want  of  bireath, 
and  his  prisoner  observed—*'  He  is  a  biqipj 
man ;  Lady  Enocklofty  is  a  very  attractive  and 
beautiful  person.'* 

"  Oh,  she's  a  lovely  fine  crature  surely — 

^  The  brightDeas  of  her  chedc  would  shame  those  flUii» 
As  daylight  does  thim  lamps,* 

as  the  immortal  Shakespeare  says;  only  she 
wears  too  much  rouge,  as  I  often  tell  her. 
Lady  Enocklofty,  dear,  says  I,  I  wish  you 
would  allow  me  to  rouge  you;  for  ita  I  have 
the  notes  for  it,  and  paints  all  the  faces  at  Lady 
Ely*s  for  stage  effect  By-the-bye,  Mr.  O'firkn, 
if  you  get  out  of  this  scrape,  as  I  expect  you 
will,  being  a  lord's  son,  I'll  inthroduce  you  at 
Knocklofty  House,  I  will,  pon  my  honour; 
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and  between  ourselves  (lowering  his  voice 'con- 
fidentially), you  are  not  quite  unknown*  to  her' 
Ladyship,  for  I  pointed  you  out  to  her  as 
she  was  driving  off  after  the  accident.*  Lady 
Knocklofty,  says  (,  that^s  your  harb,  says  I, 
— pon  your  honour  !  says  she ;  pon  my  ho-* 
nour,  says  I:  upon  which,  O'Mealy,  says  she^ 
tell  him,  says  she — ^in  fact,  she  said  as  inuch,' 
as  that  she  meant  to  provide  for  yoti  tli  viv 

The  prisoner  was  a  moment  silent ;  and  theil 
said,  '^  Any  mark  of  Lady  Enockloflty's  notice, 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  distinction ;  and  I  would 
certainly  rather  receive  it  de  vice  tvmt,  than 
by  any  intermediate  means. 

The  answer  evidently  puszled  Captain 
O'Mealy;  but  resolved  rather  ^'to  burst  in 
ignorance,**  than  betray  it,  he  continued  to 
hum,  *^  If  you  would  wish  to  see  her  Grece,^ 
while  debating  in  his  mind  what  sort  of  an  ap- 
pointment de  viv  UH9U  might  be,  which  the  son 
W  a  nobleman  preferred  to  any  other*  '  • 
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;!!';  The  party  had  now  pasted  hw  the  guaid 

'^  "  gates  of  the  upper  Castle-yaid  (the  resides 
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of  the  viceroy),  and  decending  CorbJuIl,  pt 
sented  themselTes  at  the  lower  court;  wki 
signs  and  countersigns  were  asked  and  gnm 
pass  words  whispered,  and  all  the  militti 
mysteries  of  times  of  civil  faroil,  afcrictly  d 
served.    They  were  then  pennitted  to  enter.  ' 

'^  The  Castle  of  Dublin,  a   stvoag  .  fortica 

erected  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  the  defisnc 
of  the  capital,  and  of  the  Rnglinh  gnvemmen 

^-  had  once  contained  within  its  moated  walls,  tl 

high  court  of  Parliament,  and  eoiurta  of  juatia 
with  alate  prisons,  state  dungeons,  state  chapal 
state  gambling  houses,  and  all  the  other  a| 
pendages  of  states  belcmging  to  an  order  4 
things,  founded  on  force  and  violoMse.  ThoHl^ 
few  vestiges  now  remained  of  these  features  of  i 
feudal  despotism — though  no  draw-bridge»  « 
portcullis  impeded  the  ingress,  though  no  oni 
etable  of  the  keep  or  gentleman  porter  wa 
viable  on  the  walls,  though  no  body  of  warden 


or.  ti*oop  ofi  arAtnf  ^mt  pike-meti  beardedk'tiie 

^^  left  hope  beliiiid»^*«-«-still  this  ancient^'fiRt^ 
and  modern  chateau,  tfppearied  tx^  the  infeagiiK 
ation,  and  low  toned  upttitB  <ii  the^pwaypcf^ 
•uffidently  awful. .  He  bad  been  in  brnds,  whci« 
such  strong  bolda  were  more  than^  monnnieiita 
of  the  lavulefllB  power  of  darker  and  iti6re  distani 
time^:  he  had  lived  vnder  institiitioc^s,  ^#liich 
made  tlie^H  of  one^  liie  law  of  all ;  and  t^hevra 
#01x1  or  btieath  milRced  to  incaivemte  for  hh  ixi 
tach  fearfM  edifices,  the  yoan^  and  bopefuU 
the  brave  and  bold.  But  recently  retomed  to 
bia  native  <K)unlry9  with  a  memory  stDHsd  by 
reading,  and  early  aasooiationa,  with  tts  ancient 
bistory,  the  towers  of  the  Caatle  of  the  pale 
were  sliil  beheld  with  emotion,  by  one  wfcb 
Considered  himself  by  name  and  by  deseent  the 
representative  of  the  ^*  mere  Irish/'*   - 

The  lower  castle-yard  still  indeed  bore  soase 
resemblance  to  the  description  made  of  it  in  tlie 
preceding  century,  as  a  *'  spaoeor  court,  to  the 


eut  of  the  Castle,  when  stood  the  chapel  far  t 
KTvice  of  tbe  household,  a  lodging  for  the  oM 
of  groom-porter,  or  gaming  table,  tbe  Prova 
Marshal's  prison,  tbe  armoury  and  dwelHog 
ihe  smiths  and  armourers,  the  wardrobe  towf 
the  stable  of  tbe  chiefgovemour,snda  cange. 
fair  buildings,  the  ofSces  of  war,  ordnance,  tn 
sury,  and  for  the  regulating  of  tbe  deeds  ai 
conveyances  of  tbe  kingdom  and  the  lilce,* 
Most  of  these  oflices  remained,  and  were  n 
guarded  by  pacing  sentinels  ;  while  the  tnoq 
as  it  shone  from  behind  the  wardrobe  towi 
and  its  ancient  adjunct,  tbe  Castle  chapel,  thn 
a  broad  and  picturesque  shadow  upon  the  pai 
ment,  with  a  singular  effect. 

"  *  I  do  not  like  the  towers  of  any  place,' 
tir  immortal  Shakspeare  saya;"  obserred  Ci 
tain  O'Mealy,  pointing  to  the  building. 

"  Nor  I  neither,^'  siud  tbe  prisoner,  with 

*  Wue'i  Aatiquitiei. 


"^  Did  '  Julius  Caisar  Wd  that'  tower f'' 
asked  the  Captain,  still  quodng  horn,  the 
imly  author  with  whom  chance  had  made  -  him 
acquainted. 

.  ^*  No,*"  said  the  prisoner,  xeplying  with 
naivete  to  the  question,  and  fisUing  into  the 
general  error  of  mistaking  the  wardrobe  tower 
for  the  Birmin^iam.  *^  It  was  erected,  I  iuure 
read*  by  the  English  deputy,  John  de  Birmii^- 
ham,  Baron  of  Athenry,  in  1S42.  From  that 
tower  the  gallant  0*£)onnel,  of  Tyrconnel,  es- 
caped from  the  tjrranny  of  Elizabeth.  From  that 
tower,  high  as  it  is,  escaped  the  brave  Lord 
Delvin,  one  of  the  unfortunate  few  who,  strug- 
gling for  the  independence  of  Ireland,  sought 
to  effect  it  at  every  risk.** 

'<  Lord  Delvin,  do  you  tell  me  that? — why, 
he  is  one  of  our  private  thayathricals  at  Lady 
Ely's,  and  acts  in  ^the  gang'  to  my  Mac- 
heath." 

''  I  mean  the  Lord  Delvin  of  1600,  who  was 
committed  in  ward  here  for  joining  in  a  con- 

c  8 
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spiracy  with  the  Earls  (ft  Tyrone  and  t^yrcabif 
nel,  my  own  ancestors.'*  '^ 

^The  Earl  of  Tyrone,*'  intemipCed  fto 
Captain,  confused  by  names  so  familiar.  '  ^  Is 
it  the  great  Beresfbrd,  Earl  of  Tytoney  my  par* 
tiklar  acquaintance  and  intimate  fiiend  ?** 

^*  No,**  said  the  youth,  smiling,  ^  the 
0*Neal,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who,  in  league  whh 
the  Lord  Maguire.  •  •  •'*  '-^ 

*'  Oh  !  I  know, — a  relatire  of  thehonounUt 
Kitty's?''  » 

**  0*Cahan,  and  other  diieftains  of  tW 

sept  of  Ulster,  intended  to  surprise  the  castle 
of  Dublin,  cut  off  the  Lord  Deputy  and  com* 
cil,  dissolve  the  state,  and  set  up  a  govenimcnt 
of  their  own.'*  ^ 

'*0  the  rcbelly  papist  thieres,"  inteirupted 
Captain  O' Mealy,  indignantly. 

*<  On  the  contrary,'*  said  the  youth,  with  as 
earnestness  singular  in  one  in  his  position,  '*it 
was  a  papist  who  betrayed  this  conspiracy ;  bat 
though  Lord  Delvin  was  in  charge  of  the  con* 


stable,  the  stern  Tristram  EcdestODi  be  escapedr . 
There  are  resources  in  the  hraTe.  md,  tbl^ 
enterprising^  which,  like  those  of  Heavepi  are 
inscrutable'*  .  .,,.i,.,  '- 

As  the  prisoner  q[>oke  with  Tehemenoe»  Cap? 
tain  O'Mealy  gaased  on  him  in  evident  dou^t 
and  amazement,  mentally  observing,  '^I  wouldn't 
wonder  if  the  Honourable  Mnrrogb  was  Ciip^ 
tain  Right,  devil  a  wonder ;"  a  suspicioQ  that 
brought  with  it  a  host  of  speculations,  vi^hich 
afterwards  formed  the  ground-work  of  his  de« 
tails  in  the  Duchess-s  drawing-room. 

The  party  had  now  drawn  up  to  the  guard* 
house,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  n|ass  of 
building  adjoining  to  the  old  chq>el,  and  had 
been  one  of  those  ^*  nameless  towers*'*  which 
have  since  been  taken  down  to  make  room  for 
other  ^necessary  buildings*  The  prisoner  was 
conducted  in  the  usual  form,  and  given  up  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  guard,  a  pursy,  ponderous, 
elderly  gentleman,  whom  Capta'm  O^M^ly  in* 

^  Wirt. 
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ft 

I 

troduced  as  Lieutenant  Ellisy   of  the  Iby 

Irish.     In  consideration  of  the  priaooer^s  nu 

.  ^  as  Captain  0*Mealy  observed,  he  would  be  p 

1  r 

initted  to  remain  in  the  offioer*s  room,  to  wU 

he  was  at  once  conducted,  till  he  duHild. 

given  up  to  the  civil  power  in  the  moraiiig.  . . 

*^  And  now,  my  dear  O^Bnen,^'  sud  the  Ca 

tain  familiarly,  and  drawing  his  dear  O'Biii 

into  a  little  den,  which  a  camp-bed  and  drei 
V 

ing-table  shewed  to  be  the  sleejung-room  of  tl 

officer  on  guard ;  ^^  I*ve  just  a  word  for  yo 

it  private  ear,  while   I   tii-4i^vaie  myself  a  tas 

-  fur  her  £xcellency*s  little  private  paurty,  ai 

shake  a  dust  of  powdher  into  my  whiskers. 

needn't  tell  you,  you*ve  a  friend  in  court  J 

your  humble  servant,  and  will  spake  to. Lad 

Knocklofty  to  back  you  out  of  diis  bit  ot 

]  '  scrape :   I*m  just  stepping  in  to  meet   her  i 

her  Grace's  private  paurty,  and^*^ 

'*  To  Lady  Knocklofty  !   no,  I  intreat  you, 

I  interrupted  his  prisoner  eagerly. 

''  Death  alive,  man !  the  women  of  qualit 

i 

\ 

I  I 

i 
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will  like  yoii  the  better  for  a  bit  of  a  row;  Why, 
what  is  there  so  much  the  go  as  Viscount  Eill- 
kelly  and  Baron  Killcoachy,  as  we  call  my 
friend  Sir  Terence  Flynn^  of  county  Galway, 
the  chief  of  the  Pinking  Dindies,  who  nateley 
pinked  his  friend  in  a  duel  in  the  morning,  and 
killed  his  coachman  with  a  tinis  ball  in  the 
aflernoon ;  and  an^t  them  Cherokees  too,  an't 
they  the  life  of  the  place ;  frightening  all  th' 
ould  ladies  in  their  sedan  chairs,  smashing  the 
iine  furniture  of  their  particular  friends,  and 
playing  H-11  and  Tommy  through  the  town  ? 
But  at  all  events  hadn't  I  better  go  to  my  lord 
your  father,  for  I  suppose  he  knows  nothing  of 
your  situation,  and  inthroduce  myself  to  him 
as 

'*  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  my  father  is  in 
town,  at  least  he  was  not  this  evening/^ 

"  Weil,  any  how,  I'*ll  go  and  thry  to-mor- 
row," said  Captain  O* Mealy  officiously;  and 
secretly  determined  to  add  his  lordship's  name 
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to  his  list  of  titled  acquuntanoo— ^'^  whera 
be  keep,  when  he  b  in  it  ?^  (• 

^<  At  O'Brien  Houae,^  antweved  tlie  priaoBcr 
witli  some  hesitation.  -    » 

'' OBrien  House !  humph !  Wall,  sore  I'll 
be  there  at  cock-crow ;  some  where  about  Ae 
new  squares,  or- Stephens^  Green,  I  suppose  ?**« 

**  No,  its  an  ancient  family  mannon,  and  liai 
in  what  was  once  the  prindpal  quarter  of 
Dublin/* 

'<  And  where  is  that  ?"*  O'Brien  faentated-^ 
then  replied,  ^*  along  the  south  bank   of  tl* 


river.'* 


^*  Oh,  aye,  I  know, — ^near  Moira  Houae^  wheiv 
I'm  to  be  inthroduced  next  week.** 

^^  Further  still,  it  occupies  part  of  that 
ground,  called  Ix>rd  Galway*s  walk.** 

<<  Why  ?  it's  Uke  the  house  that  Jack  built 
at  the  back  of  God's  speed;  but  stay^^  said 
Captain  O' Mealy,  taking  up  the  almanack  that 
lay  on  his  table,  and  probably  doubting  the 
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truth  of  O'Brien^s  information.  ^  Here^g  oxAA 
tell  truth ;  let  us  see  Lord  Arranmore !  aye,  ber« 
it  is,  the  Right  Honourable  Terentius  O'Brien, 
Baron  of  Arranmore — O'Brien  House,  DubliiW- 
Castle  of  Dunn  Engus,  ides  of  Arran— -Ghrouse 
Lodge,  Connemara.  Well,  Sir,  if  your  father 
isn't  well  lodged,  it  isn'^t  for  want  of  housea; 
though,  to  be  sure,  they  are  something  out  of 
the  line  of  fire,  as  we  say  in  the  Royal .  Lrish. 
But  now,  mind,  have  a  bit  of  a  note  ready  by 
the  time  I  come  back  from  Her  Excellency*s 
small,  little,  private  paurty,  and  TU  find  out  his 
lordship,  if  he's  above  ground,  and  make  your 
pace  with  him,  to-morrow  morning,  'pen  my 
honour  I  will.** 

*<  To  save  you  all  trouble,'^  said  0*Brien, 
impatiently,  ^^  my  college-pcnter  will  deliver 
him  a  letter  from  me,  if  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  let  your  servant  leave  it  at  the 
Porter's  Lodge  of  the  University." 

^^  Well,  my  dear  fellow^  give  you  my  honour 
I'm  greatly  intherested  for  you,  and  when  you 
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are  out  of  this  scrape,  and  enters  baO,  and  diit 
sort  of  thing,  will  get  you  to  inthroduoe  me  to 
my  lord  your  father,  and  hopes  you  will  both 
take  a  friendly  dinner  with  me.  So  keep  your- 
selves disengaged  for  some  day  next  week ;  and 
1*11  ask  Knocklofty  and  the  Chancellor,  and  a 
few  others,  to  meet  you :  and  now  I  love  you 
the  reversion  of  my  toylit,  since  you're  a  Iitdls 
flustered  or  so ;  and  wash  the  blood  spots  off 
that  comely  fine  face  of  your^s,  and  I'll  sind 
Serjeant  Flanagan,  who  is  a  great  bone-setter, 
to  put  a  taste  of  gold-baither*s  lafe  over  the 
scratch  on  your  timple,  and  a  bit  of  black 
plaistcr  over  that,  which  will  look  for  all  die 
world  like  a  beauty  spot ;  and  then  Lieutenant 
Ellis  will  invite  you  to  supper.  So,  fare  you 
well  till  we  meet,  which  will  be  soon,  as  I  mutt 
return  to  my  guard  in  an  hour  or  two/* 

O'Mealv  then  once  more  recommended  hit 
noble  prisoner  to  the  attention  of  his  ancient 
Pistol,  Lieutenant  Ellis,  and,  tittivated  and 
powdered  up  to  the  highest  bent  of  his  personal 


ambition^  the  captain  of  the  guard. sallied, lortk 
to  parade  his  vulgar  absurditpes  to  her  £x«eU 
lency*8  select  cdterie^  where  his  reception  has 
been  already  described. 

The  reversion  of  the  toilette  of  the  Irish 
military  Adonis,  was  an  advantage  of  whieh 
O'Brien  was  happy  to  avail .  himself ;  and 
having  benefited  by  the  skill  and  Uack  patch 
of  Serjeant  Flanagan,  and  pulled  up  his  black 
stock,  after  the  manner  of  Captain  O*  Mealy, 
ruffled  his  handsome  head  into  a  .mass  of  curlSf 
laid  aside  his  customary  robe  c^  ^'  inky  black,!' 
and  permitted  the  seijeant  to  brush  the  dust 
from  his  green  uniform,  he  presented  himself  in 
the  guardroom. 

.  Lieutenant  Ellis,  a  coarse,  dashing,  vulgaiv 
looking  person,  alooe  occupied  this  apartment ; 
and  was  seated  at  the  fire,  poring  over  the  orderly 
book,  and  sipping  brandy  and  water.  He  mo- 
tioned to  the  prisoner  to  take  a  seat,  and  insisted 
on  his  swallowing  a  glass  .of.  the  potation,  with 
such  importunity^tbat  it  was  vain  to  resist.    The 
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refiual  of  a  aeooiid  glass,  and  a  cold  aBBwcrtd 
hia  idle  quealioDSi  aoon  gave  him  impreanons  nt 
the  piflooer'a  character  and  dwigna,  not  veqf 
advantageous.  Silence  and  sobriety  were^  in  ths 
estimation  of  Lieutoiant  Ellisy  miflpriaotia  cf 
treason:  with  him,  the  man  who  would  not 
talk  or  drink,  was  *<  fit  for  plots  and  stratagema  i'^- 
and  unwilling  to  keep  company  with  one  at  cmod 
so  dangerous  and  so  dull,  so  sober  and  ao  aediii 
Uous,  he  drained  off  his  goUet,  read  bot  the  laal 
order  to  the  seijeant  of  the  guaid,  andivciined  t» 
tl]e  little  bed-room,  where  he  soon  gave  audibla 
intimation  of  his  manner  of  keeping  watch  and 
ward. 

The  prisoner,  meantime,  had  seated  luniadf 
on  an  old-fashioned  settle,  bende  the  guar^ 
room  fire,  and  availing  himself  of  some  WritiBg 
materials,  which  lay  on  the  table,  b^an  a  letter, 
dated  from  the  castle  guard4iou8e.  Having' 
written  ^  my  dear  father,^  he  pauaad.  TW 
this  dear  father  he  had  much  to  say  ;  bot  dm 
current  of  his  ideas  was  dried  up.    The 
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baustum  of  fatigue  fell  heavily  bodi  on^bodjt 
aod  miod';^  nature  bad  gone  tO'ber'1lKtenllo•tj^ 
and  the  will  and  the  intellect  were-  aUhe  in 
abeyance.  The  pen  fell  from  his  hand^  hiseyea 
cbsed;  he  sank  gradually  on  the  old  settle, 
and  life  was  aoon  to  him  as  though  it  weam 
not.  As  he  lay  with  one  am  fiillowiflg  hiir 
head,  the  other  tbROwn  listlessly  over  his  bnast^ 
he  imaged,  in  the  grace  of  Us  attitade^  and  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  ins  person,  ^  ^^  s&mmiU 
SEndjflMim^'  sudi  as  the  genius  of  painting,  as 
various  ages,  has  represented,  it^ 

The  clock  of  the  castle  had  struck^  :but  bft 
had  taken  no  note  of  time  I  Ages  or  boon^ 
1^  minute  or  a  night,  might  have  elapsed  betwieen 
the  last  sensation  of  slumbering  drowsiness  and 
the  first  of  awakening  coosciousnesB,  wUch  wiaa 
occasioned  by  a  painftd  tingling  that  ran.  across 
liis  closed  lids,  and  induced  him  instinctively  to 
press  them  sUlLdoser.  Though  his  eyes  we» 
deeply  shaded  fay  the  long  dark  ladles^  aod  by 
his  upraised  Umd,  the  painfid  sensstion  became 
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more  and  more  intense;  till  starting  up,  in  aiaddi 
and  full  wakefulness,  he  perceived  that  the  u 
easiness  arose  from  a  burst  of  light,  hdd  doi 


At  his  waking,  the   person  who    held  i 
drew  back  abruptly  into  a  remote  comer;  an 


V  ;■; 

i;       ■»  ■  . 
""  '.'    I  ■ 

'•'  '  y  I  '■ 

! . ;  he  could  just  perceiTe  that  it  vas  a  etatDgje 


muffled  in  a  military  cloak,  and  that  they  we 

J-  alone.    Before,  however,  he  could  make  forth 

f 

!  observation  or  inquiry,  Serjeant  Flanagan  can 

forth  from  Lieutenant  Ellis's  room,  and  ^vin 

J  the  stranger  a  paper,  said,  *<  Plazeyour  hooou 

1  it's  all  right — that's  enough.  Sir,  if  a  man  wi 

condemned  to  five  hundred— the  prisoner  it  i 

f  attind  you." 

The  stranger  now  advanced  a  little,  in  tl 

]  direction  of  a  small,  low  arched  door  in   tl 

1  '  guard-room,  which  seemed  to  lead  into  the  ii 

j  terior  of  the  buil^g.     There  he  paused,  an 

I 

touching;  his  hat  with  a  slight  digagt  militai 

I  salute,  observed,  in  an  affected  and  eSemion 

\  ' 

voice,  "  Serjeant,  acquaint  the  gentleman  wil 
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my  order ;   or,  stay— you  had  better  sheir  If  to 
him.^' 

Flanagan  presented  the  paper  to  the  prisoner, 
who  was  now  on  his  feet,  and  had  taken  up  his 
cap,  and  drawn  on  his  robe.  It  was  an  order, 
in  the  proper  technical  form,  empowering  the 
lieutenant  of  the  guard  to  give  up  the  prisoner, 
the  Honourable  Murrogh  O'Brien,  to  the  bearer. 
What  was  most  extraordinary  in  the  event  was, 
that  it  was  dignified  by  the  signature  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

^^  May  I  ask.  Sir,*'  demanded  0*Brien, 
**  whither  I  am  to  be  removed  ?** 

**  For  the  present,"  replied  the  young  officer, 
^^  not  I  hope  beyond  the  castle  walls ;  for  it  is 
cursed  cold,'^  (and  he  folded  his  cloak  more 
closely  round  him),  *<  and  to-night^s  duty  is  no 
joke.^ 

*^  I  suppose  I*m  about  to  be  called  up  for 
examination  then  ?'^  demanded  the  prisoner. 

^*  Yes,  for  examination — there  is  no  doubt  of 
that." 
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"  Before  a  civil  or  a  military  triborud  P**  asl 
O'Brien  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  verif  civile"  replied  the  officer,  id 
accent,  that  struck  upon  the  just  then  irrild 
nerves  of  his  prisoner  to  be  jocular  even 
jeering.  All  the  hlood  of  the  O'Briens  null 
into  his  face;  and  resolving  to  ask  no  mc 
qucBtions,  he  followed  his  guide  in  suU 
nlence ;  who  led  the  way  through  a  low,  arch 
postern — the  serjeant  lighting  them  with  I 
guard-room  light,  which,  as  he  held  it  od  hig 
discovered  an  obscure  stone  passage. 

"  There,"  said  the  young  officer,  *'  take  awi 
your  greasy  light ;  the  smell  is  suffocalion.  Ca 
government  light  guard-rooms,  with  sometbii 
that  aa't  grease  ?  pah  1" 

The  seijeant  oflFended  by  the  haughty  ma 
ner  of  this  *'  officer,  who  was  no  soldier,"  b 
appeared  to  be  some    dandy  youth    of   qa 
lity,  recently  initiated  into  the  coaraeneM 
nilitaiy  service,  suddenly  alapped  the  doa 
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and  kf t  the  guard  and  the  guarded  alike  in  utter 
darkness. 

^^  By  Jove>"  exclaimed  the  young  officer, 
^*  this  is  a  jriieasant  adTenture !  The  lamp  that 
hung  here,  too,  is  extinguished ;  but  don't  be 
afraid.  Sir." 

^^  'Tis  not  my  habit,  Sir,'^rq)lied  the  pasonerv 
abruptly. 

^^  I  know  the  way,^'  (continued  the  young 
leader)  *^  ''tis  a  private  one,  between  the  lower 
and  upper  court;  a  tbott  cut,  though  an  ugly 
one.  It  saves  exposure,  however,  to  night  air^ 
Stay,  Sir,  here  are  three  steps — give  me  your 
hand»one,  two,  three— and  now  cm,  and  step 
boldly." 

The  prisoner,  with  a  feeling  of  extreme  pro^ 
vocation,  literally  obeyed:  bis  finical  guide,  gave 
hb  hand,  and  *'  stepped  on  boldly  ;'*  when  sud- 
denly, and  with  a  movement  not  unobsorvedt 
he  involuntarily  removed  his  cap ;  for  by.  some 
illusion  of  the  senses,  some  dream  4xf  the  fimcjv 
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be  was  struck  by  the  odd  ocSQTietioOy  that 
ungloved  haod  that  led  him — 

— -^  to  whow  toft  Miam^ 
The  cygnefi  down  wu  hanb,'*, 

was— a  woman^s ! 

*^  You  had  better  not  uncover  jam  hei 
said  the  officer,  looking  over  his  aboulder,  i 
gleam  of  light,  from  the  further  ezttemity 
the  passage,  discovered  the  act 
'  **  I  did  so  upon  instinct,"  said  the  prisoi 
laughingly,  *^  I  was  scarcely  ooDsdcnu  thai 
did  it  at  aU.'' 

*<  It  must  have  been  a  strange  inatiiict; 
what  conclusion  did  it  lead  you  ?** 

^*  For  an  instant,  that  I  was  io  a  woms 
presence." 

^<  Well,  stand  not  upon  the  gallantry  of  yi 
instinct,  but  resume  your  cap ;  for  these  paaai^ 
are  damp.  Curse  these  boots ;  I  wish  the  fd] 
that  made  them  was  wedged  into  one  of  tin 
up  to  his  neck— they  mtist  have  been  made 


the  last  of  the  Irish  giant  I  beg  your  psrdoti 
for  a  moment,  pray  hcAd  my  gpvry*' — and  he 
paused  to  arrange  the  *V  cursed  boot,"  which  he 
had  hitherto  evidently  dragged  after  him  with 
difficulty.  ^^  And  so  (he  continued,  in  his  UqEMng 
tone)  you  have  had  the  romance  to  turn  this 
no  very  pleasant  event,  of  being  brought  up  for 
midnight  examination,  into — a  bonne forti¥Mf^ 

^^  A  borme  fortunCy^  repeated  the  prisoner 
angrily,  and  feeling  his  cheek  tingle  with  a 
sudden  blush  at  the  coxcombicai  suppontioB. 

^^  Aye,  to  be  sure,^'  replied  the  officer,  still 
6ddling  with  his  boot,  **  for  if  you  could  think 
that  a  lady  led  you  along  these  mysterious 
passages,  at  this  vdtching  time  of  night,  it 
follows  of  course,^' 

^^  No,  Sir,'^  (interrupted  the  prisoiner  petu- 
lantly), ^*  I  thought  nothing  about  the  mattw. 
The  fact  is,  I  am  not  yet  half  awake.  I  w«s 
taken  by  surprise  out  of  a  deep  sleep ;  a  soft 
voice  and  a  soft  blind  did  the  rest,  and  le^pto 
the  absurd  idea.'* 

VOL.  II.  D 
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^  '*"'  tlifj  passed 
"■"ler  the  g«]le,j,_i, 
"wughtheheanl.^, 
1»  flutter  of  MrdB 
fligkt.    Heiw,no,„, 

ofthi.  mmnerofbeiiij 
ninatfai."    A  dcb^ 

rather  of  Bensations,  lef 

of  reflection  or  ioferenoe 

»ere,  for  the  time,  ••  m 

"  Does  your  spirit  flj 

•stheypuBedfroman, 

•ud  vaulted  passage,   i, 

ft<w.di«t«,tflad,,hy 

extremity. 

"Notajot,",„U^^ 
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said  the  officer,  turning  short  round  to  his 
prisoner. 

^^  What  proof  do  you  ask  ?'^  was  the  laughing 
reply. 

^^  Quote  me  a  line  instantly  from  any  au- 
thor, in  any  language,  no  matter  what ;  but  be 
quick.*" 

'*  *  Di  mia  sciochezza  tosto  fui  pentito. 
Ma  troppo  mi  trovai  lungo  dal  lito,*  ** 

replied  the  now  almost  amused,  and  thoroughly 
awakened  prisoner. 

*^  Oh !  you  know  Italian  :  where  did  you 
learn  it  ?'' 

«  In  Italy." 

*^  In  Italy  ?  but  you  are  an  Irishman  !^* 

«  Soul  and  body." 

**  Humph  f  said  the  interrogator,  signifi* 
cantly.  "  Tant  pis  pour  vous. — You  have,  at 
least,  the  Irish  qualities  of  wit  and  courage: 
but  wit  and  courage,  without  discretion^  will 
not  avail,  where  you  are  about  to  ajqpear. 
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*<  I  fear  I  should  want  both^**  (said  the  pif- 
soner,  in  evident  excitement,  and  again  stnmgdy 
puzzled  by  the  oddity  of  the  adventure^)  '^  if 
that  which  is  impossible  should  be  true ;  like^ 
some  dogmas  in  religion.'^ 

^^  Oh !  you  are  at  your  instincts  i^ain,  are 
you  P*^  asked  the  guide  archly. 

^^  May  I  beg  to  ask  you  a  question  ?*'  wis 
the  eager  reply. 

^^  I  can  answer  no  questions  now,  Sir,*'  sod 
the  officer  coldly,  and  quickening  his  creepiB|f 
pace :  *^  I  have  already  held  too  much  patiey 
with  a  prisoner,  though  all  about  nothing  at  all; 
and  nothing  can  come  of  nothing.  So 
follow,  and  be  silent.'' 

As  he  spoke,  they  issued  from  the  stone 
sage,  into  a  spacious,  handsome,  and  ardliteo- 
tural  vestibule.  Its  roof  was  supported  hj 
massive  pillars ;  and  its  marble  pavement  waa 
heavily  paced  by  sentinels,  who  calried  anna  to 
the  plumed  helmet  of  the  officer,  as  iie  paaaed* 

At  the  moment,  when  they  were  about  to 
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aaoend  a  broad  and  noble  staircase,  which 
blanched  into  two  flights  at  the  first  landings 
the  stat&-porter  in  the  outer  hall,  cried  pom- 
pously, ^^  The  Lcurd  Chief  Justice^s  chair.^^ 

'^  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  coming  down," 
re[^ed  the  footman,  in  the  same  vociferating 
tone,  from  the  corridor  abore. 

^^  The  Commander  of  the  Forces*  carriage 
stops  the  way,"  cried  the  porter,  below. 

^'  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  is  coming 
down,'*  was  the  answer  from  above. 

At  this  solemn  announcement  of  the  approach, 
of  two  great  officers  of  state,  the  guide  and 
guard  of  the  prisoqer  suddenly  turned  back  on 
his  steps,  beckoning  to  his  charge  to  follow. 
Tripping  lightly  back,  through  the  passage  they 
had  already  cleared,  he  opened  a  door  to  the 
left  at  that  matted  gallery,  through  which  they 
had  issued  from  the  chapel,  and  silently,  but 
with  a  significant  gesture,  ascended  a  fli^t  of 
narrow,  ill-lighted,  stone  stepe,  terminating  at 
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another  door.  The  door  opeoed,  and  discovt 
an  unexpected  vista  to  the  amazed  prisoner. 
was  a  long  corridor,  with  a  stuccoed  and  oi 
mcnted  roof,  contaiaing  many  small  cupol 
from  each  of  which  were  pendant  massy  j 
chandeliers,  filled  with  wax-%hts.  It  opa 
'•'■■  on  either  side  by  a  succession  of  doors,  to.c 

\|  fereot  suites  of  apartments ;  while  the  interr 

1 1' '  were  filled  with   sofas    of    scarlet,    on   whi 

lounged  or  slept,  a  numerous  train  of  p^ 
grooms  of  the  chamber,  and  footmen  in  g 
geous  liveries.  A  door,  flung  opffl>  at  I 
furtberextremity,  discovered  an  armoury,  wh< 
A  group  of  beef-«atcrs  were  gatheral  rou 
the  fire.  To  the  light,  a  foresbortened  li 
appeared  of  the  broad  stone  stain,  with  1 
pacing  battle«xe;  from  which  the  officer  b 
turned  at  the  ^tproacb  of  the  Chirf  Ji 
tice : .  (an  inddenl.  which  convinced  the  p 
suner,  that  he  was  acting  under  some  privi 
and  secret  authority,   unknown  to  the  prii 
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counsellors).  Beyond  all^  and  terminating  the 
perspective,  was  visible  the  moon-lighted  vast- 
ness  of  St  Patrick's  Hall. 

At  about  the  middle  of  the  corridor,  the  officer 
paused.  A  groom  of  the  chamber  flew. to  open  a 
door  to  the  right,  which  as  they  entered  was 
quickly  closed  after  them ;  and  the  parties  found 
themselves  in  a  dimly  lighted  room.  A  solitary 
wax  candle  here  and  th^re  just  dispelled  the 
utter  darkness,  and  faintly  de«gned  the  stately 
forms  of  a  throne  and  canopy,  with  heavy 
draperies  of  dark  velvet,  and  a  few  old  pictures 
in  cumbrous  frames.  All  was  silent  and  still, 
save  a  faint  burst  of  merriment,  which  was 
scarcely  caught  through  the  double  doors  of  an 
adjoining  apartment ;  and  which  was  soon  over- 
powered by  the  full  tones  of  a  harp. 

The  air  performed  was  not  unknown  to  its 
ftpell-bound  auditor ;  whose  senses  responded 
to  the  mellifluous  sounds  in  most  amazed 
sympathy.  It  was  peculiar  to  that  region, 
where  he  last  had  heard  it;  and  was  part  of 
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a  celebrated  litany,  sung  in  the  Smntft'^Chiett 
di  Lorctto  at  Rome,  to  which  the  modem  ttidi- 
tory  of  Europe  have  since  listen^  with'un£- 
minishing  rapture.* 

<<  Where  is  that  music  ?^  demanded  O^Brien, 
eagerly. 

"  In  the  spheres,"  was  the  reply. 

Though  too  confused  for  conjecture,  O'Brien 
was  now  half  inclined  not  to  advance  further,  till 
he  had  some  explanation  with  his  leader;  who^ 
with  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of  a  double  door, 
(within  the  deep  and  dark  embrasure  of  irhidi 
he  already  stood,)  beckoned  him  on. 

*'  I  cannot,  Sir,*'  he  said :  '*  I  will  not  proceed 
further,  till  you  tell  me  for  what  puiixxe  I  have 
been  brought  thus  far." 

^'  A  soldier,  and  afraid  !**  exclaimed  the 
young  officer,  scoffingly.  <<  What  danger  do 
you  suspect,  Sir?^ 


*  Well  known,  by  Rossini's  adqption  of  it,  at  the 
tivo  of  Di  ianti  palpiii,    I  giye  the  anecdote  as  I  foond  it^ 
without  vouching  for  its  accuracy. 
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"  None ;  but  I  fear " 

"  What  ?  Out  with  it,  man !'' 

*^  A  ridiculc»^  returned  the  bewildered  pri- 
soner. 

^^  A  ridicule !  a  dainty  fear  truly  for  the  ring- 
leader of  a  riot,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of 
Dublin;' 

^^  You  talked  of  the  castle  being  a  fiolicBome 
place, '^  said  the  prisoner,  advancing  to  the  door- 
way,  and  now  full  of  the  idea  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  some  anti-chamber  mystification — per- 
haps  in  the  hands  of  anuscfaievous  page,  or.  pos- 
sibly in  those  of  the  vulgar  O' Mealy,  who  might 
be  engaged  to  shew  him  up  for  the  amusement 
of  his  friends,  *^  the  pec^le  of  quality." 

'^  Why,  yes,"  said  the  young  o£Bcer,  lowering 
his  voice,  and  beckoning  to  his  charge  to  advance, 
^^  so  it  is  a  frolicsome  place;  and  I  know  it 
was  even  proposed  this  night  to  Lady  Knock- 
lofty,  whose  life,  by  the  by,  you  saved  to- 
day   * 

Lady    Knocklofty/*  said    her   champion, 
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^'ith  emotion,  and  entering  the  einobmsure  to 
catch  the  words. 

^^  Stay,"  said  the  officer,  speaking  in  a  whis- 
per, ^^  close  the  door  behind  you,  and  I'D  tell 
you  all." 

The  prisoner  obeyed,  and  they  were  for  an  in- 
stant in  utter  darkness.  The  munc  ceased,  and  the 
officer,  taking  his  hand,  emphatically  whispered, 
from  the  motto  of  his  own  colours — **  Fats  cr 
que  doj/f  arrive  que  fxmrra^* — ^then  throwing' 
open  the  second  door,  drew  him  quickly  for« 
ward,  into  a  blaze  of  light  and  beauty, — ^into  the« 
presence  of  the  vice-queen,  and  her  merry  court 
A  shout  of  ^^  bravos/'  received  the  <^oer  and 
his  charge ;  and  while  the  latter  ^'stood  a  statue,'"- 
the  former  threw  aside  his  helm  and  cloak,  abd 
knocking  off  the  *^  cursed  boots,^  from  the 
silken  slippered  feet  they  had  encumbered,  dis- 
covered the  imposing  and  splendid  figure  of 
Albina  Countess  Enocklofty. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE    FROLIC 


Atta  in  ofBi  tna  parte  an  beefo  t«to> 

O  parli,  o  rid«,  o  canti,  o  paMo  moTa, 

NA  mararifllo  6  te  Raf fier  n'  h  preto,  * 

Pui  che  tanto  brnif  na  ae  la  truva. 

Qael  che  di  lei  fl&  area  dal  miito  IntCM 

Com' t  pel  fid  a  e  ria,  poco  gU  flova. 

Che  Ingnnno  o  tradlmento  non  gll  e  avTimi, 

Che  potta  et«r  con  •!  soave  rito. 

OaL.  Fca.  vii.  16. 


"  Thebe/'  said  Lady  Knocklofty,  throwing^ 
off'  her  ponderous  helmet,  shaking  out  her  ruflSed 
drapery  of  soufflet  gauze,  (which  the  cloak  of 
Captain  (XMealy,  borrowed  for  her  disguise, 
had  crushed,)  and  resuming  her  turban  i  la 
RoxcUane — *^  There,  good  folks,  give  me  your 
applause,  for  I  have  won  it  hard  and  well." 

'^  I  fear  we  must  give  you  more  than  thof,*' 
said  Lady  Honoria  peevishly,  ^^  if  you  hold  us. 
to  the  letter  of  our  foolish  bets.'* 
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<<  Hold  you !  to  be  suie  I  shall^  my  dear/ 
returned  Lady  Knocklofty,  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible excitement,  and  evidently  oonoealioj^  some 
flutter  of  feeling,  under  an  affected  eagemev 
about  her  bets.     ^'  I  have  done  my  part ; — now 
for  yours.     Duchess,  my  diamonds;  ITilfyJnum, 
your  cool  hundred;  Freddy  Fitz  John,  your 
ten  to  one;  Lady  Honoria,  name  your  night 
for  the  sally-lun  and  raking  pot  of  tea,  after  the 
play !    A  good  let  off*,  let  me  tell  you,  dear ;  so 
no  grumbling." 

*^  I  rise  to  explain,*'  said  Lady  Honoria, 
affecting  humour,  to  cover  out  her  real  annoy- 
ance ;  for  she  had  taken  up  some  by-bets  on  the 
non-performance  of  Lady  Knocklofty^s  irolic^ 
which  were  not  as  eanly  paid  oflT,  as  the  sally- 
lun,  and  its  raking  accompaniment — *^  I  be- 
lieve. Lady  Knocklofty,  that  the  bets  stood 
thus " 

^^  My  dear  Honoria,"  sidd  Lady  Knocklofty, 
laughing  violently,  and  speaking  vehemently, 
««  all  your  wit  won't  save  your  teappot.     * 
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thou  can^8t  rail  my  seal  from  off  my  bond/  ^* 
she  added,  theatrically,  *<  *  tfaoa  bat  offendeat 
thy  lungs  to  speak/  " 

^<  The  betting-book  ¥^ill  decide  all,"  said  the 
Honourable  Freddy  Fitz  John,  (a  pretty  little 
sucking  secretary,)  who,  pert  and  priggi8b,pa88ed 
the  precocity  of  a  smart  school-boy,  as  the 
earnest  of  future  talents  he  was  destined  never 
to*  exhibit ;  and  who,  as  a  considerable  loser  in 
the  betting  speculations  of  the  evening,  was 
mentally  applying  his  ^*  Giles-Gingerbread  ** 
diplomacy  to  the  raising  supplies  for  the  liqui- 
elation  of  his  ^^  losses/' 

'^  The  betting-book,  the  betting-book,'*  caDed 
out  the  comptroller  of  the  household,  (over 
which  he  held  no  coutroul). 

"  The  book,  the  book,'*  re-echoed  the  Ho- 
nourable and  Reverend  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel, 
(the  first  of  his  Excellency's  thirty  chaplains,y 
who  had  just  joined  the  party  from  the  dining, 
room,  full  of  the  spirit,  and  without  the  gtBce 
to  check  an  hiccup  as  he  called  for  *^  thd  book,"-^ 
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which  might  have  been  the  Talmud  or  tbp 
Alcoran,  Joe  Miller  or  Jonathan  WiUL  for  all 
he  knew  to  the  contrary. 

The  ^'  compte  rendu  *'  of  the  aid-de>«ttiip!i 
rcxHn  was  immediately  produced  ;  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen  in  ordinary  read  out  as  foUowa  fropi 
its  pages : — 

^^  The  Countess  Knocklofty  having,  at  tha 
game  of  magical  music,  forfeited  her  diarooad 
necklace,  engages  to  redeem  it  by  the  perfbnn- 
ance  of  the  following  feat,  via.,  she  will  rdcase 
the  prisoner  brought  this  evening  to  the  guard- 
house, in  the  lower  castle-yard,  by  Captain 
O' Mealy,  and  produce  him  in  the  presence  of 
her  Excellency  the  Duchess  of  Belvoir,  befbra 
the  clock  strikes  twelve. 

'<  N.  B.  It  is  understood,  as  stated  by  the 
Captain  of  the  guard,  that  the  priaoner  in 
question  must  be  a  gentleman,  namely,  the. 
Honourable  Murrogh  O^Brien,  son  of  Loid 
Arranmore,  and  the  same  who  distinguiahed 
himself  as  the  leader  of  the  Volunteer  oorpa  od( 
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the  Irish  brigade  thid  day,  in  the  iham  %fa» 
at  the  Piraenix  ptt^ ;  and  therefore  premniaBk 
in  the  society  of  Her  Grace  the  Dadieea  at 
Belvoir.*"  - 

A  long  list  of  bets  followed,  for  and  offmib 
the  posnble  '  performance  of  this  enterprise ; 
made  according  to  the  confidence  of  the  several 
betters  in  the  ways  and  means,  headloiigtemper, 
and  dauntless  and  romantic  spirit  of  the  ehidf 
actress  in  this  frolicsome  drama. 

All  eyes  were  now  tum^  on  him,  who  waa 
recognized  as  the  hero  of  the  day ;  and '  whoM 
captivity  had  thus  so  pleaiaantly  been  cut  short 
There  he  was,  and  consequently,  the  conditimM 
being  performed,  th»e  was  no  more  to  be  said 
on  the  subject.  Those  who  could  pay  their 
debts  of  honour  on  demand,  paid  them ;  and 
those  who  could  not,  pledged  th^  honour  to  do 
so  when  they  could. 

<*  There  V*  said  Lady  Knocklofty,  sweeping 
her  winnings  into  her  handkerchief,  and  siiU 
laying  the  agitatibn'of  her  manner  to  iIm  ao* 
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count  of  her  cupidity.  *^  There !  I  flatter  mf* 
self  this  is  fairly  won,  and  daringly  earned; 
for  what  woman  dare  do,  I  have  done/' 

<^  Which  is  the  short  way  for  a  woman  to  be 
undone/*  said  Lady  Knocklofty^s  dear  fiiend, 
Lady  Honoria,  to  Lady  Knocklofty's  gntefid 
proUg^Cf  the  Honourable  Catherine  Macguni 
Between  these  ladies  there  existed  a  ooofideDaB^ 
if  not  a  friendship,  which  had  insensibly  grown 
out  of  similar  tastes  and  humours — a  tense  off 
the  ridiculous — and  that  talent  for  ridicule 
which  is  so  often  found  unallied  with  any  other. 

To  the  axiom  of  her  ally,  as  applied  to  her 
protectress,  Miss  Macguire  acceded,  with  one 
of  those  comical  grimaces,  which  oonsbtufeed 
a  leading  trait  in  her  list  of  amunng  abilitieB  s 
and  she  added,  ^^  You  know,  of  course,  how  this 
was  done  ?" 

^*  Not  by  a  coup  de  bagueUe^^^  replied  Lady 
Honoria.  ^*  She  has  had  an  audience,  I  take 
it ;  and  the  Eccellensa  has  yielded  to  *  her 
petitionary  vehemence,^  and  given  her  an 
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for  the  prisoner's  release.  Under  the  double 
influence  of  beauty  and  of  Burgundy,  the  poor 
dear  Duke  would  give  away  the  whole  kingdom, 
if  there  were  any  one  fool  enough  to  accept  it.^' 
*^  Exactly,*'  said  Miss  Macguire ;  and  pursing 
up  her  comical  mouth,  she  bummed  in  her 
friend's  ear,  from  the  fashionable  burletta  of  the 
"  Golden  Pippin,*' 


•*  Jovey,  my  soul ! 

What  does  it  say  ? 
Fire  the  north-pole — 

Jove*s  your  vilet  T* 


<c 


Exactly/*  said  Lady  Honoria,  laughing. 

<^  But  now,"  said  Miss  Macguire«  **  that  she 
has  got  that  handsome,  stupifled  creature  here, 
what  will  she  do  with  him  ?'^ 

^^  You  do  not  know,  then,  that  he  is  the 
engouemeniy  the  Prince  Lee  Boo  of  the  moment  ?'^ 

*'  Engouement !  yes,  perhaps ;  but  here  I  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  cavaliere  pagcmU  of 
the  day !" 
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xfQ  stood  iriicKliis 


ilistf  rs3i&  hmi  itit  hia.   He  kmed 
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the  projecting  wood-work  of  a  window  near  the 
door  by  which  he  had  entered ;  and  was  half 
involved  in  its  crimson  draperies,  with  an  e£Rect 
which  Tendered  his  person  a  picture.  He 
st^'U  wore  his  black  gown  half  drawn  over  his 
dark  uniform ;  and  his  fine  head,  lighted  by  a 
chandelier,  came  out  in  strong  relief,  and  har* 
monized  with  the  rich  hues  of  the  well  draped 
back  ground. 

The  audible  reading  of  the  betting  book  had 
put  him  in  full  possession  of  the  nature  of  the 
embroglio  in  which  he  was  involved ;  and  though 
there  was  clearly  more  of  idle  fndic  than  of 
premeditated  insult  in  the  part  allotted  him, 
still  the  conviction  neither  diminished  his  awk- 
wardness, nor  dissipated  his  perplexity.  The 
dim,  mysterious  avenues  he  had  passed ;  the  soft 
hand  that  had  guided  him — that  sudden  burst 
of  light  and  loveliness  that  had  succeeded  to 
darkness  and  solitude— the  brilliancy  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  persons  by  whom  it  was 
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occupied,  and  by  whom  he  was  isurrotuided»  all 
alike  confounded  and  bewildered  hinu  Tbit 
he  was  then  occupying  a  spot,  in  what  he  hid 
deemed  the  den  of  political  corruption  4  that  be 
was  surrounded  by  those  who  drew  their  Teej 
existence  from  the  misery  of  his  country  (thil 
country  he  would  die  to  serve  or  save) ;  that  be 
stood  confounded  with  tliose  against  whoee  sys- 
tem of  aggression  he  had  r^^tered  a  protei^ 
solemn  and  sincere  as  the  patriot's  last  sigh  on 
the  scaffold  of  his  martyrdom ;  that  he  was  the 
laugh,  perhaps  the  scorn  of  those  he  aoomed^— 
were  fancies  or  convictions,  rendered  inaupport- 
able  by  the  morbid  state  of  his  feelings^  and 
the  previous  depression  of  his  spirits.  They  left 
him  without  the  power,  almost  without  the  will 
to  act ;  and  wholly  deprived  him  of  that  fd^ 
sence  of  mind,  the  want  or  possession  of  whicb 
mars  or  makes  a  fortune.  What  might  have 
been  turned  to  the  account  of  personal  ad?anoe» 
ment  by  those  who  knew  how  to  make  thq 
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of  it,  was,  by  one  **  so  green  and  young  in  this 
-old  world,*^  only  considered  as  a  personal  in- 
dignity, or  a  mark  of  disrespect. 

In  spirit  &nd  bearing,  0*Brien  was  a  ^^  peHt 
Dunoia.'^  He  had  hitherto,  during  his  short 
life,  acted  as  if 

**  D'Orlando  e  di  Rinaldo  era  cugino«** 

With  a  temperament  all  Irish,  and  a  character 
made  up  of  those  elements,  which  in  the  poetry 
of  life  form  its  sublime,  but  in  its  prose  tend  a 
little  to  the  ridiculous, — impetuous  and  spirited, 
as  the  genuine  Hibernian  always  is,  petulant 
and  fierce  as  a  foreigm  mUiiaire  usually  affects 
to  be, — his  natural  and  national  qualities  had 
been  sharpened  rather  than  subdued  by  a  life 
of  early  excitement  and  vicissitude.  Too  sus- 
ceptible to  impressions,  as  they  flattered  or  mor- 
tified his  passions  and  bis  pride,  he  now  stood 
in  a  position  the  most  painfully  opposed  to  all 
that  was  strongest  or  weakest  in  his  nature. 
He  who   had  fought   hia  way  through  half 
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Europe  swoiyl  in  hand,  had  not  now  H^coyfjfff^ 
to  pass  through  a  group  of  frivoloiis  oixiyMlK 
of  both  sexes.  He  who  had  dcspenudy  jkf( 
more  than  one  forlorn  hope,  now  in  the  ini^ 
of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  looked  the  picture  a(F,f 
forlorn  hope  himself.  Infinitely  moie  willing.  |p 
be  shot,  than  to  be  laughed  at,  he  warn  d!|^ 
▼outly  wishing  himself  up  to  the  neck  iQ  the 
trenches  before  Belgrade,  where  he  had  >lrreilj 
distinguished  himself,  rather  than  in  thia  q^ 
chanted  palace  of  a  ^^  possenU  Aldna^*  when  thr 
posaenie  Alcina  herself  came  forward, 

■  « 

**  Cod  allegra  faccii. 
Cod  modi  grazioti  e  revoenti," 

and  changed  in  a  moment  the  whole 
of  his  sensations  and  course  of  his  ideas. 

The  Irish  Vice  Queen,  the  beautiful  DudiHi 

of  Belvoir,  had  hitherto  stood  in  the  centre  .qf 

■  'I . 

a  group,  the  members  of  which,  with  the  $xm. 
effrontery  of  fashion — that  affects  no  fediMi 
and  knows  no  restraint — as  coolly  and  deUbib 
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ralely  were  pointing  *  their  gliasses  and  their 
glances  at  the  victim  of  tb^r  supercilious  no- 
tice,  as  philosophy  directs  its  microscope  at  the 
insect  it  studies.  But  now,  supported  on  either 
side  by  Lady  Enocklofty  and  the  old  Eai4  of 
Muckross  (the  latter,  par  parentheses  a  dried 
specimen  of  a  genus  now  almost  extinct,  the 
travelled  Irish  nobleman  of  the  old  school),  she 
advanced  in  the  direction  where  O^Brien  stood, 
who  retreated  "  deeper  and  deeper  still,"  within 
the  recess  of  the  window.  With  her  beautiful 
eyes  fixed  smilingly  upon  him,  she  said,  in  a 
good-natured  and  half  audible  whisper,  '^  Speak 
to  him,  Lady  Enocklofty ;  the  frolic,  you  know, 
was  your  own.^ 

**  Mine,  dearest  duchess  ?  It  was  every  one's 
frolic.  But,  come,  I  have  had  the  glory,  and 
will  perform  the  duties  arising  from  it,— even 
that  of  asking  Mr.  O'Brien's  pardon  for  the 
liberty  I  have  taken  witli  him/' 

O'Brien  bowed,  as  men  only  bow  who  have 
learned  to  bow  abrdad ;  and  blushed,  as  men  only 
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blaah  to  whom  the  world  ii  still  new.  H» 
and  hit  blush  had  their  due  efibet ;  and 
received  at  their  full  value. 

**  I  am  sure,"  continued  Ladj  Knock] 
**  he  will  forpve  the  means,  for  the  aake  o 
result,  if  >our  Grace  will  peniut  me  to  pr 
him  to  you." 

"  I  desire  particularly  to  make  the  aoqv 
ance  of  Mr.  O'Brien,"  said  the  Duchess, 
her  bland  smile  and  tcme ;  "  and  to  offei 
apolofi^  at  the  same  time.  Far  though  i 
party  concerned  in  the  frdic,  yet,  u  eomei 
thereunto,  I  believe  I  should  oome  in  for 
of  the  blame." 

l^y  Knocklofty  then,  with  the  nuumei 
master  of  the  ceremoDie§,  said,  *'I>uchei 
the  absence  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Kelly,  I  will 
Aume  to  do  the  honours,  and  present  to 
Grace  the  Honourable  Murrogh  O'Brien.'* 

O'Brien  again  bowed,  and  the  dd  '. 
MuckroBs,  with  an  air  between  that  uf  i 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  Sir  Lucius  O'' 
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ger^  requested  his  introduction  also  of  the 
'^  Camerara  M'Oyw^  as  he  termed  Ladj 
Knocklofty,  and  complimented  the  victor  of  the 
Star  Fort  on  his  military  skill ;  adding,  ^that  he 
hoped  his  laurels,  won  in  the  morning,  would 
not  be  tarnished  by  the  adventures  of  the  night ; 
for  that  the  saviour  of  Lady  Knocklofty 
could  not  fail  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  all 
who  had  the  honour  of  knowing  her  ladyship.^ 

*'  It  yas  a  gallant  rescue,''  said  the  Duchess. 
^^  1  saw  it  all,  and  for  a  moment  it  struck  me 
that  your  life  was  more  in  danger,  than  that  of 
the  object  of  your  protection.  How  can  you, 
my  dear  Lady  K.,  drive  such  horses?  I  am 
not  a  timid  whip ;  yet  I  would  not  trust  myself 
to  your  greys,  within  sound  of  a  cannon  shot 
— ^no,  *  not  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys.'  '^ 

"Except,"  interrupted  Lady  Knocklofty, 
throwing  down  lier  eyes,  with  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion, "  you  had  some  preux  chevalier  near,  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  Ahrs  le  jeu  x)aui  hien  la 
cliandeUe.^ 

eS 
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'<Aye,"  said  Lord  Muckross,  <<  there  it  is. 
What  is  death  to  others,  is  sport  to  you  tyitttt- 
There  is  not  on  earth  a  more  ptilen  saVage  thibi 
a  beautiful  woman ;  and  whether — 

*  Her  hero  perish,  or  her  sparrow  CUl^* 

dcst  4galf  provided  she  shews  her  power.^ 

^^  Vous  parlez  avec  contioissance  de  rvmr," 
said  the  Duchess,  tapping  him  with  her  fkik 

^^  I  have  seen  service/'  replied  his  lordabipy 
taking  snuff,  conceitedly :  '^  they  alone  jest  at 
scars,  who  never  felt  a  wound.*^ 

*'  Mr.  O'Brien,  you  do  not  seem  to  have  es- 
caped unhurt  from  the  field,  to  judge  by  the 
mark  on  your  brow.  I  hope  it  was  not  in  my 
service?*'  sud  Lady  Enocklofty,  fixing  her  em 
on  die  black  patchy  which  rather  became  thtn 
disfigured  the  wearer. 

'^I  wish  it  had  been,  Madamy**  leplied 
O'Brien,  confusedly.  <*  It  is,  however,  «o 
slight  a  scratch,  that  I  am  quite  ignorant  how 
or  where  I  came  by  iL^ 
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^^I  hear,"  said  the  Duchess,  ^^that  Lord 
Charles  Fitzcharles  has  got  into  the  same  scrape 
that  has  brought  you,  Mr.O^Brien,  into  the  ^  dur- 
ance vile*  of  our  strong  hold ;  and  to  which,  by 
the  by,  your  deliverer.  Lady  Knocklofty,  must 
lioon  yield  you  up.  For  you  must  not  be  found 
here  by  the  big  wigs,*'  she  added,  laughingly, 
^^who  all  dine  with  the  I^rd-Lieutenant  to- 
day.** 

'^  Oh,  I'll  send  him  back  in  due  time,  under 
the  care  of  the  Captain  of  the  guard,**  said  Lady 
Knocklofty ;  **  but,  dear  Duchess,  as  one  good 
turn  deserves  another,  pray  present  me  to  Mr. 
O'Brien,  for  he  cannot,  upon  instinct,  know 
who  I  am."  And  she  laid  an  emphasis  on  the 
word,  that  brought  a  rush  of  odd  recollections 
to  the  mind  of  O'Brien,  which  tingled  in  every 
fibre. 

**  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Honoria,  who, 
with  the  rest  of  the  exclusives,  had  now  gathered 
round  the  party,  <^  we  all  take  it  for  granted, 
that  you  and  Mr.  O'Brien  made  your  acquaint 
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•Dce  in  your  jouniey  through  those  labg 
aages,  which  do  not  alvayi '  lead  to  noCAu^ 

"  No,  upon  my  honour,''  Baid  Lady  Kt 
lofty,  Tehemently,  "  Mr.  O'Brien  nevei 
covered  the  disguiK ;  and  took  me  for  an  o< 
on  duty,  till  I  threw  off  O'Mealy's  cloak 
cap  in  this  very  room.  I  appeal  to  you, 
O'Brien." 

"  Appeal  to  him !"  abruptly  interrupted  ] 
HoDoria,  in  the  same  jeering  tone.  "1 
child,  on  euch  an  occasion,  hie  teatimoDy  « 
go  for  as  little  as  O'Mealy'a  did,  in  the  t 
of  MisB  Juliana  O'Gallagfaer,  O'Mealy 
fiodant" 

"  Fray,  let  ub  have  that,"  Baid  Lord  E 
man.  "  Notr,  Lady  Hmioria,  in  your 
manner.  O'Mealy,  my  boy,  come  into  coi 
Miss  O'CtaUaghcr  plaintiff.'* 

O^Mealy  came  forward,  pulling  up  his  ■ 
and  roughing  out  hU  whisken,  with  a  Igo 
ofiiwted  bashfulnets,  that  only  added  tc 
holntual  expresnoa  of  hia  inriodhle  impud 
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^/Give  your  lordship  my  bcmour,  I  have  no 
notion  of  what  Lady  Honoria  it  going  to  t^ : 
but  I  hope  die  will  speer  the  leedy ;  that^s  all." 

^^  Now,  Lady  Honoria,"  aaid  Lord  Kilod- 
man,  rubbing  his  handu — for  O^Mealy  was  his 
butt*-^^  now  for  it«     Silence  in  Court/^ 

*^  Well/  said  L^dy  Honoria,  **  when  Coun- 
sellor  ComeUus  O'Gallagher  insisted  on  know- 
ing the  Captain^s  intinlions,  in  consequence  of 
a  yisit  to  the  barracks  of  the  Royal  Irish,  paid 
by  Miss  Juliana,  and  when  he  demanded  that 
theCaptain  should  pledgebis  honour  that  the  lady 
was  slill  as  well  qualified  to  preside  as  priestess 
in  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  as  before  the  aforesaid 
visit  ;  the  Captain  then  and  tber^  replied, 
^  Upon  my  honour.  Counsellor  Cornelius,  your 
sister  is  as  innocent  for  me,  this  day,  as  the  child 
unborn :  and  if  she  were  not.  Counsellor,  I*d 
swear,  upon  my  honour,  to  the  fact,  ail  the 
same.^  *' 

^^  I  don't  see  the  application  of  the  anecdote, 
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however  well    told,^    said    Lady  JCpbckk^y 
coldly  and  haughtily. 

*^  Nor  I,"  said  the  Duchess,  endeayouru^to 
look  grave ;  while  all  the  rest  of  di«  P^E^ 
laughed  loudly,  on  the  pretext  of  Ladj  Ho» 
noria's  admirable  imitation  of  0*Mealy*8  nriiiv«t^^ 
manner  and  indomitable  brogue.  Meaatui^ 
O'^Mealy,  encouraged  by  being  noticed  at  all^evevi 
for  his  absurdities,  and  now  seeing  that  0*Bri(9| 
had  obtained  a  ^^ grand  ^uco^,"  shook  him  bj  t)li^ 
hand,  and  with  the  whbper  of  '<  I  tould  you  ][ 
would  do  the  needful  for  you,^  turped  tti 
Lady  Honoria,  exclaiming  familiarly^  **  Upap 
my  honour,  your  Ladyship  is  too  sevoire  upoo 
mc  entirely.  All  that  story  of  Julian^  0*GdU 
lagher  had  not  a  spark  of  foundation ;  for  at 
that  very  time  when  people  were  talking  of  my 
seducing  the  young  cratur's  afFectioDs,  and 
carrying  her  off  to  the  barracks,  I  was  in  liMt 
deeply  and  sariously  attached  to  Miss  0*KeUy> 

m 

or  at  all  events  to  Miss  O'TooL'* 
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This  confession,  the  result  of  garrulous  vanity 
and  inordinate  folly,  produced  a  general  laugh, 
louder  than  the  first ;  and  all  agreed  that  the 
price  of  O'Mealy  was  beyond  that  of  rubies. 

With  all  her  wit  and  humour,  Lady  Honoria 
was  sometimes  unpen  trop  forte  for  the  Duchess. 
Although  her  Grace  had  thrown  off  somewhat  of 
the  high  manner  of  English  ban  ton  since  her  ar- 
rival in  Ireland,  she  had  not  familiarized  herself 
with  that  breadth  and  freedom  of  speech  which 
distinguished  a  particular  class  (and  that  the 
highest)  in  Irish  society,  among  whom  wit  wa$ 
seldom  impeded  by  propriety ;  and  who,  whether 
they  ^^  sold  a  bargain,"  or  told  an  anecdote, 
did  both,  >rith  little  reference  to  that  bieiu 
s^ncey  which  though  coming  under  the  head  of 
minor  morals,  is  rarely  found  separated  from 
the  great 

The  Duchess  did  not  therefore  join  in  a 
laugh,  so  coarsely  and  indelicately  raised  at  the 
ex  pence  even  of  a  rival ;  and  without  appearing 
to  notice  the  application,  she  coolly  presented 

£8 
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0*BrieQ  to  the  Countess  Sjioddolilj,  as  ifae 
lady  whose  life  his  gallantry  had  profaaUy  savtd 
in  the  morning.  With  a  graceful  grmyity  tiMt 
imposed  on  all,  she  then  took  Lady  Knnckk]fty> 
arm ;  and  seating  herself  on  a  sofa,  modooed 
O'Brien  to  approach,  and  (by  one  of  those  acts 
of  conscious  power  which  dares  do  all,  or  of 
female  caprice,  which  does  do  all,)  placed  bin 
between  Lady  Enocklofty  and  bfirself. 

The  effect  of  this  condua  was  instantaneous^ 
Laughter  was  hushed  into  sneers;  and  sneen 
gradually  were  subdued  into  approving  amiliBab 
Hitherto  through  all  the  apparent  cordiality  of  tke 
Duchess's  manner  to  her  accidental  guest,  there 
was  a  by  play,  directed  to  the  initiated,  wbieh 
spoke  her  subjection  to  the  worthleaa-and  the 
worldly,  by  whom  she  was  environed.  A  aly 
glance  at  Lady  Honoria,  or  a  significant. nod  to 
Lord  Kilcolman,  evinced  the  necessity  of  pcov* 
ing  to  the  high  tribunal  of  Irish  ion  that  hm 
gracious  reception  was  but  a  mockefy,  aovil 
mystification,  played  off  on  one  whom  ''  adbodj* 
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knew,  and  who  had  been  seen  ^<  no  wh«re/' 
The  few  who  composed  the  oHgareh j  of  feahion 
and  of  faction  in  Ireland,  were  then  deemed 
<^  everybody;**  and  the  whole  of  space  not 
occupied  by  them,  was  tenned  ^no  where." 
*^  Le  mSme  propos  par  le  mime  jotrgoa^^  has 
served  the  purposes  <tf  society  under  all  its 
changes  and  modifications;  and  from  the  swear- 
ing, slanging,  drinking  Duchesses  of  Whitdiall 
and  the  Cockpit,  to  the  coarse,  petulant  Peer- 
esses  who  presided  at  Kew,  and  who  hunted 
down  <*  the  pretty  fellows'*^  at  Ranelagh ;  and 
from  them  to  the  cold,  bruBqueSf  dull  dames  who 
reign  amidst  the  more  decent  but  less  ^wiuring 
coteries  of  modem  fashion,  all,  in  their  passing 
supremacy,  have  condemned  to  utter  insigni- 
ficance the  nobodies  who  were.out  of  their  clique, 
and  have  consigned  to  obscurity  the  places  which 
were  not  consecrated  by  the  exhibition  of  their 
follies,  or  the  display  of  their  power. 

But  the  Duchess  had  iiow  pris  son  parti ;  and 
whether  her  conduot  was  the  result  of  good 
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nature,  or  of  female  caprice,  the  object  to  iH 
it  was  devoted  profited  largely  by  its  direct 
und  yielded  gradually  to  ita  seducticni. 
uian,  liuwcver  he  may  adhere  to  principle*,  i 
not  always  command  seosatioDs;  and  if  tbei 
au  Bge  in  which  the  influence  of  politic*  uu 
pretty  women  arc  at  odds,  O'Brien  \rt» 
far  from  having  attained  it.  He  was,  indi 
a  devoted  patriot.  Hi»  love  of  country  pari 
of  all  that  passion  which  leads  men  to  thii 
deemed  great,  or  desperate,  as  circumaiai 
direct.  Life  to  him  was  of  no  value,  whei 
sacrifice  could  promote  the  great  cause  of 
aiioptJoQ.  But  if  such  is  the  enthusia:im  w1 
in  all  causes  makes  martyrs,  'tis  time  only  i 
makes  saints ;  and  the  honest,  but  an 
novice,  who  now  sat  exposed  to  such  temptat 
as  St.  Anthony  never  dreamed  of,  sighed 
think  how  much  easier  it  is  to  suSer  with  a  ] 
tius,  tlian  to  resist  with  a  Scipia  Convii 
that  the  "English  interest"  was,  for  a 
committed  to  fair  hands,  he  felt,  in  every  £ 
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that  it  waa  the  female,  and  not  the  male  oli^ 
garchy,  which  could  most  effectually  *<do  the 
king's  business." 

The  society  of  the  vice-regal  drawing-room 
was  now  broken  up  into  groups,  and  formed 
into  petit  peloUms.     Incipient  flirtations  were 
forming  in  the  recesses  of  every  window,  and 
decided  affairs  were  yawning  out  their  We^ 
tiiea  in  every  corner.     Some  of  the  Cort/phcei  of 
the  Curragh  were  betting  upon  their  Eclipses 
and  their  Mrs.  Slamakins ;  and  some  histrionics 
of  the  private  theatricals  were  holding  forth  on 
the  rival  merits  of  Mrs.  0*Neil  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
diner.*    The  intimates,  or  particular,  cortige  of 
the  vice-queen  now  drew  near,  and  took  their 
places,  as  ease  and  grace  directed,  round  her. 


*  Two  beautiful  and  accomplished  leaden  of  what  was 
best  and  most  intellectual  in  the  Irish  hon  ton  of  the  day. 
The  poetical  productions  of  Mrs.  0*NeiI  were  as  admir- 
able as  those  of  her  friend  Mn.  Greville. 
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who»  though  many  among  the  attcDdant 
were  all  divine — 


**  Yat  still  the  ftimt  quaen. 
Like  Dian  'audit  ber  circling  nympha,  appaarad.* 


The  group  was  picturesque,  and  with  ita 
sories  of  light  and  shade,  of  ponderoua  mimm, 
and  grotesque  girandoles,  would  have  painted 
well.  From  the  variety  of  colour,  form,  aad 
costume,  it  looked,  indeed,  like  a  carnival  party 
designed  by  a  Callot  or  a  Canalctti,  or  like  an 
antique  masque  got  up  by  Ben  Jonson,  or  de- 
scribed by  Soott.  The  epoch  alluded  to  was, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  saturnalia  of  the  toilette;  it 
was  the  only  interregnum  in  the  despotiam  of 
fashion  on  record,  between  the  final  breaking  up 
of  the  old  German  costume,  which  came  in  with 
the  English  revolution,  and  the  Greek,  which 
came  in  at  the  French;  -a  brief  pauae,  when 
beauty,  for  once  emancipated  from  the  tymnny 


of  ioUf  pranked  herself  as  she  pleased,  and  never 
looked  more  beautiful. 

The  dres8  of  the  Duchess  (her  favourite 
dress),  a  hat  and  corsage  of  black  velvet,  with 
diamond  loop  and  cross,  and  a  petticoat  of  rose- 
coloured  satin,  full  in  folds  and  hue,  recafled 
the  heroine  of  the  **  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  i'^ 
while  Lady  Knocklofty  (in  the  same  turban  and 
caftan,  in  which,  a  night  or  two  before,  she  had 
played  Roxalana),  imaged  one  of  those — 


♦*  Forms 
Which  the  bright  sun  of  Persia  warms, 


»* 


Lady  Honoria,  always  original  and  always 
simple,  the  glass  of  fashion,  but  not  its  reflector, 
might  have  passed  for  a  Swiss  peasant,  the 
Claudine  of  Fiorian,  or  the  prima  Ballerina  of 
the  Italian  opera.  Miss  Macguire,  plump  and 
pretty,  fat,  fair,  and  twenty*five,  wanted  but 
the  cornucopia,  to  exhibit  as  the  goddess  of 
plenty.  The  Ladies  O 'Blarney  (the  Dueheas*s 
inseparables)  who  bad  obtained  the  name  of  the 
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Graces,  whom  they  resembled  in   number  and 

nudity,  were  draped  as  if  escaping  from  the 

.  ■  * 

hath,  or  ready  to  plunge  into  it  Others  ahnost 
as  fair,  and  quite  as  fantastic^^n  large,  full- 
feathered  hats,  and  loosely  flowing  trrmjcui^"" 
their  zones  scarcely  hound,  and  their  drapery 
scarcely  fastened  (even  by  the  precautiaoaiy 
pin  of  Sir  Peter  Lely),  formed  the  outward 
line  of  this  nucleus  of  beauties,  who  all 


**  In  circles  as  they  stood. 
More  lovely  seemed  than  wood-nymphs  or  feigo'd 
£^desses." 


The  presiding  deity,  the  **  puldierrima  UbT 
of  Irish  jobs,  and  Irish  gallantry,  beheld  the 
arms  and  back  of  her  sofa,  surrounded  by  the 
manly,  handsome  representatives  of  the  yomy 
oligarchy ;  while  Lord  Muckross,  tlie  last  reHc 
of  the  old,  lay  at  her  feet,  in  the  attitude  of 
Hamlet*s  fantastic  gallantry,  playing  with  lier 
fans,  as  fans  were  played  with  when  such  oocu- 
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pations  had  their  use  and  influence ; — ^wheo  a- 
course  of  flirtation  was  not  a  course  of  science ; — 
and  when  love,  not  lecturing,  was  the  end  and 
object  of  the  social  system  of  the  day. 

Among  the  divouis  who  were  crowding  roimd 
this  queen  of  hearts,  were  two  young  looking 
persons,  evidently  in  tlie  first  evening  of  their 
noviciate  at  the  Irish  court.  They  were  both 
distinguished  by  the  inalienable  inheritance  of 
the  Greraldine  race,  golden  hair,  full  blue 
eye,  and  a  mild  benignity  of  look  and  smile. 
As  they  now  stood,  in  the  prime  of  youth- 
ful beauty,  there  was  a  contrast  between  the 
elegant  but  manly  softness  of  their  thorough 
bred  air  and  manner,  and  the  style  and  bearing 
of  the  official  hierarchy,  the  cold  Imuieur  of  th^ 
Proudfort  party,  or  the  broad  dashing  swagger 
of  their  political  followers,  and  social  disciples, 
the  EUcolmans,  the  Eilmallocks,  the  Eilauun- 
hams,  and  "  others." 

The  elder  of  these  two  youths  was  frequently 


> » 
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addressed  by  the  Duchess,  by  the  title  of  Loid 
Walter  Fitzwalter ;  and  the  latter  by  that  4if 
some  inherited  knighthood  of  romantic  aound, 
and  historic  reminiscence,  wludi  bespoke  hiin  a 
descendant  of  that  heroic  branch  of  the  Genl- 
dine  family,  the  Desmonds.  They  liad  both 
akeady  taken  their  stand  under  the  arifiamme  of 
patriotism ;  the  one  destined  to  attest  the  sin- 
cerity  of  his  vocation  with  his  blood,  the  other 
by  the  sacriQce  of  ahnoat  all  ^^Jbrt  ThammewrJ^ 
Such  were  the  men  whom  the  Machiavelian  policj 
of  the  day  endeavoured  to  lure  into  the  aoarcs 
of  power,  by  baits  which  rarely  fail,  but  which 
in  the  present  instance  did  not  succeed ;  fiar«  if 
the  heart  sometimes  yielded,  the  principle  stood 
firm. 

O'Brien  thus  encircled,  enthralled  in  *<  dkicM 
prigiotie^^  was  smiled  upon  by  the  three  graoet, 
interrogated  on  his  adventures  of  the  night  by 
Lady  Enocklofty  (with  that  anxious  matemi^ 
gI  manner,  the  more  dangerous  because  -the 
least  suspicious),  insidiously  cross  questioned  by 
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Lady  Hotioria,  (irawn  upon  with  jn  flaltenng 
familiarity  by  Miss  Mai^uire,  (who  bad  pio> 
xnised  Lord  Kilcolman  to  *^  trot  bim  out*'),  and 
plied  by  the  Duchess  with  those  courteous  .oonfr* 
mon  places,  which  princes  and  their  repreienCa- 
tives  so  well  know  how  to  dispease.  He  replied 
to  all  with  an  impattdoned  baibfolness,  and 
with  an  earnestness'  and  tuRveUj  the  natunl 
expression  of  strong  excitement  Tikis  wl^  bis 
first  introduction  to  the  society  of  British  beiiuty'; 
almost  the  first  to  the  female  sodetj  of  Itny 
country.  His  youiig  Ufe  had' been  divided 
between  the  ascetic  soKtud^  of  the  wildest  part 
of  Ireland,  the  monastic  cells  of  a  forrign  Col- 
lege, and  the  rlide  haunts  of  a  foreign  camp. 
With  his  eyes  now  turned  on  the  naturally 
impassioned  countenance  of  Lady  Knocklofty, 
and  now  fixed  on  the  splendid  orbs  of  the 
Duchess,  who  archly  enjoyed  his  confusion,*-^ 
he  answered  their  multifarious  questions  ^^  tm- 
willingly,    he  knew  not    what^     But   what- 
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ever  he  did  answer,  pleased ;  and  pleased  per- 
haps for  that  very  reason:  fbr  women  ever 
prefer  the  confusion  they  excite  to  the  wit  thqr 
inspire. 

*^  How  well  he  speaks !"  said  Lady  Knock 
.   lofty  to  Lady  Honoria. 

^*  So  did  Balaam's  ass,  when  the  angel  ad- 
dressed him,'*  said  Lady  Honoria ;  ^*  and  jak 
see  the  Duchess,  the  irresistible  Duchess,  has 
already  inspired  your  Cymon.'* 

This  intimation  fell,  as  it  was  intended,  on 
the  heart  of  Lady  Enocklofty ;  who  sw 
interrupting  one  of  her  Grace's  questions, 
and  said :  *'  Come,  Mr.  0*Brien,  the  Duchess 
must  not  make  you  forget  that  you  are  k 
prisoner  on  parole,  that  I  am  responnble  tat 
your  surety,  and  that  Captain  O^Mealy  must 
return  to  his  guard,  and  will  conduct  you  to 
your  prison-house.** 

"  As  long,^  said  the  Duchess,  laughing,  «<  as 
you  keep  guard  on  Mr.  O^Brien,  you  know,  lie 
is  safe.^ 
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*^  Mr.  O'Brien  does  not,  perhaps,  fed  tc^'' 
said  Lord  Muckross«  ^    i 

^*  When  chief  meets  chief>  then  comes ;  the 
tug  of  war,"  T?hispered  Lady  Honoria  to  Mias 
Macguire,  delighted  with  the  struggle  for  power 
between  the  rival  beauties. 

Lady  Enocklofty  replied  coldly  t^  the 
Duchess's  observaticm,  ^^  I  believe  my  guard  is 
relieved.  But  Mr.  O^Brien  should  know  that 
the  Serjeant  waits  for  him  in  the  yeoman's  hall; 
and  he  must  not  be  found  here,  when  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  comes  out  of  the  dining-room.*' 

^^  That  wont  be  ere  rise  of  sun,^'  sung  forth 
Miss  Macguire,  a  stock  witch  in  Macbeth :  '*  for 
I  have  observed,  when  once  his  Grace  passes 
midnight  at  table,  like  other  spirits,  he  never 
retires  till  cock-crow." 

"  Then  let  us  have  supper,''  said  the 
Duchess;  *^  and  place  little  Grore,  as  a  vi- 
dette  to  warn  us  of  the  enemy's  approach. 
When  'tis  time  to  dismiss  our  Captaim^  I'll 
give  him  his  bouquet  d'adieu. 
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<<  Give  it  him  now  then,^  said  Liadj  Knock- 
lofty,  whose  temper  brooked  no  oontraul ;  **  fiw 
I  must  go ;  and  I  will  not  stir  till  Mr.  O^rin 
is  delivered  back  to  the  Serjeant  cf  the  guanL* 

^*  Well,  do  give  it  to  him,  DucheiB*  and 
relieve  Lady  Knocklofty  from  her  Tegpaom* 
biUty,^'  said  Lady  Honoria  significantly^  and 
throwing  her  eyes,  with  a  look,  understood  bj 
the  Duchess,  on  that  beautiful  bust  wheve 

"  Nel  bel  ten  lo  peregrine  lOsc, 
Giunte  si  nativi  gigli.** 

The  Duchess,  with  more  of  playfulness  than  of 
iii«crvtion«  and  more  occufned  with  fluxing  an 
iu){ierious  rival,  than  in  supporting  her  own 
iliinuty«  actually  drew  from  the  bouquei  that 
omamenteil  her  bosom,  a  rose,  and  then  looked 
aiul  smiled ;  but  still  she  paused !  0*Briai*s 
ovo»  followed  the  movement  of  her  beauCifal 
hand ;  and  his  unprsctised  gallantly,  anticipM^ 
ing  hor  intention,   was  almo^  ready  to  bend 
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his  knee  to  the  ground,  to  receive  the  precious 
flower,  half  held  out  to  him. 

**  Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 
You  are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  O'Brien,'*  said  Lord 
Muckross ;  *<  and  he  cast  a  reproving  look  at 
the  Duchess ;  who,  at  once  recalled  to  herself 
by  the  remark,  let  the  flower  carelesdy  fall  upon 
the  carpet  O'Brien  darted  forward  to  seize 
it,  but  it  was  already  under  the  foot  of  Lady 
Knock  lofty. 

<^  Tour  de  comedie  des  plus  pknsanSy'*  said 
Lady  Honoria,  clapping  her  hands;  while  the 
Duchess,  piqued,  and  now  "  every  inch  a  wo- 
man,'^ and  not  an  inch  a  queen,  smd, 

"  Well,  Mr.  O'Brien,  never  mind,  you  shall 
have  a  fresher  flower,  another  day  ;  and  it  sJu»Jl 
not  be  a  bouquet  d^ adieu  r 

*'^  Your  Grace  may  console,  but  cannot  com- 
pensate,"*  said  the  object  of  this  flattering  contest, 
almost  inarticulate  from  emotion.  <<  The  flower 
with  which  you  intended  to  honour  me,  was** 
-^«  consecrated,"  he  was  about  to  say ;   but  be 
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paused.  He  felt  he  was  saying  too  much,  *iiii 
saying  it  awkwardly;  and  yet  he  had  alii' 
nothing,  nothing  that  expressed  his  fedingb 

<<  'Tis  sport  to  you,  but  death  to  himi* 
whispered  Lord  Walter  in  the  Duchess's  'iavv 
in  strong  sympathy,  with  feelings  Aeah  and 
ardent  as  his  own.  ' ' 

^^  Come,"  said  the  Duchess,  good  humour-" 
edly»  ^^  sit  down,  my  dear  Lady  Knocklofty,  and 
grant  a  few  minutes  longer  furlough  to  your 
prisoner  :    he    must    take  .  some    refreshment 
before  he  goes.     So,  Arthur,^'  (turning  to  fhe* 

• 

youngest  aid-de-camp  in  waiting),  "  order  sup- 
per, and  gather  up  those  flowers,  which  Ldid 
Kiloolman  has  thrown  down  with  his  Atlas 
shoulders.^' 

Arthur  flew  to  execute  his  lady's  commands, 
— to  order  supper,'  ere  the  fulness  of  time  sent' 
him  to  order  armies ;  and  to  pick  up  prostnte 
flowers,  ere  his  destinies  sent  him  to  restone' 
fallen  dynasties.  The  next  moment  a  door  wiss 
thrown  open,  en  suite  with  that  by  which  ^ 


Ck>untes3  and  her  captive  had  enterec^*  and  dis^ 
covered  the  little  apartment  leading  to  the  round 
room  in  Birmingham  Tower ;  which  looked  like 
<^  Pomona''s  bower,^  ornamented  with  spring 
foliage  and  aromatic  shrubs,  and  filled  with 
tables,  which,  though  not  piled  with  *' angel 
food,""  groaned  under  more  substantial  fare,  and 
were  set  off  with 

**  fruits  of  delicioui  vines 
With  freibest  flowers  crowned.** 

The  odour  of  rois  and  ragouts,  more  gracious 
to  the  exhausted  forces  of  rompers  and  rattlers, 
than  that  ^^  shed  from  lovers  dewy  wings,^^  now 
caused  an  universal  desertion  from  the  drawings 
room.  A  genenil  rush  took  place;  none  standing 
^^  on  the  order  of  their  going" — ^but  going  ^*  at 
once,"  with  an  indifference  to  forms  and  eti- 
quettes enough  to  make  the  majestic  portrait  of 
the  Duchess  of  Ormond  (which  hung  over  the 
reigning  Duchesses  head)  start  from  itifiame^ 

VOL.   II.  V 
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and  to  faxre  fr&mkr  d^korreur^  the  picadBg 
chamberlains  of  castle  oeremoniea.  A  it^ 
was  served  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Duchesses  select  circle,  with  fairy  elq;aiiee 
and  magical  celerity.  Iced  Chainpag^ne,  and  an 
high  seasoned  Mayence  were  the  prindpal  iteoi 
selected  by  her  Excellency *8  maiire  d^haUii 
who,  besides  being  lineally  desctaded  from  thift 
prcuju  of  the  kitchen,  Vatel,  had  served  in  die 
pdits  appartemens  of  Monceaux ;  where  luxuiy 
still  raised  altars,  of  which  Madame  de  Genlii 
doubtless  never  dreamed,  amidst  the  oonTOit 
cells  of  Belle  Chasse. 

At  this  period,  supper  was  no  less  the  £^ 
vourite  meal  of  the  Irish,  than  it  had  been  of  the 
Romans  and  the  French.  Conviviality  was  then 
the  predominant  quality  of  their  temperament; 
and  die  most  excitable  of  all  people  were  mott 
excited  by  that  light  but  sdmulating  meali 
over,  which  care  in  any  country  rarely  holds  aa 
influence.  The  guests  of  her  Grace^a  round  taUa 
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seemed  to  quaff  wit  with  their  wine ;  many  a  bon 
mot  followed  many  a  bonne  bouche ; 

^  £t  Pesprit  qui  vient  du  corps* 
£n  bien  mangeaDt  r^monte  ses  ressorts/* 

Tokay  was  recommended,  Burgundy  was  sipped, 
the  Champagne  circulated  rapidly ;  and  looks  as 
sparkling,  though  not  as  cold,  gave  it  a  zest 
worth  all  the  boraccio  in  the  world.  The  old 
Irish  fashion  of  kissing  the  cup,  to  pass  it  to  the 
rest,  was  quoted  by  the  young  knight  of  the 
Geraldines,  and  practised  by  the  fair  lady  he 
pledged.  The  old  earl  repeated  his  usual 
cJianson  d  boire — 

*'  Notts  n'avons  qii*un  terns  k  vhrre 
Amis,  paasoDs  le  ganement,* 

• 

and  there  was  not  a  dissenting  vcnce  to  tb^ 
doctrine;  while  all,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
hour,  seemed  to  feel  that  the  present  is  the  milt 
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■rti'^iism  of  Uie  vise,  **  €i  ^ue  ravamir  eH 


WliLc  ihe  groner  senses  were  thus  eogagidt 
vhkh  is  most  the  sLitc  of  the  i^MypuJnf 

K5  fc\i  viih  ihe  magic  of  sweet  sounds.  A 
f.^e  G^rz^iD  militsnr  band  plajed  in  an  adjcin- 
:r^  nxd.  those  delicious,  hmguid  measurei, 
;:hcc  a  DOTrltT  in  Ireland,)  which  have  fm^ 
r«si  s:»ch  Togue;— an  appropriate  acoompani- 
i3ie&:  to  the  snxxheied  '*  ^'^nllnq^iifB  divine,* 
vhjc^  iUT  so  Sttje  and  mean  so  mudi.  It  was 
is  iha:  :ooe  of  roice,  so  indistinct  to  all  but  the 
ear  :o  vhkh  alone  it  is  addressed,  that  Ladr 
KocciL^ofiT  coonnued  to  flatter  to  intoxicatioa 
:he  audfior.  to  whom  she  addressed  henelf ; 
vhcv  i:;.>iuvd  bv  the  double  philtre^  pound 
frv^c:  £&>k$aDd  eres,  was  yielding  up  the  leaerfe 
v^'  pnoe  asd  the  shyness  of  inexpenenoe,  to 
KaadishQents.  powerful  in  jvoportion  to  their 
norc\rr.  The  canon  law  against  grandmothen 
i«  iKH  so  absurd  as  some  maj  imagine ;  mn^  ^ 
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»jfren  of  forty  has  always  a  chance  against  the 
sylph  of  fifteen,  when  the  object  is  still  of  that 
age,  when  passion  is  not  nice,  and  when  the  sinile 
that  solicits  i%  Undo*  all  circnntotances,  worth 
the  frown  that  repulses. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   FROLIC   CONTIXITEO. 

Pult  dit  4 1'ane ;  ■■  Or  conto  moi  ta  Tto, 
Xt  guardei  toi  bien  d'omettn  an  mqI  fait ; 
Cm  ti  tn  faux,  j«  ne  te  ttmdni  pat." 
L'ane  cralgnant  d«  raeeTolr  puUtanee 
lUpood  tioal. 

While  chacun  avec  sa  chacune  uttered  an 
infinite  deal  of  nothings  that  meant  every  things 
and  said  every  thing  that  meant  nothings  the 
excitement  of  the  scene  passed  with  all,  for  the 
exuberance  of  sensibility,  or  the  fervour  of  wit. 
Every  man  fancied  himself  in  love^  and  every 
woman  believed  it.  All  in  thdr  turn  contributed 
to  the  general  festivity,  and  kindled  at  the  re- 
ciprocal  comiscations  of  gaiety,  emitted  from  eyes 
that  sparkled,  and  lips  that  smiled.  £ven  per- 
sons, by  their  calling  and  fnaniire  ftHre^  the 
most  displaced  in  such  revels,  partook  of  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  moment,  and  sanctioDed 
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by  their  presence  the  follies  which  they  did  not 
personally  promote;  while  their  individual  pe» 
culiarities  and  professional  exterior  of  gravity 
served  to  promote  the  fun,  which  such  contrasts 
ever  heightens. 

Among  the  latter  class,  was  the  Honour* 
able  and  Reverend  Lady  Mary  Sullivan, 
more  usually  called  the  **  good  Lady  Mary," 
sister  of  Lord  Knocklofty,  and  the  wife  of  the 
bishop  of  St.  Grellan.  Her  place,  as  she  de- 
clared, being  assigned  by  Providence  '*  among 
publicans  and  sinners,**  she  yielded  with  sub* 
mission  to  its  dispensations;  and  was  as  Seldom 
absent  from  the  public  entertainments,  or  private 
parties  of  the  castle,  as  her  husband,  the  bishop, 
was  from  its  levees  and  audiences.  Gifted,  how- 
ever, like  the  rest  of  her  order,  with  a  restless 
abounding  of  sanctity,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  her  precepts  and  her  preachments 
yielded  ample  food  for  mystification,  while  they 
awakened  an  affected  respect  for  her  *^  good- 
ness :"  and  when  she  got  credit  for  her  intentions 
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ibedid  not  the  lenpioroke  imBmtBrmAiff 
their  ^spUced  favour  and  nnecrity.  Sbewm 
sat  at  the  Dudiess's  peiii  mmper,  eatiag  far 
ice  with  an  air  of  sober  ■rif-^denialyaucfa  aaffal 
with  which  Madame  de  Maintenaa  fatted  oa  a 
herring,  whik  all  around  feasted  on  fleah  at  ihe 
merry  banquets  of  the  Hdiel  Scarromm 
Next  to  Lady  Mary  stood  the  vety 
the  Archdeacon  of  St.  Grellan,  aoakia^  a  N^ 
pies  biscuit  in  a  glass  of  Tokay ;  bimaelf 
ciently  soaked  to  render  the  advice  of  that 
friend  and  patroness  nearly  unavailable.  Tb  her 
urgent  eutreaties  that  he  should  fidlow  the  cs- 
ample  of  the  Bishop,  who  had  retired  fhnn  dbe 
dining-tabley  without  appearing  in  the  Duchess^ 
circle,  he  opposed  the  pertinacity  of  a  fuddlad 
man;  and  he  continued  to  hold  hia  gnmai^ 
though  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  feet ;  and  to 
stick  to  a  theme  which  had  enUsted  some  of  Ae 
most  acrimonious  passions  of  his  never  vety  pla- 
cable temperament  in  its  discusaon.  This  tfaeasa 
was  the  flushed,  fluttered,  and  highly,  exckid 
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youths  who»  being  placed  between  tboie  to 
whom  <<  all  bishopB,  priests,  and  deacons*  tben 
bowed,  as^'  the  givers  of  all  good  things,**  had 
become  the  accidental  object  of  the  Archdeacon'a 
envy,  as  he  habitually  was  the  natural  sub- 
ject of  his  malice.  For  the  Rev^?end  Joshua 
Hunks  was  the  son  and  successor,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry, of  the  Reverend  James  Hunks,  whose 
title  to  the  estates  of  Moycullen  had  been  de- 
feated by  O'Brien's  fiuher,  some  three-and-twenty 
years  before,  in  favour  of  the  Count  O'Flaherty* 
Hovering  near,  without  being  invited  to  jcnn 
the  gay  and  fur  party  oC  the  Duchesses  petit 
couveriy  he  resembled,  in  his  dusky  cataonical% 
a  croaking  raven  among  a  flock  of  birds  of  bril* 
liant  song  and  feather;  and  he  6xed  the  victim  of 
his  meditated  attack,  (as  monkeys  and  maniacs  se- 
lect the  objects  of  their  mischievous  antipathies,) 
with  an  obstinacy  which  the  prudent  councik  of 
the  ^'  good  Lady  Mary,^'  £Dr  once,  could  not 
disturb.  Primed  with  port  and  persecution,  the 
flush  o{  excess  burning  on  his  cheek,  the  powcp 

fS 
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of  protestant  ascendancy  beetling;  on  his  farov, 
the  consecrated  bacchant  was  a  prophetic  image 
of  the  more  modem  members  of  his  caste,  who^ 
intolerant  at  the  board  as  in  the  puljnt,  and  iiw 
temperate  in  both,  make  ^  sweet  religion  a  living 
fountain  of  gall,'*  and  render  society  one  pio- 
tracted  feast  of  the  Lapithe.  Full  of  ire  and 
envy,  with  every  irascible  passion  mounted  by 
wine,  the  Archdeacon  had,  with  difficulty,  re- 
strained himself  from  a  formal  attack  on  the  lion 
of  the  night,  at  the  first  moment  when  he  had 
found  him  engag^g  the  attentions  of  Lady 
Knocklofty ;  and  when  the  Duchess,  widi  the 
itourderie  of  a  great  lady,  remembering  nothing 
that  did  not  directly  concern  herself,  inquired  of 
Mr.  O'Brien,  "  if  he  was  not  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Inchiquin,*^  the  Archdeacon  suddenly 
burst  forth,  and  interrupting  the  answer  of  the 
person  addressed,  exclaimed — 

*'  Lest  the  young  gentleman  should  be  too 
modest  to  ansirer  for  himself.  Madam,  I  caa 
answer  for  him  that  he  is  not  of  the  Inchiqoin 
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family.  He  is,  I  think,  the  son  of  a  townsmdn 
of  mine,  one  Terence  O'Brien,  an  attorney,  who, 
having  first  brought  himself  into  note  by  a 
litigious  victory  over  my  father,  the  late  Arch* 
deacon  of  St.  Grellan,  in  favour  of  a  foreigii 
papist,  contrived  afterwards  to  ruin  himself  by 
the  pursuit  of  a  dormant  title ;  for  the  recovery 
of  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  impatience  of  a 
committee  of  privilege,  to  whjk^h  the  king  had 
referred  him.  Worried  out  with  his  pretensions, 
contained  in  volumes  of  fiisty  parchments,  they, 
some  time  back,  declared  him  a  peer  on  his 
petition  in  foffna  pauperis.  Upon  which,  by 
way  of  a  grateful  return,  he  must  needs  become 
a  relapsed  papist.  I  believe  the  young  gentleman 
is  also  nephew  to  the  two  jaoolnte  old  ladies,  the 
Misses  Mac  Taaf,  who  so  vehemently  opposed 
the  Proudforts  at  the  last  election,  and  with  a 
few  paltry  freeholders  nearly  turned  the  scale  in 
favour  of  young  Mr.  Daly." 

The  brutality  of  this  speech,  which  would  not 
have  been  made  in  so  gnm  a  fonn^excqptuBder 
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the  influence  of  inebriety,  had  its  natural  effect; 

it  produced  disgust  towards  the  revereiid  cfaiD* 

nicler,  in  all  not  prejudiced  against  O'Brien ;  and 

these  were  principally  the  women.     By  putting 

Lady  Knocklofty  in  the  wrong,  it  put  her  in  a 

rage,  not  the  less  violent  for  bein^  necesGaiily 

suppressed ;  and  by  clouding  the  g^tj  of  the 

moment,  it  annoyed  the  Duchess,  and  abnoit 

tempted  her  to  desire  the  page  in  waiting  to 

order  the  archdeacon's  carriage ;  ^nce,  like  all 

the  great,  her  Grace  could  suddenly  draw  up, 

and  dash  down  obtrusive  presumption,  with  the 

same  hand  that  had  capriciously  caressed  it  into 

its  perilous  familiarity.     But  O^Brien  instantly 

and  exclusively  fixed  her  attention  on  himself, 

by  coolly  observing  to  her  inquiries,  (while  the 

expression  of  his  countenance  spoke  the  struggle 

of  indignant  feeling,  and  the  efibrt  he  made 

upon  himself) — 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  Grace'*s  in- 
quiries, and  as  I  could  ^  but  little  grace  my  tale 
in  speaking  of  myself,^  as  the  archdeacon  has 
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obMnredy  I  am  much  obliged  by  his  mtidpAtiDg' 
the  little  I  could  say*    I  am,  indeed.  Madam, 
the  son  of  the  poorest  peer  in  the  realm,  whose 
misfortunes  are  involyed  in  thoee  of  his  country ; 
and  who,  in  early  life,  persecuted  into  apostacy 
by  that  gentleman's  family,  has  lately  redeemed 
an  involuntary  error,  by  abjuring  it    Of  the 
anecdote  he  has  related  of  my  two  female  r^ 
lations,  I  was  ignorant;  but  I  rejoice  to  learn 
that  they  have  had  the  moral  courage  to  oppose 
power  in  its  strong  hold,  to  assert  the  electite 
franchise,  and  permit  their  toiants  to  Tote  as 
amacience  dictates.     For  the  rest.  Madam,  I 
have  no  occasion  to  blush  for  a  family,  whose 
hereditary   rank   sanctions   the    condescension 
which  places  me  in  the  mviable  position  I  now 
occupy;  and  whose  poverty  is  at  least  a  proof  of 
the  uncompromising  honesty  which  has  accom* 
panicd  a  title  that  never  was  bought  or  sold.*' 

^<  Bravo  1  Mn  O'Brien,^  said  the  Duchess, 
who,  with  every  woman  in  the  room,  was,  fiir 
the  moment,  a  partisan  of  the  frank  and  spirited 
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With  tlie  scnstm  appichaiflaa  d  mmadi^, 
pcide,  alwan  od  the  qm  Tcive^  became  ttnjju 
at  odds  with  fDrtime,  O'Brien  had  intetcepCcd- 
tluslook:  and  now  suqiectinf^  hwnarff  the hatt 
of  the  foolish  and  fashionable  practice  of  hoait' 
inc:  (the  quizzing  of  that  day),  he  took  his 
pofiitxon  of  defence,  and  irith  lanoe  in  guaid^ 
was  readv  to  meet  the  assault  vich  at  least  as. 

m 

much  force,  if  not  with  as  mudi  cocJness.  as  it 
was  made.    He  replied  therefore,  drily, 

**  I  have  served  abroad.  Madam." 

**  Mass,"^  whispered  Miss  Macguire   to  Lovi: 
Kikolman,    who   answered    in     his    Munrter 
biui^e — 

^  I'll  ingage  i   I    wcmder    what    the    dei il 
Lady  Knock  lofty  and  the  Dudiesa  see  in  the^; 
fellow,  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  him  ?** 

^  Oh !  he  is  very  handsome,**  said  Mis« 
Macguire.  '^  Lady  Enocklofty  aaya  he  has 
quite  a  Roman  head/' 

«« Roman  catholic,  I  suppose  she  manes,!' 
taid  Lord  Kilcolman,  laughing  at  his  own  wit^ 
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and  unmindful  of  Mi»  Macguira^s  peeGsutiMi- 
arjr  hint  of  *^  Hush«  for  gracious  sake,  Loid 
E. ;  if  you  don't  take  care,  we  shall  all  be  pnM 
peiij  unpc^ular.  You  bad  better  go  with  tbtf 
stream  ?* 

<<  If  I  do  I'll  be  d— Hir  Mid  his  Lord* 
ship,  **  Upon  my  honour  and  soul,  I  never  nm 
such  a  coxeumb  in  my  life.** 

**  Do  you  mean,"^  said  Lord  Mucktosir  lo 
O'Brien,  <'  by  having  served  abroad,  that  yon 
have  borne  a  oonmiswHi  in  some  £oragn 
army?" 

**  I  mean,  my  Lord,^  said  O'Brien,  now  su»* 
jncious  of  every  question,  and  irritated  by  the 
look  and  lau^  of  Miss  Macguirs  and  Xsord 
Kilcolman,  ^*  I  mean  that  I  have  served  abroad 
as  other  mercenaries  have  served  at  hone ;  and 
have  been  driven  by  neoessi^  to  turn  that  into 
a  trade,  which  ought  to  be  a  profession-^fightiiig 
for  any  cause,  good  or  bad,  that  I  was  hired  to 
defend.  I  have  been  tar  some  years  in  the  Aus* 
trian  army— ^ 
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Lord  Muckross  drew  up,  and  bridled  Eke 
one  of  Richard8(Ki*s  '<  channen.'*  There 
something  revolutionary  in  this  answer, 
thing  of  the  new  democratic  school,  that  touchsd 
tiis  aristocracy  to  the  quick,  and  diminished 
his  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  imprudent 
speaker. 

'^  Your  definition  is  a  singular  one,  Sir,**  said 
an  old  Colonel  of  the  battle-axe,  whose  service  had 
been  confined  to  the  castle  yard ;  **  and  $Skm 
me  to  say,  as  one  who  has  borne  His  Majesty'f 
commission  for  thirty  years,  that  if  it  be  a  Iradi 
to  serve  one's  king  and  country,  hired  or  not, 
it  is  a  glorious  one.^' 

'^  It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  ps- 
mitted  to  serve  either.  Sir,"  siud  0*Bzien. 
*^  In  the  late  war  I  should  have  fought  againit 
the  interest  and  honour  of  both ;  and  I  rejoice 
that  I  was  then  too  young  to  bear  arms  in  a 
contest,  which  lost  England  the  best  of  her 
colonies  abroad,  and  exposed  the  weakneaa  of 
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the  councils  which  too  long  had  governed  her 
at  home." 

"  Oufr  exclaimed  Lady  Honoria,  •*  and 
this  within  two  steps  of  Birmingham  tower  P 

Every  one  looked  astcmished  at  the  utterance 
of  a  speech,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  so  impudent  and 
misplaced ;  while  the  divine  chuckled,  rubbed 
liis  hands,  and  whispered  something  in  the  ear 
of  the  good  Lady  Mary,  who  in  reply  added — 
'^  Ay,  and  atheistical  toa"  Even  the  good 
humoured  Duchess  kx>ked  displeased ;  and  Lady 
Knocklofty,  rousing  a  little  page,  who  lay  half 
asleep  on  a  pile  of  cushions  behind  her,  said, 

^^  Go,  my  dear,  into  the  supper-room,  and 
tell  Captain  O'Mealy,  that  Mr.  O^Brien  is  ready 
U)  attend  him  to  the  guard^house  whenever  he 
pleases." 

The  sleepy  page  toddled  ofF,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
and  told  0*MeaIy  that  he  might  return  to  the 
guard-room  whenever  he  pleased.  Captain 
O'Mealy,  however,  did  not  please  to  return  till 


J 
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he  had  fimahed  a  tumbler  of  pundi  fojati  k 
which  he  was  joined  by  his  friend.  Sir  FhdEii 
O'Flyn. 

*^  If  you  have  served  in  the  Emperor  cf 
Austria*s  array,**  continued  Liord  Muckmb 
"  which,  for  one  so  young,  is  a  ni^gular  effsti 
and  for  a  student  of  Trinity  CoII^e»  I  b^etcb 
an  unprecedented  circumstance,  you  pioba^ 
bly  have  seen  my  old  friend  the  Maredal 
Lacy,  and  can  give  me  some  account  of  faim ; 
and  of  that  Prince  of  mts  and  preux,  the  dianos* 
ing  Prince  de  Ligne,  the  boon  companion  oi 
some  of  my  gayest  days,  aye,  and  nights  toa^ 

^  I  carried  the  colours  of  the  Prince's  ngi- 
ment  under  the  walls  of  Ocsakow,^  aaid  0*Biien 
eagerly,  '^and  had  the  honour  of  serving  as  his  aid* 

*  • 

de-camp  in  the  last  campaign.  To  the  MarMia) 
Lacy  I  have  the  honour  to  be  related,  and  tba 
happiness  of  being  obliged.  I  owed  to  his  pio^ 
tection  my  rapid  rise  in  a  service,  where  all  goei 
by  privilege  and  influence.  They  were  fiot& 
welly  when  I  left  Germany  ;  the  one  <  le  Dlojftn 
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des  Heros  du  riide^'  the  other  the  model  a^d  m* 
spiraUon  of  all  the  young  militarj,  for  whom  he 
has  done  so  much,  both  by  precept  and  example.*' 

*''  I  am  enchanted  to  hear  it,"  said  the  old 
Earl,  warming  to  the  reflection  of  his  early 
reminiscences :  for  he  had  been  the  Adonia 
of  Maria  Theresa's  Court;  and  the  impefial 
prude  had  even  given  him  the  name  6[  Lebd 
IrlandoiSf  widi  a  snuff-box,  which  he  now 
proudly  produced,  exhibiting  her  formal  fea** 
tures  and  powdered  taup6e^  ornamented  with  a 
sky-blue  ribbon,  and  a  rose  on  her  expanded 
bosom,  as  full  and  faded  as  her  cheek.  He 
continued,  in  a  tone  of  great  exhilaration,  ^^Jh! 
c*itoient  des  beaux  jours  r 

''  What  an  old  twaddle !"  sud  Lady  £Uleii 
O'Blamey,  passing  the  box  to  Miss  Mao- 
guire. 

'<  Twaddle !  She  was  beautiful  !*^  exclaimed 
Lord  Muckross.  ^'  Beautiful,  as  she  was  clever. 
Your  Emperor,  Mr.  O'Brien,  was  a  great  mao^ 
but  not  so  great  a  man  as  his  mother.'* 
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A  general  langh  wiecreded  this  oljaaiinka 
Lord  MuckrosB  pleaded  his  privil^e. 

^'  I  should  hare  said,  not  so  gient  a  aoferoga 
as  his  mother." 

'*  There  are  many  in  the  present  day,  mj 
lord,"*  said  O'Brien,  ^  of  a  diffierent  opinion." 

V  Yes,  the  French  democrats^'*  said  hisLcvd- 
ship,  with  whom  O'Brien  again  lost  ground, 
^"^  vho  expect  that  the  emperor  wiU  some  dif 
lay  down  his  sceptre,  like  his  great  anoesur, 
and  joining  their  conrenticxi,  exchange  his  ina 
crown  for  a  bonnei  rouged 

"  The  emperor  himself,  my  lovdy^aaidO'Bfiaii 
*"  has  encouraged  no  such  eiq^edatians ;  for 
though  less  fooUsh  than  many  cxf  his  royal  ocd- 
temporaries,  he  has  frankly  dedared,  ^  JDanKrirr 
a  lui  est  d^etre  roi.*  Opposed,  as  he  is^  to  the 
dull  race  of  Hapsburg,  laugh  as  he  may  at  the 
follies  of  his  aulic  ooimcil,  and  Ji^pf^npJ  as  he 
has  been  to  partial  reforms  in  the  barfaaxDus  in- 
stitutions of  his  Gothic  goYemment,  he  is  tt 
best  but  an  happy  accident  in  a  bad  system^ 
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whose  defects  he  may  ameliorate^  but  will  never 


remove." 


^^  The  government  of  Austria,^  said  Lord 
M uckross,  ^^  is  at  least  as  good,  as  the  wretched 
people  for  whom  it  exists  deserve.  But,  I  sus- 
pect, Mr.  O'Brien,  that  you  have  lived  more  in 
France  than  in  Grermany,  from  the  colour  of 
your  opinions ;  for  these  are  not  the  doctrines  of 
the  mlons  of  Vienna*^ 

^^  I  have  only  visited  France,  my  lord,  for  a 
few  months  in  my  way  home,"  was  the  reply ; 
^'  and  only  remained  there  as  the  guest  of  a  dear 
old  friend  and  former  preceptor,  the  now  cele- 
lirated  Bishop  of  '  ,  one  of  the  constitutional 
clergy  of  France." 

^^  You  must  have  seen  some  hot  work,*^  said 
the  Earl,  ^^  during  your  service  in  the  Austrian 
army.  Your  emperor  did  not  let  the  swords  of 
his  troops  rest  in  their  scabbards.  He  was,  how- 
ever, sometimes  more  prompt,  than  prudent. 
'I'he  Turks  beat  you  back  pat  d  p^Sf  m  spite 


■ 
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<^  I  have  no  gretA  confidence  in  her  hiteit- 
Uons;"  said  O'Brien.  <*  A  Russian  autocrat 
maj  plan  the  erection  of  a  throne  on  tlie  borders 
of  the  Euxine;  but  the  partitioner  of  Poland, 
can  never  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
justice,  nor  the  mistress  of  a  nation  of  slaveSi 
give  liberty  to  other  nations." 
.  ^^  Liberty  and  equality  for  ever  P'  muttered 
Jxird  ^Gohnan* 

^^  French  atheism  and  philosophy,"  whispered 
the  Archdeacon  to  Lady  Mary. 

'^  If  vou  take  the  Greek  cause  out  of  the 
hands  of  Russia,*'  said  Lord  Walter,  ^  I  fear 
you  leave  it  hopeless.^ 

«« I  should  hope  not,"  said  CTBrien.  <<  There 
ii  a  nation,  which  nature  points  out  as  the  ally 
of  the  Greeks,  (resembling  them  in  character 
and  intellect), — a  nation,  which  now  struggling 
for  its  own  liberty,  may  one  day  assist  in  giving 
back  to  Greece  the  rights  that  called  into 
eidstence  her  Pericles  and  her  Themistodti, 
her  Solons  and  Lycurguses, — a  nation,  which 

VOL.  II.  a 
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first  starting,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  take  care 
that  such  a  spirit  does  not  degenerate  into  vice.'*" 

^^  In  this  country,  my  Lord,  our  spirit  has 
been  so  thoroughly  broken,  that  it  is  the  spur, 
and  not  the  curb,  that  is  wanting.  Those  who 
have  been  for  centuries  under  the  yoke,  and  like 
the  racers  of  the  Roman  oorso,  are  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides,  may  be  trusted  without  bit  or  rider. 
It  requires  but  a  little  hooting  and  whooping 
to  drive  them  to  the  desired  goal.'* 

^^  Nothing  can  save  him,  my  dear,'*  said  Lady 
Honoria.     **  Tite  de  victifne^  entendez  vousf** 

'^  I  suppose,  Sir,^  said  Lord  Kilcolman,  ^  you 
have  returned  here,  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
your  services  in  reviving  that  deficient  spirit,-* 
that  spirit  which  has  already  produced  such 
admirable  effects  in  France." 

^^  I  would  do  so.  Sir,  with  all  my  soul,^  re- 
plied O'^Brien,  with  uncontrollable  petulance, 
^^  if  I  thought  sudi  services  as  mine  could 
become  available." 

^^  Jockey  of  Noifdk  be  not  too  bold  !"*  muttered 
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satioual  Bpirit)  and  awakening  that  xuitionalelo- 
quence,  without  which,  nations  can  have  no  po- 
litical existence,  nor  any  adequate  champions  of 
their  rights.  I  have  also  recently  beai  present  at 
another  assembly,  not  held  at  the  ^  Devils,^  or 
the  ^  Black  Boar/  but  in  the  Jtu  de  Paumcj 
at  Versailles,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  greatest  nation  upon  earth*  I  was  present 
when  they  swore  never  to  separate,  till  they  give 
a  constitution  to  their  country,  founded  upon 
the  overthrow  of  those  oligarchical  privileges  in 
church  and  state,  which  had  been  alike  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  the  king  and  to  the  rights 
of  the  people.  I  was  present,  also,  at  the  de* 
molition  of  the  Bastile,  and  I  cannot  help  add- 
ing to  tliis  confession,  the  boast  of  having  been 
one  of  those  young  men  who  gave  the  first  coup 
de  hachet  to  the  chuns  of  the  portcullis,  which 
led  to  all  that  followed." 

By  the  effervescence  of  his  looks  and  wordsi, 
O'^Brien  had  now  so  well  ^^  pmnted  his  purpose 
to  his  hearers'  hearts,^'  that,  with  a  very  few  e%^ 
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reption<^  all  admired  the  speaker,  even  though 
they  disapproved  the  speech.  A  short  silence 
ensued,  ^hich  was  hroken  by  Lord  Sjlooliiiaii'i 
observing,  in  a  half  whisper  to  I^mdj  Hoooriaf 
**  He  is  come  of  a  good  school.*' 

^*  To  try  the  bird«  the  spur  naust  touch  im 
Mood,"  said  Lord  Walter  to  Lady  Knockkftj. 

«'  Yes/'  said  Lady  Knocklofty,  "  and  the  bird 
turns  out  to  be  a  young  eagle.** 

"  A  young  goose  !**  whispered  Lady  Hoooria; 
^*  and  a  goose  more  likely  to  betray  thao  to  save 
the  Capitol,  I  suspect.*' 

**•  Come,^  said  the  Duchess,  no  loDger  amused 
by  the  conversation,  and  therefore  now  fullj 
alive  to  its  impropriety,  **no  more  pcJiticSi 
for  patience  sake.  Miss  Ma^uire,  pray  sing, 
*  Arrah !  will  you  marry  me;*  '  La  MarmaUe^ 
or  any  thing  you  please;  only  nng.** 

^'  Dear  Duchess,  I^ve  no  more  v<Noe»  than  a 
corncrake,*^  said  Sf  iss  Mai^ire. 

*' Ncxisense !  sing  when  you  are  bidy  Kitty 
Macguire,"  said  Lady   Knockkrfty,    authorita- 


^ 
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lively^  and  rising  to  break  the  circle  and  to  draw 
off  others  from  the  quarry  which  (in  the  language 
of  hawking)  she  had  ruffed,  but  not  carried. 

^^  I  cannot  sing  without  my  guitar,**  said  Misa 
Macguire,  to  whom  such  imperious  commands 
were  familiar,  as  they  were  unresented. 

^^  Do  somebody  get  her  a  guitar,'^  cried  Lady 
Knocklofty,  who,  in  the  conscious  power  c£ 
greatness,  eat^pected  to  find  every  thing  she 
wanted,  every  where  she  wished. 

^^  Do  look  for  a  guitar,  Freddy  Fitzjohn,^ 
said  the  Duchess. 

<'  Where  shall  I  look  for  it  ?""  drawled  out  the 
little  secretary,  with  his  mouth  full  of  sugar* 
plums,  as  in  all  the  digiuty  of  o£Soe,  he  sat 
apart  from  the  group. 

**  Look  into  the  back-gammon  box,"  said  Lady 
Honoria,  gravely. 

''  Will  this  do,''  said  Lady  Mary  O^Blamey, 
drawing  her  fingera  over  the  chords  of  a  beauti- 
ful French  harp,  which,  with  its  highly  csnat^ 
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■Mated  Om,  itaoA  m  »  rehMe^^itSSt  of  &e 
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Its  deep  soft  lones^  ewcn  i#beti  toudifed  V^ 
umkilfiil  hands,  brought  to  the'  fnieooei^ 
mind  of  0*Brien,  a  reoollectkin  of  the  «r  hbhal 
heard  hi  the  throne  loom.  It  nbo'  reddled  to 
the  Duchess  the  perfbnner  who  liad  ato  finriy 
plajed  it,  unasked  and  onrewardefl.    '  ' 

^  By  the  bye,  what  has  beoome  of  the  harpist^ 
Sir  James?**  sheinqiurod,  huigaidly. 
'  *<  She  has  just  slipped  off,  I  believe,^  said  the 
chamberlain :  <<  a  few  minutea  back  I  got  her  a 
l^lass  of  wine  and  some  macaroooa;  .for  she  was 
very  weary,  and  perhapsa  little lacMtificd  at  Hot 
being  asked  to  perfonn  again.'* 

^^  Poor  thing !  donH  fail  to  send  her  aomethti^ 
in  the  morning — five,  or  ten  giuneasi  or  what* 
ever  you  think  right  She  sung  that  Itdfani  mt 
prettily,  though  she  had  a  Teiy  huskj  vcnoe.** 

^^  Husky  r  said  Lord  Muokroas,  a  prafessef 
amateur,  and  president  of  the  IrisbPhillianiiQiiiab 


^ 
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The  very  finest  contrarako !  a  quality  of  voioe 
which  has  become  extremely  rare,  even  in  Iuly» 
But  you  all  made  Buoh  a  noise^  it  was  quite 
enough  to  confound  her.  Where  did  yoa. pick 
her  up,  Duchess  ?^  .....; 

^^  Don't  remember  at  i|U|^  said  the  Djudifss ; 
^  so  many  send  petitions  to  exhibit  before  *  her 
Excellency,  at  the  castle^*  that  somehow  or  other 
I  mix  them  all  up  together.  I  thought  w^  were 
to  have  had  the  musical  glasses,  Sir  James,  or 
the  harmonica,  or  something." 

^^  Mr«  Cartwfight,  Madam,  sent  tin  apology 
to  say  he  was  ill;  so  I  accepted  thk  ItaiiaA 
lady's  proposition,  whose  note  I  read  to  your 
Grace  at  your  toilette,  on  your  return  from  the 


review/' 


^<  Oh,  yes !  I  remember— that  iS)  I  forget 
all  about  it."" 

**  It  was  simply  to  beg  your  Grace's  patroi^ 
age,  and  permission  to  play  at  your  p^y 
this  evening ;  dcsiitms,  of  course,  to  be  lm>ught 
forward  by  your  Grace*s  notice.     It  appears 

g3 
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she  is  but  just  arrived  in  Dublin,  and  neus  to 
C1TP  concerts. 

^  Welir  said  the  Duchess,  <«  we  are  aU 
down,  I  suppose,  for  subacriptions ;  but  send  her 
something  all  the  same.** 

*-  I  really.  Madam,  do  not  knofr  where  to 
isend  to  her.  There  is  no  addreaa  to  her  note, 
and  her  messenger  waited  for  his  answer." 

**  Don't  be  alarmed,**  said  Lady  Honoiia, 
**  she  will  not  let  you  forget  her.  Besides,  there 
is  her  harp  in  pledge,  which  will  be  redeemed 
with  ten  dozen  of  tickets,  and  a  request  for 
vour  Grace's  name,  patronage,  and  protec- 
rion." 

**  What  an  odd  looking  old  trot  it  is,*^  said 
Lady  Eleanor  0*BIamey,  **  coming  here  in  a 
cv«d*biix  bonnet,  and  black  mode  cloak.  These 
forvigncrs  are  always  such  odd,  ugly  creatures ; 
don't  vou  think  so,  Lord  Walter?" 

'*  Not  always,*'  .«aid  Lord  Walter,  laughing. 
*^  This  ivrson,  though  disfigured  by  her  dress, 
and  buried   under  the  shadow  of  her  horrible 
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bonnet  and  balloon  handkerchief,  seemed  neither 
old  nor  ugly.    Her  eyes,  when  they  glanced 
through  the  short,  black  curtain  which  shaded 
them,  were  most  enchantingly  fine;  but  as  I  cou}d 
not  speak  Italian,  I  could  make  nothing  of  her.^' 
At  this   moment  a  little  page  entering  the 
room,  cried  out  in  a  fluttered  voice  *^  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  f*  while  the  aid-de-camp  on  service, 
throwing     open     another     door,     the    dinner 
party  (those  at  least  who,   at  an  earlier  hour 
had  not  left  the  table,  gone  home,  or  remained 
under  it)  came  forth.     They  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room    with  a  burst  of  noise   and  laugh- 
ter,   which    called  from    Lady    Honoria    the 
invocation  of  *^  Mirth,  admit  of  your  crew  f 
Taking  the  offered  arm  of  Lord  Knocklofty, 
she  led  him  to  a  sofa,  with  a  vigilant  precau- 
tion, of  which  the  president  of  the  privy  council 
seemed  to  stand  in  need.     The  Duke  mean* 
time  hurried  joyously,  but  not  very  steadily  on, 
followed  by  his  merry  court ;  his  eyes  sparklmg, 
his  cheek  flushed,  and  his  hair  disordered ;  and 
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benKT  and  mdiiieir  rowlwiiBg  to  wne  iv 
h»  fine  penon  tke  ar  of  the  joutfafiil  Brwhii^ 
fh«eikd  bv  a  BuoDMotii  or  pamttfd  hj  maJl^ 
bftDOL  Ii  vas  in  vain  that  his  priry  enuol 
codeaTouKd  to  look  as  aober  as  their  callrng'- 
The  keeper  of  the  seals  could  not  keep  his  legs 
— the  attorner-general  was  aerred  wUi  a  nsS 
prou^i — the  speaker  could  not  articiilale  a 
«vUable — and  the  King's  soKritor  aniliered  jndf^ 
meat  to  go  br  de&ult ;  while  the  dnef  baraa 
(an  old  slater),  rejected  the  admonition  of  \m 
bnxhcr,  who  vas  also  his  roister,  with  ^  be  us^, 
you  omadttun*j'^  and  spouted  out  theatrically-* 

■*  We  2re  stare  drunkuds — 
Who  shows  1  sober  eye*s  m  tnutor. 
And  I  anest  him  ia  the  name  of  the  VioeBoy.** 

On  the  first  amxnince  of  the  JastA  Lieu- 
tenanty  Ladv  Knocklofty  (who,  under  the  pra- 
tence  of  cxamiiung  the  harp,  had  drawn  O^Brien 
to  the  comer  of  the  room),  feeling  the  necessity 
of  his  instant  departure  (as  his  preaenee  would 

*  An  Irish  pbiase  for  a  foolish  fellow. 
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have  been  a  violation  of  the  articleB  of  her 
treaty  with  the  Duke,  and  of  all  the  forms  <^ 
biensiance),  gMitly  drew  him  from  the  rooni 
into  St.  Patrick's  hail.  The  spacious  amplitude 
was  lighted  only  by  a  single  lamp,  placed  for 
the  convenience  of  the  servants,  and  by  th^ 
silver  beams  of  a  bright  full  moon.  Through 
an  open  door  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the 
apartment,  was  visible  the  long,  illuminated  vista 
of  the  corridor,  by  which  they  had  first  entered 
the  apartments,  with  the  armoury  intervening. 

'^  There  is  your  route,^'  she  said :  ^^  I  will  send 
O' Mealy  to  join  you,  if  he  be  not  already  gone ; 
but/'  she  added,  emphatically,  ^^  if  he  be,  I 
think,  Mr.  O'Brien,  I  may  with  safety  trust  to 
your  honour.^ 

^^  In  the  present  instance.  Madam,**  said 
O'Brien,  laughing,  <<  the  trust  is  so  trifling,  that 
I  think  you  may.  But,  in  any  instance,  I  hope 
you  will  believe,  that  one  whom  you  have  dis- 
tinguished by  your  notice,  will  never  prove  un- 
worthy  of  your  confidence.** 
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(she  added,  with  a  deep  sigh,  for  she  bad  be- 
gun to  <^  en/Uer  la  ffrande  route  du  sentimenij^) 
*^  I  must  bid  you  good  night,  or  good  mom* 
ing.  Yet,  ere  I  go,  let  me  gratefully  acknow. 
ledge  a  debt,  the  sum  of  which  is  nothing  less 
than  life.  I  am  aware  it  is  not  to  be  cancelled ; 
but  this — ^give  me  your  band,"*' — (and  she  placed 
a  ring  on  his  finger)—**  this,  when  you  look  on 
it,  may  recal  one,  whose  will  to  serve  you,  you 
must  never  doubt,  however  feeble  her  power." 

*'  Good  heavens !  Madam,  how  can  you  talk 
thus  of  a  common  act  of  instinctive  humanity  !^ 
smd  O^Brien,  in  confusion,  and  retaining  tbe 
hand,  while  he  gently  rejected  the  ring  it  pre- 
sented. **  I  cannot,^  he  added,  *'  indeed,  I 
cannot  accept  of  any  thing  so  valuable,  or 
rather  so  valueless,  when  compared  with  words 
so  precious  as  have  now  fallen  from  lips 
which " 

**  Valueless,  indeed,*'  interrupted  Lady  Knock- 
lofty,  scarcely  struggling  to  inthdraw  her  band. 
**  Valueless,  but  for  the  sentiment  it  expresses ; 
for,  see,*'  and  she  held  it  to  the  lamp;  **  it  is 
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but  A  single  Lough  Corrib  peari,  set  m  Inh 
gold.  *Tis  the  fionily  crest,  with  the  find^ 
motto  round  the  rirde— '  Qmi  me  ckenAi,  flf 
trouve.*  You  cannot  refuse  ao  Irish  an  offoof 
— YOU  cannot  forget  ao  simcere  an  iiUimaikm;^ 
and  she  agmn  passed  the  ring  oa  a  finger  of  the 
hand  which  lay  tiembling  in  her  <nm. — '^  And 
now,'^  she  continued,  ''  never  mind  0*MeB^» 
but  return  to  the  guard-house^  as  aoon aayon 
see  a  clearance  in  the  battfe-aze  faalL  Ta^ 
luorrov  mutt  pro^-ide  for  itself!  Meanwliiki 
remember,  qui  mc  cktrch€^  me  trauvei^  and  with 
the  smile  and  air  of  the  Hoxalana  she  pfrtpnttrrf 
in  dness^  she  suddenly  disappeared^  ^J^»y  the 
door,  ^iih  a  \iolence  that  extinguished  the  light 
on  the  table,  and  left  O'Brien  in  the  Taat,  cold 
uuxnli^hted  hall. 

The  freshness  of  its  air  was  bahaa,  its  ailenoe 
was  rvpose ;  after  the  heated  atmoapherc^  and 
iKvsy  axnl  imposing  circle  he  had  qtiittedL  la 
tho  d:»::uit  vista  light  and  bustle  sdU  prevailed. 
Batiltsaxes,  footmen  and  psges^  the  uproar  of 
announced  carriages  and  chairs,— ^f  aervants 
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called  for,  or  lords  and  ladi^  *<  cottmy  doam^*\ 
afforded  an  obstacle  to  O'Briai^s  immediate, 
unobserved  departure,  of  which  he  gladly  availed 
himself,  to  remain,  for  a  little  while,  where  be 
was.  In  a  confusion  of  ideas,  more  rajnd 
in  their  succession,  than  ^^  the  gallofung  of 
heaven's  wings,'^  he  was  glad  to  pause,  and  to 
tranquillize,  if  it  were  possible,  the  emotions  hf 
which  he  was  agitated.  The  little  wine  he 
had  drank  (the  more  exiting  to  one  who  had 
hitherto  lived  ^^in  the  darkness  of  sobriety^') 
•*the  eyes  he  had  gazed  on,— the  ring  whose 

» 

circlet  pressed  his  finger, — the  pixmiise  that  ao* 
companied  it,  breathing  so  sweetly  on  his  ear, — > 
the  resulting  exaltation  of  spirit  and  confusion 
of  thought,  all  rendered  the  singular  solitude  in 
which  he  was  placed,  a  resource  and  an  enjoy* 
ment«  Throwing  himself,  therefore,  along  one 
of  those  red  benches,**  (to  obtain  a  place  upon 
which,  sudi  sacrifices  have  been  made  of  honour, 

*  The  privileged  seats  of  the  peerage,  on  the  biith- 
aight  and  other  court  fintivitia,  held  in  St.  PatridL*s  halL 
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principle,  and  patriotism),  he  gsre  free  oomr 
to  that  Ulusorv,  but  delicious,   tndn  of  reverie 
which  lends  to  feeling  its  highest  tone,  and  ti 
thought  its  brightest  sdntfllatiGQS.     As  he  hji 
with  his  right  arm  pillowing  his  head,  and  Ui 
eyes  turned    upward,   he  uneonscioaaly  fiud 
them    upon    the    superb    and    richly   paintsd 
ceiling:    where  the  sycophancy   of  the  tima 
had  depicted  the  regal  state  of  Heniy  Fits^ 
empress,    who    is    represented     receiving   Aft 
homage  of  the  subdued    Irish   chieftains^   m 
they  stood,  spiritless  and  ciouchiDg',  belhre  the 
Majesty  of  English   power.      The    full   and 
cloudless    moon     poured    through    the    loftf 
windows  the  full  tide  of  its  beams ;   and  tht 
accidents  of  reflection  gave  a  transient  distinct- 
ness to  the  picture,  that  was  strengthened  fay 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  unillumined  porticw 
of  the  iquutment 

For  some  moments  O'Brien,  pre^occupied  fay 
tlie  world  within,  almost  <*  above  the  sense -of 
sense,"  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  and  felt  aU 
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that  men  feel  under  the  double  inebriety  of  the 
lenses  and  the  imagination.  By  degrees,  as  the 
moon  shone  more  brightly  on  the  frescoed  story 
of  Ireland's  shame,  he  was  struck  by  the  sub> 
ject,  although  but  indistinctly  seen.  He  sighed 
as  he  gazed.  The  image  was  opposed  to  his 
present  condition,  with  a  mortifying  contrast, 
which  awakened  the  compunctious  visitings  of 
conscience ;  so  goading  to  those  in  whom  prin* 
ciple  and  pasmon  are  at  variance.  His  feelings, 
his  views,  with  respect  to  l^dy  Knocklofty, 
were  so  vague,  such  mere  phantoms  of  fancy  and 
of  vanity,  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  that  they 
had  neither  character  nor  conustency.  But  the 
wife  of  the  leader  of  the  Irish  oligarchy,  had 
she  not  hinted  that  she  did  not  participate 
.  In  recalling  her  words,  his  memory  failed 
him ;  the  exhaustion  of  his  spirits,  the  distant 
hum,  the  immediate  silence,  contributed  to  his 
abstraction,  and  thoughts  became  dreams.  His 
eyes  still  fixed  on  the  picture  of  Hrary  the 
Second,  bis  imagination  still  dwelling  oo  his 
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betjuful  protectress, — his  ideas  by  degm 
fided.  and  be  slept:  if  that  could  be  adU 
bkfa.  while  it  absorbed  the  corporal 
and  suspended  the  will,  left  the  fancf 
^-■i  xdJ  energetic  bevond  its  waking  powen; 
azd  Kcieti  forth  visions  of  such  palpable fon 
xsd  ra^usible  combinatioD,  that  mid-daj  cos- 
KxxisCc^  could  scarcelv  have  ^ven  percepdooi 
rxce  jc^:e. 

Fr.TS  the  chaos  of  incoherent  images  thiK 
i::iQd>  *J)e  ^rst  s!  umbers  of  weariness^  grs- 
d::j^T  Arose  a  fairy  fabrick,  the  PomoDa 
r\*«vr.  cf  vhicfa  he  had  caught  a  viev 
:rr.-ci:fe  ibe  open  door  of  the  room  in  whidi 
Sf  f^ixxd.  I:  «eecied  all  light  and  verduie; 
iiTii  j-i:..'trid  -J'.e  fair,  majestic,  and  voluptuout 
:'.T=:  ."-:  Liiy  Ksocklofty,  at  whose  feet,  he 
uicu^:::  Iv  lav,  a^ain  reoriving  the  peari  of 
Lcn:V*  Cccnb-  and  wiih  it 


-  ^jc'-  rccifd  w:nl*  uid  smiles 
M  z^ii  :^  cr-  xem  dearer.'* 


>-:i.^=!y  th,:  dv?wer5  faded,  the  garlands  fdl, 
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the  lights  grew  dim,  and  the-  rude,  dark  walls 
of  Birmingham  tower,  appeared  in  oil  thor  origi- 
nal strength  and  dreariness.  The  bower  of  love 
assumed  its  ancient  aspect  of  a  state  prison* 
No  longer  at  the  feet  of  the  lady  of  his  vision, 
he  believed  himself  chained  down  to  a  stone 
bench,  above  which  Appeared,  in  dark  and 
smoky  letters^  the  names  of  ^^  O'Donnel,'^ 
"  O'Neil,"  "  Delvin,"  «  Lord  Thomas  Fitr- 
gerald,*'  <^  Lord  Desmond,**  and  other  illus- 
trious patriots,  both  of  the  Irish  and  English 
stock,  who,  by  resisting  power,  had  been  m^ 
caroerated  in  despotism^s  strongest  hold.  Pre- 
serving in  idea  the  same  uneasy  attitude,  in 
which  he  actually -lay,  his  eyes  were  involun- 
tarily fixed  upon  the  same  grim  figure,  as  in 
the  pictured  roof  represented  Henry  the  Second. 
Gradually,  however,  that  stem  countenance  re« 
solved  itself  into  the  cold,  phlegmatic  features  of 
Lord  Knocklofty.  His  ancient  armour  was 
covered  with  the  sash  of  St.  Patrick.  One  ex- 
tended hand  was  armed  with  a  dagger,  which 
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was  gradually  and  slowly  directed  to  0*firien1i 
thick-beating  heart ;  while  with  the  oAcr 
he  drew  from  the  finger  of  his  spdl-boiirf 
victim's  hand,  his  wife^s  most  prised  and  tn^ 
sured  ring.  O'Brien  heaved  and  panted  Is 
resist  or  evade  the  murderous  intent ;  and  rtil 
half  in  dream  and  half  awakened  by  his  sot 
fering,  he  caught  the  uplifted  hand  and  gnpd 
it  firm  and  fast.  Its  death-like  coldness  MilU 
him  to  the  heart  The  prickling  of  a  thouMad 
arrows  tingled  through  his  frame ;  yet  still  ht 
continued  to  grasp  the  unearthly  hand,  bo 
longer  in  a  dream,  but  awake  and  conscicNH) 
though  still  motionless.  He  looked  around  hin, 
and  recognized  every  object.  The  light  of  die 
retiring  moon  faintly  sketched  theshado%rsofSL 
Patrick's  banners  on  the  floor.  The  glitteriif 
throne  was  still  visible ;  the  hum  in  the  battle^ 
axe  hall  was  heard;  still,  in  spite  of  these  tokoM 
of  returning  sensation,  he  held  the  hand.  Makii^ 
an  effort  to  move,  the  motion,  dight  as  it  wM| 
restored  the  blood  to  its  circnlatioD;   and  k 
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perceived  that  the  cold  hand  he  clasped 
his  own ; — the  hand  of  that  ann  on  which  his 
head  had  pressed.  The  clock  at  that  moment 
struck  three:  the  whole  baseless  fabric  of  his 
vision  had  vanished,  still  however  leaving  a 
wreck  behind,  in  his  excited  imagination.  He 
started  on  his  feet,  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
walked  about  the  obscure  and  spacious  hall, 
under  the  disagreeable  influence,  which  a  ter- 
rible nightmare  always  leaves  behind  it.  Then 
resolving  to  proceed  without  further  delay  to 
the  guard-house,  he  passed  the  battle-axe  hall  un- 
remarked, though  not  unseen ;  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  the  lower  castle-yard,  by  the  state  porter^s 
lodge  (instead  of  the  passage  by  which  he  had 
entered),  when  a  chair  passed  him,  preceded  by 
a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  wrapped  in  a  long,  dark 
cloak. 

The  extraordinary  height  of  this  gigantic  per- 
son, just  suffidently  awakened  0'Brien*s  curiosity 
to  induce  him  to  glance  his  eye  under  the  Btranger*s 
broad  flapped  hat ;  when  to  his  amazement  and 
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devil's  own  luck.  Sir ;  and  owes  it  every  taste 
to  myself.  I  gave  them  th'  whole  history  of  you ; 
and  first  I  butthered  them  up  about  you,  and 
then  I  slithered  them  down,  Sir ;  so  that  nothing ' 
would  do,  but  you  must  be  served  up :  so  you 
see ^' 


4C 


Have  you  any  idea  who  was  in  that  chair, 
that  passed  before  us,  just  as  you  came  up?" 
interrupted  O'Brien,  much  preoccupied,  and 
attending  but  slightly  to  O*  Mealy 's  vulgar 
egotism. 

*^  Is  it  any  idea  I  have?  Ay,  have  I,  every 
idea  in  life.  It  was  that  poor  cratur  of  a  fur- 
reigner,  that  played  so  iligantly  upon  the  harp ; 
though  nobody  listened  to  her,  only  myself  and 
a  few  conishures.  When  I  came  down,  a  little 
taste  ago,  there  she  was  standing  in  a  corner, 
behind  the  futmen  and  the  flambeaux,  waiting 
for  her  sedan.  So  I  did  the  genteel  thing  by 
her,  as  if  she  was  a  lady  of  quality ;  and  packed 
up  her  and  her  little  instrument,  myself,  into  the 
sedan/' 

VOL.   II.  H 
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and  fonful  ofdav- 
tbe  aCtantioB  of  the  '"p*^  of  tlie  guuA  to 
[■liMiiium  pciaoa  who  ■pytcJ  to 
datiNi  in  that  capadtj,  when  tlia  diur 
**  SoRoVy  soul,  or  aemnt,  or  cfarinan 


^  And  where  was  the  chair  ovdcndr*  aikd 


O 

**  Why,  have  joa  a  nind  to  he  better 
^uunied  vith  her  too  ?    You  are  a  P^^tj 
M  aii  in  the  ring.    Why  then,  I  think  \aa  have 

enough  to  do ;  and  if  yon  mind  your  hits  and  bke 
tbebaii  at  the  hop,  and  keep  the  game  in  y«v 
u«n  hands*  devil  a  fear  of  yoa»  hut  youH  ptospcr. 
Why.  Sir«  that  handsome  phyaognomy,  andpde, 

peoecntzng  eychcovs  of  yours,  is  aa  good  M  hoaid 
vagek  The  httle  f urreigner  is  a  svrarthy,  poor 
ccatiir,  and  not  worth  picking  out  of  the  gutthcr, 
in  coB^pariaan  with  them  that  ....  WeO,  nih 
booiish,  *  mirau'  saya  I,  <  bodget»^  saji  yon, 
5  the  talk,  as  the  great  Shakapeaie  aays.**" 
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They  were  now  at  the  guard-room  door;  and 
as  soon  as  O'Brien  had  shaken  off  the  obtninve 
O*  Mealy,  who  mounted  his  horse  to  visit  the 
guard  and  go  the  rounds,  he  drew  near  the* 
light  which  flickered  in  its  socket  on  the  guard- 
room   table;    and  throwing  round  a  vigilant 
glance,  with  the    feeling  of  a  miser  visiting 
his  hidden  hoards,  he  raked  the  ring,  the  pre- 
cious ring,  to  his  eyes.     At  that  moment  the 
expiring  lamp  gave  one  bright  flash,  and  dis- 
covered— not  the  pearl  of  Lough  Comb,  with 
its  pretty  device—but  a  death's  head  on  a  dark 
onyx,  with  the  well  known  device  of  the  Jesuits 
engraven  in  black  characters  on  its  cirdet — 

•«  Sub  croce  iatrt." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE   OLIGARCHS. 


Add  vb«s  ve  fee  tLe  fifnr*  of  the  hooM. 
Ti«a  mcsl  re  nt«  tW  cost  of  the  crrcuon. 


PiorDFOKT  HorsE  was  one  of  those  magn- 
rcvr.:  mansions  which,  before  the  Umon,  wov 
:r.o  :o«-n  n?»idences  of  the  Irish  aristocracy ;  and 
wh.ch.  since  that  fatal  period,  have  been  eon- 
v<:r:ed  into  public  offices.  For  such  have  been 
:r.c  anomalies  of  that  country,  *^where(5vift 
>^ys>  dn  honest  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
iivo."  that  lis  official  splendour  has  incieaBcd, 
::':  proportion  as  its  resources  have  dwindled,  and 
^15  business  diminished. 

Prx^u  JfoTK  House,  at  all  Umes  of  the  year,  the 
shr:r.c  of  place4)unters  and  pensioii.inongerS|*-ef 
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the  needy  and  of  the  corrupt,  was,^— at  that  par* 
ticular  season,  which  is  the  carnival  of  life,  as 
of  society,  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  the  country.     Ireland,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  has  fallen  far  behind 
the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  at  this  period  of 
its  active  demoralization,  niOTe  liberal,  than  it  now 
is  in  its  stultified  degradation.     Society,  though 
corrupt,  was  joyous.     Party  threw  no  cloud 
over  pleasure.     Fashion  took  no  note  of  faction ; 
and  if  many  of  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the 
country  and  counsellors  of  the  crown — the  first 
in  rank  as  in  talents — stood  dignified  and  aloof 
from  the  Proudfort    cabal  and  its  chiefs;  if 
they  boldly  entered  their  protest  in  the  senate* 
against  the  scandalous  measures  originated  by 
these  political  vampires,   they  did  not  suffer 
their  patriotic  feelings  to  interfere  with   social 
festivity ;  nor,  in  that  narrow  and  illiberal  jea- 
lousy,  which  has  since  broken  up  society  into 

*  See  the  protest  in  the  Home  of  Peen,  in  1790,  signed 
by  such  namet  as  Leiaster,  Charlamont,  Moiii«  Fortar- 

liDgtODy  &c.  &C. 
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iiques  and  c&tcriei,  refine  to  mingfe  od  pnbBc 
nights  in  the  faalla»  muquendes,  .ibainakt 
and  ridotloet  of  their  politienl  opponenti.  Hk 
members  of  all  parlies  then  filled  up  the  laib 
of  amuMment ;  and  by  enoouraging  trade,  cbv- 
gizing  iodustryj  and  stimlilathig  the  arts^  daj 
enabled  the  coiintiy  to  make  a  better  stud 
jtgainst  its  oppressors ;  and,  for  a  whilei  to  up- 
hold its  struggling,  but  deeajiog  manaG» 
xuresL* 

But  if  ait  and  beauty  diacoanfeaanffd  tk 
ikaaestic  di»lay  of  party  Tioknoey  they  hadaol 
to  encounter  the  resistance  of  dhat  dark  UgoCiy) 
vhich  now  lies  like  an  lacubus  on  the  pabb 
picasures.  A  feeble  me  of  imbecile  fimatics  hid 
not  yet  succeeded  to  a  generation^  whoae  Tiec% 
boM  as  their  manners,  did  not  perant  themils 


*  TbeK  lOBiiks  apply  oaly  to  the  political  ^d  socnl 
.a:cv\>v;n«  beCwteca  protestant  and  prateataAL  At  all 
!.x«i  c^^ojCY  nrely  and  diflicnhly  obtainrd  adi 
!Mo  vhit  tf  calied  iaa  torn  aocieCj.  I^tty  feeli^a 
;xr(hft^^  tx«  nnooipui  at  fint  to  render  much  iatiaiBcy  d»- 
s:ribie  on  c:tbA  side ;  and  eventually,  tboae  wlio  woe  not 
«tf«n  in  a  ^artioiiar  circle^  «cre  deemed  unfit  for  il. 


veil  their  patriddftl  enomiities  under  the  auKs- 
dmonioufl  gacb  of  religious  hypocriqr*  Evea 
the  harpies  who  devoured  the  vitals  of  tlhe  land, 
shewed  more  sense  and  moce  feeKiq;  f dr  the 
people,  than  their  heartless,  brainless  successors; 
and  if  they  helped  themsdbres  largely  and  im- 
pudently from  the  public  pume^  they  had  not 
yet  exhibited  the  scandal  of  purchanng  hesvttt 
at  the  expence  of  th^  impoverished  couwiry, 
— of  congregating  to  suffocadon  round  the 
itinerant  dedaimer,  to  squander  their  super- 
fluities upon  foreign  mifiMonsy — Mr  of  ovsrkolu 
ing  the  thousands  perishing  in  their  streets  and 
their  highways,  to  administer  with  profusion  to 
the  fanciful  wants  of  proseljrtes  at  the  furthest 
extremities  of  the  globe.  As  yet,  the  gayest 
capital  of  Europe  was  unclouded  by  the  gloom 
of  controverual  theology;  and  the  charities  and 
the  graces  of  Hfe  still  lingering,  where  the  sterner 
virtues  had  disappeared,  were  neither  chilled  by 
ignorant  fanaticism,  nor  reproved  by;  vulgar 
zeal. 
The   intimates^  the   iabUnii  of  Proudfnrt 
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House,'  the  daily  guests  of  xU  lord,  were  hor- 
ever,  cKclusively  selected  from  the  oligaidiy,  d 
\«^liich  he  was  the  leader.     Strenuously  oocupied 
in  the  barter  of  power  and  principles,  thej  ex* 
ercised  an  unrestrained  rule  over   the  less  pri- 
vileged classes,  engrossing  all  the  offices  of  statCi 
owning  most  of  the  propeny  in  the  soil,  and 
supplying  from  amongst  their  own  cadets,  the 
**  nursing  fathers  of  the  church,"  (to  use  a  pbrue 
of  archbishop  King's)  whose  tosterags  was  more 
fatal  to  the  interests  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
than  that  of  the  olden  times,  against  which  so 
many  acts  were  fulminated  by  early  parliaments. 
At  the  head  of  this  caste,  in  power  and  in 
influence,  stood  the  family  of  the  Proudforts; 
whose  numbers,  like  the  *^  race  dAgaamemmim 
qui  ne  Jinit  jamais^  seemed  to  increase  and 
multiply,  with  the  resources  they  extorted  from 
the  revenues  of  the  country.    Arrogating  to 
themselves  an   exclusive   loyalty,   as    *<  King's 
men,'"  they  mistook  the  subjection  of  the  crown 
to  their  will,  for  their  devotion  to  its  possessor: 
and  if  a  minister,  offended  by  their  pride,  or 
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scandalized  at  their  greediness,  hesitated  to  up- 
hold their  political  juggling,  or  questioned  their 
right  to  a  monopoly  of  place,  they  were  as 
ready  to  turn  against  the  sovereign,  as  against 
the  people.  More  than  once,  a  concerted 
90xiJh)ement  of  the  whole  privy  council,  a 
levie  en  massCf  against  the  viceroy,  marked 
their  determination  to  suffer  no  minister  in  Ire« 
land,  who  was  not  of  their  own  selection :  and 
on  one  occasion  *'  seven  of  the  eleven"  con- 
stituting the  Irish  minbtry,  put  the  King  into 
Coventry,  and  themselves  hors  du  combai. 
Kings,  however,  like  wits,  have  sometimes  short 
memories ;  and  his  majesty  forgetting  to  call  in 
those  who  had  so  foolishly  gone  out,  resigned 
them  to  the  original  obscurity  for  which  nature 
had  intended  them. 

The  foundation  of  the  Proudfort  power  was 
the  Proudfort  property :  and  this  property  was 
based  on  the  church.  The  founder  of  the 
family  had  been  the  chaplain  of  King  William's 
regiment ;  and  a  succession  of  prelates,  de  pire 

H  8 
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enJUsj  had  added  to  a  small  onginal  gia^t  of  kpd 
(made  by  the  military  head  of .  tbe  duuDchy  to  tlie 
chaplain  of  the  church  militaot),  a  aoocasiaoiLof 
estates,  each  purchased  froiQ  the  aniple  dotm 
of  the  establishment  This  vast  landed  pro* 
perty^  spotted  a$  it  wjis^  with  bocoughtt  (dose 
and  rotten,)  was  the  nuUcriil  of  fam^j^influeope) 
and  amply  fulfilled  the^prophecy^  *<  that  to  hipi 
who  has  much,  more  shall  be  giveiu*'.  Per  the 
rest,  the  Proudfprts,  without  one  quality  which 
naturally  places  men  above  their  fellows,  were 
destitute  of  every  means  for  attaiqing  to  emi* 
nence,  save  the  pertinacity  which  usually  ao- 
companies  the  passion  for  family  .aggrandizement 
They  were  indeed  the  happiest  illustrations  of 
what  dogged  dulness  may  effect,  when  unen- 
cumbered by  genius  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
beaten  track  of  self-interest,  or  by  sympathy 
with  human  suffering  to  distract  it  from  the 
steady  pursuit  of  personal  ambition.  Dull  as 
tlic  Dutchman  from  whom  they  were  descended, 
tasteless,  as  they  were  talentless,  they  had  yet 
given  princes  to  the  church,  and  coQimanders 
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to  the  army ;  and  stopping  abort  only  whei«  did- 
tincdon  was  to  be  exclusively  acquired  by  merit, 
they  had  engrossed  all  places  and  a)t  patrbn^^ 
without  giving  to  the  Irish  senate  one  orator,  otr 
to  the  Irish  bar  one  advocate  of  eminence. 

The  Earl  of  Knocklofty,  the  head  andrq^ 
sentative  of  this  prosperous  dynastyi  was  more 
distinguished 'by  the' family  organ  of  self- ap* 
propriation,  than  by  any  tmit  of  ifidividual 
idiosyncracy.  Plodding,  without  an  head  for 
business ;  sensual,  without  a  taste  for  pleasure ; 
the  gravity  of  his  manner 'passed  for  wisdom; 
and  the  solemnity  of  his  carriage  for  dignity!. 
Always  ready  to  scoff  at  pifblic  virtue  as  a 
phantom,  he  affected  great  respect  for  all  the 
external  forms  of  society ;  and  he  talked  with 
plausibility  of  *^  the  great  bonds  which  keep  men 
together.*^  R^ular  in  his  attendance  at  church 
on  Sundays,  and  at  Daly's  Club-house,  on  every 
other  day  of  the  week,  he  prayed  and  played 
with  equal  devotion.  But  though  religious  and 
loyal  in  the  extreme,  a  pillar  of  the  state  and  a 
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comer  stone  of  the  church,  be  was,  on  certain 
points  and  morals,  with  which  going  to  churdi 
has  little  to  do,  as  relaxed,  as  the  members  of 
his  caste  then  usually  were  in  Ireland.    He  htd 
long  survived  the  pasfuon,  which   had  led  hiB 
into    a    second    marriage    with    I^ady  AHmim 
O'Blamey,  whose  portionless  rank,  and  power- 
ful beauty,  had  suited  his  ambition,  and  gratified 
)ii$  vanity.      But  his  liberality  of  the  weakh 
which  she  knew  so  well  how  to  distribute,  and 
which  gratified  his  ostentatious  habits,  and  the 
pride  he  took  in  his  handsome  children,  ol^ 
tained  for  him  the  reputation  of  an  excellent 
private  character;   as  if  the  selfishness  which 
leads  to  public  corruption,  could  be  made  oom- 
patible  with  private  worth.     Living  with  niig* 
nificcnce,  his  table  exhibited  all  that  luxury  had 
then  invented,  in  a  department  which  has  sanoe 
become  one  of  the  fine  arts;  and  his  wines  and 
his  influence  brought  him  a  multitude  of  guests, 
who  learned  from  his  example,  to  enjoy,  without 
remorse,  those  public  emoluments  wdrich  were 
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purchased  without  restraint — by  the  ruin  of  tb^ 
country.  He  had  recently  been  elevated  to  the 
Earldom  of  Knocklofty  ;  and  the  higher  dignity 
of  a  Marquisate  was  sud  to  be  reserved  for 
those  future  services^  which  the  proprietor  of 
many  boroughs  can  always  render  to  the  party 
of  his  adoption. 

The  Countess  Knocklofty  was^  by  her  social 
position,  the  great  autocrat  of  Irish  fashion ;  and 
she  presided  over  the  bel  air  of  the  Irish  capital, 
as  her  husband  ruled  its  political  junta.  Pre- 
serving all  the  beauty  which  does  not  exclusively 
depend  on  youth,  (a  pas^onate  expression,  a 
graceful  toumure)^  brilliant,  though  no  longer 
blooming;  her  rank  and  influence  gave  her  all 
the  charms  she  had  lost,  and  heightened  all  she 
had  retained:  for  even  beauty,  in  that  little 
world  called  *^  the  great,**  has  no  intrinsic  value. 
It  is  the  stamp  of  fashion  that  gives  it  currency ; 
and  with  that  stamp  the  basest  metal  is  received 
w  ithout  examination,  while  the  sterling  ore  of 
loveliness^  that  bears  not  the  mark  of  the  mint, 
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is  rejected  with  disdain.     ISducftCedbjr  afaUr 
and  bigotted  grandmether,  with  prgudioes  wUtb 
passed  for  principles,  and  phrases  which  jumd 
for  ideas;  and  brought  up4ii  respect  for  fonU) 
and  in  ignorance  of  realities,   she  threw  off  tio^ 
on  coming  into  the  world,  whidi,  being  fouodri 
not  in  influence  but  in  authority,  had  no  hold 
either  on  her  judgment  ot  her  heart.     launched 
from  the  romantic  solitudes  of  her  father's  ottdb 
in  Connaught,  upon  the  bustle  and  temputioB 
of  the  world,  she  brought  into  society  the  un* 
regulated  romance  of  a  retired  education  ;  wtlh 
all  the  headlong  propensities  to  pleasure  of  t 
wilful  temperament.     Vain,  credulous,  and  in- 
petuous,  her  vivacity  was  mistaken  for  passion, 
and   her  fancies  for  feelings.      The  reigning 
manners  of  the  day,  and  the  influence  of  her 
position,  conspired  to  sanction  the  boundless  in- 
dulgence of  a  disposition,  as  unr^ulated  as  her 
mind ;  and  even  the  selfish  pursuit  of  her  own 
•gratification  passed  for  devotion  to  those,  who 
were  flattered   by  being  distinguished    as   its 
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objects.  With  men  of  ^e  world,  there  k.A 
shorter  road  to  theheeit  ibw  evai  through  their 
passions —their  vanity ;  .And  none  ever  took  it 
with  more  suooem  than  .Lady  JCnocklofty*  - 

It  is  a  maxim  of  French  gallantry  (andaxioms 
ID  love,  like  dogmas  in  faith,  are  always  niuperous 
in  proportion  as  the  reUgion  is  doubtful*)  that, 
^^  la  femtnef  quand  Vamour  eH  f^uncm^  est  con^ 
stanie ;  quand  t amour  n'est  que  gtM^  Me  est 
Ugirey    AcGordipg  to  this  canon.  Lady  Knock- 
lofty  was  the  most  passionless,  as  she  was  the 
most  engouie  of  wcmien.    Yet  her  predilections 
and  her  preferences,  such  as  they  were,  were  not 
the  episodes,  but  the  history  of  her  life.     Pla* 
tonic  or  passionate,  the  fancy  of  a  day,  or  the 
sentiment  of  a  year,  her  flirtations  or  attach- 
ments were  the  business  of  her  existence.  *^  Ver- 
tueuscy  Me  Jauii  de  see  refae ;  Jbitiey  Me  jamt 
de  ees  remords.'^    Hitherto,  borne  out  by  that 
demoralization  in  the  higher  circles,  wliich  ev^r 
goes  with  despotic  governments,  and  living  on 
those  terms  of  decency  with  her  lord,  which  the 
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world  only  requires  (for  nothing  can  saTe  s 
imprudent  wife,  but  the  dupery  of  her  husbrnd, 
—or  his  depravity),  Lady  Knocklofty,  thoagh 
blamed  by  some,  suspected  by  many,  and  talked 
of  by  all,  still  retained  the  reins  of  sodety  in  kr 
own  possession ;  and  kept  opinion  in  check,  bj 
having  the  whip  hand,  in  the  great  career  of 
rank,  influence,  and  fortune. 

To  preserve  her  Ladyship  in  this  enviable, 
but  critical  position,  which  enabled  her  to  pn^ 
side  over  the  largest  house,  and  command  die 
highest  circles  in  the  Irish  capital,  was  the  vigi- 
lant, assiduous,  and  not  very  disinterested  object 
of  her  friend,  monitor,  and  constant  companian, 
Lady  Honoria  Stratton.  More  gifted,  move 
accomplished,  more  corrupt,  and  more  expe* 
rienced,  than  her  noble  prvUgicy  Lady  Honoria, 
was  one  of  the  many  illustrations  of  that  goldea 
maxim,  <^  that  gallantry  is  the  least  fault  of  a 
woman  of  gallantry.'"  The  <<  veriu  de  momf 
of  Lady  Honoria  was  indeed  the  only  point  in 
lier  character  that  had  the  semblance  of  aan- 
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ability.  But  the  frailty  which,  in  some,  indicates 
a  susceptibility  to  '^  loving  too  well,"  was  in  her 
the  result  of  a  necessitous  poverty,  which  obliged 
her  to  love  ^^  too  wisely.^  In  risking  her  cha* 
racter,  she  calculated  only  on  the  profit  and  loss 
of  a  tender  attachment;  and  with  Werter  in 
one  hand,  and  Cocker  in  the  other,  she  formed 
her  estimates  as  much  by  the  arithmetical  con*, 
elusions  of  the  one,  as  by  the  high-flown  senti* 
mentalities  of  the  other.  The  world,  however, 
always  more  apt  to  pardon  the  folly  of  vice,  than 
its  wisdom,  had  nearly  thrown  her  beyond  its 
pale,  for  the  ruin  she  had  brought  on  a  young 
and  popular  Irishman  of  moderate  fortupe; 
when,  luckily,  her  well  directed  coquetry  at  the 
cold  phlegmatic  vanity  of  Lord  Knocklofty,  and 
her  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  cleverly  directed 
at  the  assumption  of  his  wife^  gave  her  an  in- 
fluence at  Proudfort  House ;  which  opened  the 
door  of  every  other  house  in  Dublin  to  her 
reception,  and  restored  her  to  the  caste  which 
she  had  nearly  .lost  by  that  which  should  have 
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been  deemed  an  additional  eanae  fbr  K««A^ 
her  for  ever  from  its  ranka.  Beautiful  and  wittfi 
bold  and  adroit,  tbenatnndly  fins  iliftjmiififflw 
and  brilliant  qualities  of  Lady  Hbooria  had  bsM 
perverted  in  her  earliest  youth  fay  -a  nq^eelid 
education  at  home,  and  a  depntved  one  almsd. 
Living  on  the  ccmtinent  from  her  fifteenth  yesr 
to  her  five-and-twentieth  with  a  libertuie  fitflnr 
(a  poor  Irish  peer),  in  the  refined  but  proBigitii 
circles  of  the  French  court,  she  manied  at  thit 
epoch  (in  the  expectation  of:  a  revenaonaiy  tide 
and  laige  fortune,)  the  drivdliiig  brother  of  sn 
Irish  nobleman,  whose  celibaay  was  ■-  desaied 
certain,  till  he  wedded  his  oook  ;  when  the  birth 
of  an  heir  blasted  the  hc^  for  which  Ladf 
Honoria  had  made  such  sacrifices. 

Obliged  bj  circumstanoes-  to  five  in  Irfilsnd 
— niched  in  a  large  empty  houses  in-  StephcnTs 
Green,  belonging  to  her  brother-in-law,  fdw 
resided  habitually  on  his  estate  in  Munater,  and 
consdouB  of  her  own  superiority  to  those  Id 
whom  her  necessities  obliged  her  to  bend,  she 
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paid  back  the  obligations  her  ruined  fortunes 
compelled  her  to  accept,  by-atcret  contempt,  or 
by  open  sallies  of  wit  and  bitterness,  which 
frequently  purchased  ciyilttieB  that  gratitude 
and  complaisance  might  not'  have  extorted. 
Admired  by  the  men^and  feared  by  the  women^ 
she  used  both  as  she  wanted  them ;  and  called 
upon  to  ^*  disenmofer  lawUisA,**  she  repaid  the 
dinners  she  could  not  return,  and  the  entertain* 
ments  she  could  not  rival,  by  a  wit  which  was 
always  amusing,  though  not  always  refined ;  and 
a  humour  which  was  reckoned  somewhat  too 
broad  even  for  the  Irish  court. 

A  constant  and  welcome  guest  at  Proudfort 
House,  she  gave  a  life  to  its  festivities,  and  a 
style  to  its  entertainments,  which  the  taste. and 
refinement  of  its  owners  were  insufficient  to 
confer.  Flattering  the  dull  vanity  of  the  hus* 
band,  and  engrossing  the  confidence  of  the 
wife,  she  soon  bedhne  a  necessity  to  both ;  and 
was  frequently  a  mediatrix  in  disputes,  which 
her  cleverness  and  subtilty  prevented  from  ex« 
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plodiug,  to  the  total  rupture  of  the  matiimaniil 
tie,  that  would  have  involved  the  overthrow  of 
her  own  interests. 

While  Lady  Honoria  thus  acted  as  premm 
in  the  diplomacy  of  the  Knockloflly  miinaff, 
the  Honourable  Catherine  Macguire  was  not 
vrithout  her  uUlity  in  the  domeatic  sjstem  cf 
those,  who  by  the  very  fortune  which  nam 
then),  are  disposed  to  depend  so  much  moR 
upon  the  resources  of  others^  than  on  thdr  owo. 
The  daughter  of  an  aunt  of  Lord  Enockkfty, 
who  had  run  away  with  a  landless  papist  Ion!, 
and  had  been  ever  afterwards  thrown  off  by  the 
family,  the  Honourable  Catherine  was  received 
by  her  noble  kinsman,  as  poor  Irish  €xxam 
usually  are — ^partly  from  pity,  and  partly  £rani 
pride :  and  being  destitute  of  that  fine  tone  of 
feeling,  which  makes  dependence  misery,-— and 
as  highly  endowed  with  that  stout  huckafaad 
fibre,  which  stands  the  wear  and  tear  of  capricmi 
favour  and  insolent  pretension,  she  steadily  kepi 
the  ^'  even  tenor  of  her  way/'     False  without 
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feigning,  insincere  without  hypocrisy,  she  frankly 
shewed  up  to  the  world's  laughter  her  present 
friends  and  her  former  creed  ;  and  quizzed  the 
Proudforts,  and  ridiculed  the  papists,  with  equally 
unsparing  candour.  To  the  proselyting  humour 
of  ^'  the  good  Lady  Mary*"  she  was  indebted 
for  the  new  creed,  which  had  been  the  passport 
to  her  cousin*s  protection ;  and  she  abandoned 
the  faith  of  her  fathers,  with  a  conviction  quite 
as  clear  as  that  with  which  she  had  originally 
recfived  it  Pleasant  as  she  was  heartless,  she 
had  already  passed  through  the  world's  hands ; 
and  had  contracted  from  its  contact,  that  simple 
hardihood  of  manner,  which  often  gives  to  the 
hacknied  the  nmvetiy  that  is  the  charm. of  the 
recluse.  Sure  to  please,  as  long  as  she  amused 
the  solemn  mediocrity  of  her  kinsman  and  hoot, 
she  was  well  aware  of  her  tenure  at  Proudfort 
House ;  and,  resolved  that  it  should  be  a  lease 
renewable  for  ever,  she  silently  inserted  a 
clause  of  burrender,  in  case  she  should  attain  to 
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the  fee-simple  of  any  other  more  advantagcoiv 
possession. 

"  The  good  Lady  Mary,"  by  whose  agency 
Miss  Macguire  had  been  inducted  to  accept  tk 
thirty-nine  articles,  and  a  seat  at  Liord  Knock- 
lofty*s  luxurious  table, — to  swallow  the  precepii 
of  the  sister,  with  the  p&Us  of  the  brother,— 
was  a  happy  precursor  of  all  the  good  ladies  of 
the  present  day,  who  have  come  forward  ii 
such  numbers  ^'  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,"  to  complete  what  the  Redeemer  had  icA 
undone,  and,  in  the  fuhiess  of  time,  aooompU 
and  expound  that  revelation,  which  ordinaij 
Christians  imagine  to  have  been  perfected  some 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  She  was  the  first 
to  bring  into  notice  an  inspired  work,  genendly 
thought  to  have  been  long  well  known :  and  die 
was  the  original  inventor  of  the  protestant  diay 
for  carr}'ing  converted  papists  on  their  road  to 
salvation.  She  was  likewise  the  first  among  the 
great  to  send  out  invitations  to-  tea  and  tracts; 
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and  to  open  religious  shops  for  goi^auts  mounted 
upon  protestant  principles,  toys  against  tole- 
raace,  and  biUe-oaly  babies.  It  was  in  Lady 
Mary^'s  dieap  repository,  that  employment  was 
given  to  idle  ladies  of  fi»hion,*  at  the  slight 
expence  of  those  bumUe  dependents  on  their 
own  industry  for  their  daily  bread,  who  are 
persons  of  na  fashion ; '  and  it  wa^  in  her  schobls 
that  education  was  first  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  an  insidious  prosdytism.  Dull  and 
mischievous,  arrogant  and  interfering,  she  was 
among  the  first  to  contribute  and  collect  for  the 
oonversionof  Asiatic  Jews;  while  the  poor  Irish 
peasant  perished  at  the  gates  of  the  Episcopal 
Palace,  unheeded,  and  the  needy  artizan  fainted 


*  •*  She  works  religioCB  peftiMits :  Ar  tlowen 

Sb6*U  make  church  bittoriei.    Her  needle  doth 

So  sanctify  my  cushiooeta* — ^Besidee, 

My  smock -sleeves  have  iu6h  holy  embroidery. 

And  are  so  leamed*  that  I  fear  io  time 

All  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 

Some  pure  iDstructor.** 

(MPUty. 
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under  the  windows  of  the  metropolitan  nmimw^ 
unrelieved.  In  her  domestic  capacity^  toodeeplj 
occupied  in  saving  the  souls  of  her  ndghbour'i 
children,  she  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  ooo- 
forts  of  her  own  ;  and,  while  driving  about 
from  school  to  school,  to  teach  tenets  with  tent- 
stitch,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  inety  and 
plain  work,  she  gradually  saw  the  objects  of 
her  natural  affections  disappear  beneath  her  m- 
observing  neglect.  One  of  her  children  had 
fallen  into  a  pond,  another  had  fallen  out  of 
a  window.  The  eldest.  Miss  Sullivan,  who  im 
thrown  from  unwholesome  confinement  into  a 
galloping  consumption,  gaBoped  qff  with  die 
apothecary ;  and  the  youngest,  suffered  to  run 
wild  from  apprehension  of  her  sister^s  fate,  IukI 
been  so  mucli  in  the  habit  of  trotting  behind 
the  coachman,  that  she  trotted  away  with  him 
one  day  to  Gretna  Green.  Her  three  surviviog 
sons,  however,  following  in  the  Bishop's  track, 
(the  "  milky  way"  of  church  promotion,)  bid  fcir 
for  the  Bishop's  fortune.     They   already  en- 
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grossed  the  three  best  Hvings  in  the  Bishop's 
gift. 

The  bishop  himself,  who,  as  tutor  to  Lord 
Knocklofty,  had  won  Lady  Mary^s  heart,  and 
as  dean  of  St  Grellan  had  obtained  her  hand> 
was  one  of  those  ^^  personnages  de  poiMonj 
qui  viennetU  toufours  au  seamrs  du  vainqueur.*^ 
He  had  wriggled  himadf  into  his  prood  eminence 
by  siding  suocessixely  with  every  party  that 
prospered,  and  dedicating  his  various  polemical 
volumes  alternately  to  whig  and  tory.  A 
Foxite  to-day,  a  Pittite  to-morrow — now  a  ca^ 
tholic  advocate,  and  now  the  apostle  of  catholic 
extenmnation-his  true  reUgba  wa.  a  initi«, 
his  political  principle  a  peerage ;  and  knowing 
that  the  world,  like  the  Bacon  in  La  fausse 
AgniSf  ^^  est  taufours  dans  Fadmiraikm  de  ee 
qu'il  n^enUnd  pas^  he  took  iox  the  subject  of  a 
work,  which  was  designed  as  the  key-stone  of  hi» 
fortune,  a  theme,  which  being  beyond  human 
comprehension,  left  no  just  measure  of  the  intsU 
lect  wiiich  he  brouj^i  to  bear  upon  its  myBtogr. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Having  airived  al  the  object  of  his 
the  pliant  candidate  for  church  pramoUao  stood 
erect  upon  the  pediment  of  durch  supranacji 
with  a  look  that  might  be  translated,  "  Som 
Papa:*    A  litUe  Sixtus  Quintus  in  his  way,  In 
air  became  as  pqastica],  as  his  infallible  pretn- 
sioos :  and  whoever  saw  him  mounted  upon  Vk 
ecclesiastical   knqumie^    amUing    through  tk, 
streets  of  St  Grdlan,  saw  the  most  faithful  ccfj 
of  an  Italian  Monsignore  ever  exhibited  b^ond 
the  Roman    oorso: — aU  pinrple  and   pertneHi 
pious   priggery   and  foppish    formality,   wUi 
a  beetling  brow,  and  the  best  flapped  hat  thrt 
ever  was  perched  upon  three  hairs  of  the  eretc 
head  of  a  high,  haughty,    and    overbeariag 
churchman,  —  the  genius  of  caricature  ouuld 

■  ■     V 

have  added  nothing  to  the  picture. 
Lord  Chestofield  has  said,  that  <<  of  all  nwa 

« . 

who  can  read  and  write,  a  parson  is^  periin^ 
the  most  ignorant."  This  apothegm  described 
the  Archdeacon  of  St  Grellan  to  a  tittle. 
Ignorant  of  all  but  his  own  mteresta^  his  want 
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of  /favoir  was  well  supplied  by  Ms  wooir 
jbire ;  and  the  success  of  his  well  directed  sub* 
serviency  to  the  bishop,  to  Lady  Mary,  and  to 
the  whole  Proudfort  dynasty,  proved  that  he  bad 
neither  mistaken  his  means  nor  misunderstood 
his  persons.  The  nephew  of  their  law  i^;ent)' 
Solicitor  Hunks, ~the  son  of  dieir  chaphdn  and' 
protegi^  the  late  Archdeacon, — he  bad  hi  his 
favour  the  habit  of  the  Proudfbrts  to  provide 
for  his  family ;  and  he  did  not  suffer  that  bribit 
to  wear  out  for  want  of  frequent  solicitauon. 

Pertinacious,  as  men  of  limited  intellieCts 
usually  are,  irascible,  as  churchmen  are  accused  of 
being,  and  envious,  as  mediocrity  ever  is,  h6  had 
viewed  the  young  and  hardy  <*  engrosser  of  fame* 
and  favour,  the  hero  of  the  castle  fixiiic,  with  a 
deeply  founded  aversion,  sharpened  by  the  sense 
of  hereditary  wrongs.  O'Brien,  as  the  son  of  him, 
who  had  contrived  to  embezzle  a  part  of  the 
archdeacon*s  family  property,  by  embezzling  the 
daughter  of  its  richest  member— -of  him  Whose 
l^al  knowledge  had  reduced  the  ArdideaiibBV 

I  S 
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inheritance  almost  to  his  hopes  in  the  Proudftft 
interest, — ^had  claims  on  his  hatred,  which  he  wm 
determined  should  not  lie  idle ;  even  at  the  xiik 
of  opposing  the  impetuous  predilectioDs  of  Lady 
Knocklofty. 

Such  was  the  party,  which,  with  the  addidoi 
of  Lord  Kilcolman  and  Captain  O 'Mealy,  ai^ 
sembled  for  dinner  in  the  great  saloon  of  Praod- 
fort-house,  at  the  then  late  hour  of  six  o'clock— t 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  lady  of  the  mansiai 
made  her  appearance.  Miss  Macguire,  however, 
received,  amused,  and  talked  with  theguerti; 
while  Lord  Knocklofty,  always  silent  and  ab- 
stracted before  dinner,  walked  up  and  down, 
occasionally  assenting,  by  a  nod,  to  the  bishop's 
emphatic  philippics  against  the  bad  spirit  of  the 
times,  as  illustrated  by  the  volunteer  review  of 
the  preceding  day,  the  tumult  at  the  Struggkn, 
and  other  signs  equally  portentous  of  a  state  of 
things,  which  called  on  every  loyal  and  religioBS 
man  to  put  it  down.  To  this  all  agreed  in  tbar 
different  ways;  from  Captain  01klealy*s  ^^ 
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true  for  you,  my  lord,  for  as  the  immortal  Shak- 
speare  says,  *  the  times  themselves, ar^  o^it  o( 
sayson,'  ^'  to  the  pious  ejaculations  €i  Lady 
Mary,  and  the  never-failing  ooDoordance  of  the 
Archdeacon  with  the  sentiments  of  his  superior. 

'«  By  thel)y,  Aibina,"  said  Lord  Knocklofty, 
turning  short  upon  his  wife,  as  she  entered  and 
flung  herself  in  an  ann-chair,  with  a  very  slij^t 
inclination  of  the  head  to  hei  guests—^'  By  the 
by,  how  have  you  disposed  of  your  hero  ?" 

^^  Disposed  of  nuf  hero?^  re-echoed  Lady 
Knocklofty,  evasively,  and  looking  for  sesouree 
to  her  friendy  Lady  Honoria. 

^*  What  I  has  the  got  a  hero  dipoehef^  asked 
Lady  Honoria,  laughing.  ^^  Ohl  I  suppose 
you  mean  the  volunteer,  who,  under  heaven, 
saved  our  lives  yesterday.  I  hope.  Lady  Knock- 
lofty,  you  will  assist  me  in  paying  the  debt,  by 
saying  a  word  in  his  favour  to  the  Provost ;  for^ 
of  course,  he  will  be  brought  before  the  board, 
with  the  rest  of  the  eoU^e  boy  s  concerned  in  the 
row  last  night*' 
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«<  I  beliere/'  laid  the  ArchdcMon^  ^<  tkii  a 
post  praying  for.  The  ProYcist  can  do  notUpgi 
the  whole  affiur  being  refemed  to  the  vujloi^ 
The  Chancellor,  as  Vice^chsncellar  of  the  Uffp 
verritj)  has  been  long  waiting  to  make  an  o^ 
ample  of  some  of  those  young  moeDdiaries^  who 
are  known  agents  of  the  jaoofainical  societies,  aov 
so  numerous." 

<^  And  this  very  O'Brien,^  obaenred  the  BUMf^ 
^^  the  leader  in  the  riot,  to  whom  your  kdly^ 
ship  imagines  yourself  so  much  indebted,'  wiD^ 
most  probably,  be  rusticated,  if  not  ezpdkil: 
but  as  long  as  the  historical  society  is  pwrmifta^ 
to  exbt  in  the  College,  and  Locke  en  Govern- 
ment to  form  part  of  the  College  eoime^joa  «S 
have  a  hot-bed  of  sedition  and  a  code  of  rmi^ 
licanism,  whose  influence  is  obvious.** 

'<  Ay,  and  of  atheism  too,  asthe  AnslidcKOD 
says,*  observed  Lady  Mary. 

^*  I  think,*'  said  the  Archdeacon,  <<  that  the 
denial  of  innate  ideas  leads  irresistiUy  to  sncba 
conclusion." 


k 
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**I  am  quite  of  the  Axcbdaoon^s  opimon,^ 
taid  O^Mealy,  pulling  up  hU  itock  i  **h  «di» 
upon  my  honour;  and  ao  I  belieTe  is-  eveiy 
loyal  man  in  DuUin,  in  or  out  of  College;  For 
there  is  all  the  difierence'  upon  earth  between  a 
Bate  idaya^  and  an  innate  idaya.'* 

A  general  titter  foUowed  the  aBtertioiii  and 
Lady  Honoria  demanded—'*  Now^  honour 
bright,  O^Mealy,  what  b  the  preeiae  difference 
between  a  mde  and  an  tNnaie  idea?^ 

«"  Why,  Lady  Honoria^  said  OrMedy, 
ealling  fearkwsly  on  a  rtook  of  impodenoe  wUdi 
he  knew  to  be  exhaustletB,  **  an  innate  idaya 
nwy  be  any  man^a  idaya ;.  bnt  your  ladydnp's 
must  always  be  a  nate  one,  intirely,,  npour  my 
honour.*' 

<<  Pas  mai^  said  Lady  Honoria*.  nodding  hac 
head  approvingly ;  while  Lord  Kikolmam  eried 
out,  *^  Hear  him,  hear  him  P 

*^  You  are  aware,  my  Lord,'.*  c^otttinutd  the 
Archdeacon,  returning  to  the  ohaige^  ^^^hftt 
this  Mr.  0*Brien,  who  affected  to  iiO|iiLa^ 
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Knocklofty'fl  horses,  when  thej  had  stopped'of 
themselves,  is — '^ 

^'  That  is  not  true,**  interrupted  Lady  KnodL^ 
lofty,  vehemently  and  haughtily ;  ''it  is  utteriy 
fulse :  the  horses  were  quite  unmanageable,  ml 
both  Lady  Honoria  and  myself  would  hivv 
been  dashed  to  pieces,  but  for  the  interferenoe 
of  this  Mister  O^Brien,  who  had  the  humamrp 
to  risk  his  life,  and  save  ours.  Is  it  not  tme, 
Lady  Honoria  ?*' 

*^  I'll  schwear  to  that,^  said  Lady  Honora, 
in  the  tone  and  accent  of  the  Jew,  in  the  School 
for  Scandal. 

^'  Well,  then,"  continued  the  pertinarious 
Archdeacon,  ^^this  saviour  of  her  ladyship^slife 
is  the  youth,  my  lord,  who,  in  the  historied 
society,  made  a  sort  of  killing-no-murder  oration 
on  the  death  of  Caesar ;  defending  the  regicide 
act  of  Brutus  upon  a  great  principle  of  popular 
right,  applicable  to  all  times  ;  taking  oooasibD, 
apropos  to  nothing  at  all,  to  introduce  an  invectife 
against  those  whom  he  called  the  Dictators  of  Ire^ 
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land,  and  Bketching  three  illustrious  diar^cten 
high  in  the  Irish  government,  as  the  triumyirajte, 
who,  with  the  same  patricidal  views  as  those  of  the 
Roman  triumvirs,  wanted  only  the  courage  and 
the  talents  to  effect  the  same  ends.  The  speech 
got  inta  the  oppottUoQ  journal^  which  compli- 
mented the  speaker  with  the  title  of  the  Irish 
Mirabeau,  an  imitation  of  whose  eloquence,  by 
the  by,  he  gave  us  last  night  at  the  castle/' 

^*  Indeed  T  said  Lord  Enocklofty,  pausing  in 
his  measured  pace  before^his  wife:  **  and  is  this 
the  person.  Lady  Knoeklofty,  whom  you 
brought  forward,  as  I  hear  you  did,  in  so  ex* 
traordinary  a  way,  last  night;  availing  yourself 
of  the  Duke's  complaisance  and  good  nature-^ 
is  this  the  hero  of  your  fiolic  F 

<*Pooh,  nonsense!"  said  I^ady  KnocUofty, 
carelessly,  **  my  ircdic  was  every  body's  firoUc ; 
and  it  was  neither  as  impropw  as  Lady  61en« 
morels  frolic  with  the  sweep;  nor  as  fatal  as 
your  lordship's,  when  you  and  your  fioendi 
penonated  higbwaymcas,  in  the  Pbceoit  Park, 

i3     * 
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to  frighten  the  Ladies  Butkr;  whan  jaamlk 
only  upset  their  caniage  and  broke  Lady  AmM 
arm,  but  shot  one  of  the  poatilioiia  Igr  acpdnifc 
and  scared  to  death  cdd  Lady  Caatletowiif  vkft 
never  recovered  the  fr^ht.  Arohdeaooiiy  yea 
are  like  old  Croaker,  in  Gddamith'^a  ^Goodr 
natured  Man;*'  you  have  always  aome  itock 
horror,  some  conspiracy  or  sedition  aa  faands: 
I  wish  they  would  make  you  a  biabopa  and  then 
you  would  be  quiet.  Kitty  Maqguire^  do  risg 
the  bell  for  dinner ;  wivit  are  the  people  ahonlP* 

«<  Won't  you  wait  for  the  Chanoelkir  ?**  askid 
Miss  Macguire,  while  the  Countes8*a  mrtm 
produced  a  momentary  silence  in  all ;  for 
Lord  Knocklofty*8  solemn  haughtineas 
times  borne  do¥m  by  his  wife's  vehemence. 

**  Does  the  Chancellor  dine  here  ?**  asksd 
Lady  Knockloflty,  with  a  look  of  annoyance^ 

'*  He  proposed  to  do  so  an  hour  back,  whsa 
I  met  him  on  the  circular  road,**  said  Loid 
Knocklofty. 

''  So  he  told  me,""  said  the  Bishop.     « I  rads 


iiktd  town  with  funu  He  doeni't  nee  the  vow 
of  last  night  in  the  seme  point  of  view  |m  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  who  conndera  it  as  a  mere 
street  brawl.  He  says  that  he  has  long  had  his 
eye  upon  this  O'Brien,  who  hoisted  the  seditious 
flag  in  the  park  yesterday »**  * 

^'  Who  the  devil  is  he  F*  demanded  Loied 
Knocklofty. 

Lady  Mary  and  the  Archdeacon  both  opened 
their  mouths  at  once ;  and  the  latter  etdaimed, 
*^  He  is  the  mischievous  young  scampi>  who.  gave 
my  father  the  nick-name  of  the  arch  dsenxnl  i.  die 
son  of  Terence  0*Brieo,  the  present  Lord  Amaif> 
more.  Your  Lordship  may  remember  the  fuss 
which  was  made  about  this  scape-grace  twelve 
years  ago,  when  I  discovered  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  name  having  been  entered  on  tho  books 
of  the  diocesan  school,  he  was,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  actually  under  the  tuition  of  a 
foreign  priest  in  the  isles  of  Arran :  and  this  toe 
in  the  face  of  the  statute,  which  provided  that 
the  son  of  an  attorney  shall  be  bred  in  the 
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esUhUsbed  rdif^)  and  made  it  ISslooy  £or  ai^ 
catholic  priest  to  keep  a  acbooL'** 

^^  WeU?"*  said  Lord  Knocklaliy,  impabeiitly. 

«'  Well,''  said  the  Aichdeaooo,  ^  a  writ  btf- 
iiig  been  senred, orzatber  sent  by  tbe  proper 
'officer  to  force  this  priest  to  appear  before  the 
constituted  authorities  of  St.  Grellan,  the  peo|de 
of  the  islands,  followers  of  these  O'Briens^  and 
higotted  papists,  led  on  by  one  Shane,  the  no 
of  the  noted  Mar  ny  Brien,  and  of  one,  tk 
last  of  the  Connaught  rapparees,  suironnded 
the  priest*s  house  for  his  protection :  and  this 
Shane,  being  pressed  by  one  of  the  kii^s 
officers,  murdered  him  on  the  spot;  or  rather 
caused  his  death,  for  the  murdcxed  man  died 
within  six  months;  and  the  fellow  stood  hit 
trial,  and  was  hanged  at  St.  Michael's  Crass  io 
Galway."' 

''  Well  r  said  Lord  Knodclofty,   still  moir 
impatiently. 

'^  Well,  my  lord,   the  priest  having  escaped 
to  the  continent^  and  the  boy  havii^  ahortly 
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afterwieords  disappettred,  and  his  mother  dying 
(a  sister,  by  the  way,  of  those  <dd  catamaran 
Jacobites,  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs),  Terence  O^Brien 
came  to  Dublin  to  pursue  his  claims  to  the  title ; 
where  he  spent  his  time  and  fortune  in  haunting 
the  law  courts,  and  searching  the  reocMrd  and 
rolls  offices.  The  boy  had  been  sent  to  Dooay 
to  be  made  a  priest  of;  but  he  suddenly^  re* 
appeared  at  Trinity  Cdlege^  where  he  entered 
as  B.JUiuB  nobUis.  As  this  happened  just  before 
I  resigned  my  fellowship,  I  was  struck  with  the 
name  of  Murrogfa  Mac  Teig  0*Brien  oa  the 
books;  and  on  further  inquiry,  I  found  that 
this  youth  had  passed  the  last  eight  jean  of  his 
life  as  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  and  has  come  from 
the  continent  wanned  with  the  precepts  of  his  old 
tutor,  the  d-devani  parish  priest  of  St  Grellan. 
For  the  Abbe  OTlaherty,  you  must  know,  my 
lord,**  he  added,  turning  to  the  Bishop,  *^  has 
become  a  French  bishop,  and  is  one  of  those  who 
are  called  the  constitutional  clergy ;  renegades 
to  their  king  and  their  God^  irfio  bane  d^dared 


dMt  the  pnpRty  of  the  church  knatioiiriTm- 
pertr;  and  who  h«fe  eooaeiited  to  theabolilki 
oftirhes.  In  a  punpUet  dcdicBled  fofaisfnl 
Talkyrand,  Bialiop  of  Autan,  he  has  advneed 
CO  the  autboritr  of  flcriptuie,  that  the  dogr 
are  the  simple  adnunistmtorB  of  the  churA 
wealth :  which  wasgiTcn  for  worship,  and  not  t» 
the  priesthood.  Such  is  the  wAotA^  and  aocb 
the  precepts,  to  wluch  the  Irish  nnivenily  is  iS' 
debted  for  its  new  honourable  member.*' 

**  Lc  pauvre  homme^  said  Lnd j  Honovisy 
looking  dnunadcallT  at  the  Ardbdeaom ;  who 
was  perspiring  at  every  pore  at  the  homnbe 
was  rdatiDg. 

^  And  who  is  this  oourageous  Bishop^"*  said 
Lady  Knodclofty,  **  who  dares  to  sacrifice  hit 
own  interests  to  the  general  good.  What  is  Ui 
name  ?  Good  heavens,  how  I  should  like  to 
know  bim.^ 

**  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Albina,^  wd 
Lord  Enocklofty. 

'<When  in  Ireland,**  said  the  Aichdeaooa^ 


"  be  waft  called  the  Ahhi  OTkberiy,  and  piiaaed 
for  a  cousin  of  diat  famouis  <Hr  vather  infamous 
Count  O' Flaherty,  who,  you  may  remember, 
my  Lord,  contrived  to  rob  my  father  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  property,  through  the  chi» 
canery  of  Terence  0*Brien ;  and  who,  receiTed 
in  Connaught  as  the  champion  of  popery, 
euded  by  carrying  off  the  foreign  Abbess  of  Si. 
Bridget'^s,  brought  over  from  Italy  by  O^Brien^s 
Jesuit  uncle,  to  reform  the  order  in  St  Grellan.^ 

A  general  laugh  followed  this  narrative. 

^\  I  was  at  Cambridge  then^''  said  Lard 
Knocklofty ;  *^  but  I  remember  something  of  the 
matter.'*' 

*^  Pray  go  on,  Archdeaocm,^'  said  Lady 
Knocklofty,  now  interested  and  excited ;  **  car- 
ried off  the  Abbess?" 

*^  Yes,  Lady  Knocklofty ;  or  rather  unfor- 
tunately,  he  did  not  carry  her  off,  till  he  had 
scandalized  the  whole  world,  by  taking  her  to 
the  Abbey  of  Moycullen ;  where  he  had  built 
apartments  for  the  celebration  of  his  orgies, 
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which  Still  attest,  bj  their  licentious  pictum 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  fitted  up.'* 

^  What  purposes  P*  asked  Lady  Honoiii, 
demurely.  ^^  What  purposes^  Archdeaooo? 
pray  tell  us  V 

**'  Lady  Hoooria,"  said  the  ArchdeaooD. 
**  you  will  spare  me  the  details*** 

*'  Spare  his  blushes,"  whispered  Mia 
Mai^uire. 

^'  Suffice  it  to  say,"  continued  the  Arch- 
deacon solemnly,  **  that  all  that  was  ever  sud 
of  Cassar  Borgia  and  Heliogabalus,  and  all  the 
profligate  papists  and  pagans  that  ever  lived, 
did  not  exceed  the  life  led  by  the  Count  and  his 
French  friends ;  so  at  least  I  am  told :  for  I  was 
then  a  very  young  man,  and  such  things  were 
studiously  kept  from  my  knowledge  by  my 
father  the  late  Archdeacon ** 

^^  Lepauvre  innocent  T  whiqpered  Lady  Ho- 
noria  to  Lady  Knocklofty. 

^^  I  am  told  that  he  actually  assumed  the 
habit  of  an  Abbot,  dressed  up  his  companioni  in 
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Hionk^B  tunics,  and  established  a  sort  of  lioentioiia 
club,  called  <  The  Monks  of  the  Vine.'  "^ 

'^^  Something  like  the  Monks  <^  the  Scr^  here 
in  Dublin,  I  suppose,"  said  Ladj  Honoria. 

^'  Oh,  worse,  worse  a  great  deal,  Lady  Ho- 
noria. They  exceeded  in  profligacy  all  thai 
was  ever  heard  of 

^^  Had  they  any  Rx4x>ttle  men  among  them, 
like  our  Cherokees  V  demanded  Lord  Kileol* 
man. 

<<  Lord  Kilcolman,  I  know  not  what  they 
had :  the  proceedings  at  Moycullen  were  for« 
tunately  hid  from  the  world.  I  believe  the 
Count  admitted  but  few  persons  at  the  abbey  { 
though,  when  he  went  out,  lie  was  well  re« 
cdved ;  for  he  was  a  most  inainuadng  and 
winning  man  in  his  manners."^ 

^*  He  was  indeed  P  said  Lady  Mary.  ^  I 
was  then  almost  a  child ;  but  I  remember  be 
always  put  me  in  mind  of  Ricfaardson^s  Lovel 
lace/' 

**  And  you,  par  kasardf  might  have  been  hii 
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Clarissa,*'  said  Lady  Honoria,  ^'  if  the  BummHi 
and  papas  had  admitted  him  ti»  Beauregard^ 
I  assure  jou,^  said  Lady  Maiy,  evaaTdj, 
he  was  received  and  pushed  on  by  the  diB- 
rickards,  the  De  Burghs,  and  other  catboSe 
nobility;  though  my  dear  father  refused  to 
visit  him  for  many  reasons.*' 

^^  But  from  the  time/*  continued  the  Ardi- 
deaoon,  ^^  when  he  abducted,  or  rather  wn 
suspected  of  abducting  the  Abbess  (for  it  wsi 
given  out  that  she  was  drowned,  her  veil  having 
been  found  floating  on  the  rocks  at  St.  GreDai 
at  the  back  of  the  convent,  and  masses  woe 
said  for  her  soul  in  spite  of  the  penal  statutes), 
he  was  cut  by  all." 

"  Well/'  said  Lady  Knocklofky,  ^  and  how 
did  the  romance  end  .^^' 

*^  Oh  !  the  catholic  church  has  a  way  of 
hushing  up  all  its  scandalous  romances,  as  your 
ladyship  calls  this  event.  The  Abbess  was  never 
heard  of  more.  The  whole  circumstance  wai 
denied  by  those,  whose  interests  required  that 
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the  truth  should  not  be  revealed.  The  Mcnkt 
of  the  Vine  dispersed.  The  Count  returned  to 
France,  and  was  either  killed  in  a  dud,  or 
assassunated  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  and  hit 
property  was  bequeathed  in  trust  to  some 
foreign  agent,  for  purposes  which,  if  inquired 
into,  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  found  ill^;aL^ 

Here  the  announcement  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  order  for  dinner  interrupted  the 
conversation;  and  objects  of  more  immediate 
importance  at  that  season  of  the  day,  were  dia« 
cussed  and  digested,  with  a  uniformity  of 
o|nnion,  unbroken  by  a  single  disMitieat  vosee*- 
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CHAPTER   V. 


OBRIEN    HOUSE. 


P«n  oC  ttate  and  madentry. 


While  the  party  at  Pioudfbrt  House  vfie 
aaaembled  round  the  sumptuous  taUe  of  ill 
ostentatious  host,  the  object  of  this  recent  dih 
cussion  (released  from  his  durance  by  means,  at 
whidi  he  himself  blushed),  proceeded  to  tint 
lonely  and  desolate  house,  where  no  sumptuoui 
table,  nor  brilliant  guests  awaited  him. 

At  the  epoch  in  question,  wh^i  every  thing 
went  by  privilege  and  favour,  and  life  and 
liberty  were  in  Ireland  at  the  disposal  of  s 
ruling  caste;  debts  of  a  private  nature  were 
easily  paid  off,  at  the  expence  of  public  justioe 
or  public  wealth ;  and  forms  were  daily  vidatedy 
as  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  was  outraged 
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to  answer  some  particular  purpose  of  a  powerful 
individual,  or  to  get  rid  of  some  obnoxious 
opponent.  0*Brien,  at  five  o*clodc  of  the  day 
which  followed  his  arrest,  found  himself,  at 
liberty.  No  charge  had  been  brought  (or 
rather  was  permitted  to  be  brought)  against 
him:  and  while  the  officious  and  boasting 
O'Mealy  acted  as  the  immediate  agent  in  the 
affair,  it  was  not  doubtful  to  O^Brien,  that  the 
lovely  and  kind  arbitress  of  his  destiny,  was  the 
all-powerful  Lady  Knockkifty. 

O'Mealy  having  accompanied  his  proUgi  to 
the  gate  of  the  lower  castle  yard,  left  him  in  the 
filthy  defile  of  Ship-street;  after  having  dis- 
burthened  himself  of  so  much  of  the  tediousness 
of  his  undisguised  vulgarity  of  mind  and  man« 
ner,  as  excited  new  wonder,  that  one  so  bdow 
the  mark  of  ordinary  education,  should  have 
made  himself  the  associate  of  those,  whose  rank 
was  an  assurance  for  their  refinement. 

O'Brien,  as  he  still  smiled  at  some  of  tlie 
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Captain's  abBurdities,  recalled  a  precept  whid 
he  had  often  heard  repeated  by  his  Colonel,  tk 
charming  Prince  de  Lignc,  to  the  young  ma 
of  his  staff  and  regiment,  <^  Je  veux  que  k 
miUtmrey  qui  a  iiS  aussi  aimalle  le  soir,  que  Je 
grand  Condi  Vitoit  chez  Ninon j  soU  d'aussi  &mtr 
hcure  it  sa  troupe  le  maUny  que  fut  toujaure  b 
brave  Turennc.'^  Such  were  the  maxims  upoo 
which  O'Brietfs  military  education  had  been 
formed.  But  the  grand  Cond6,  Ninon,  Tu- 
renne,  and  Captain  O'Mealy,  of  the  Royal  Irish! 

what  a  comparison  ! !     He  shrugged  his 

shoulders,  and  sighed ;  for  he  felt  that  this  first 
sacrifice  to  patriotism,  on  quitting  the  service  of 
a  foreign  despot,  was  not  the  least,  as  he  ▼» 
beginning  to  feel,  it  would  not  be  the  last 

Helcased  from  the  coarse  and  vulgar  gamilitT 
of  his  companion,  he  hurried  home  to  O'Brien 
House  by  those  obscure  ways,  bye  streets,  and 
dirty  lanes  and  courts,  which  Stanihurst  and 
Ware  have  rendered  historical ;  but  which  aie 
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now  the  purlieus  of  a  squalid  iodigenoe,  that 
turns  aside  the  eye  of  charity  by  the  filth  or 
vice  which  accompanies  its  wretchedness. 

Threading  the  disgusting  mazes  of  the  liber- 
ties, where  epidemic  maladies  are  perpetuated  by 
helpless,  hopeless,  irremediable  poverty,  his  heart 
recoiled,  and  his  senses  sickened.  Figures  and 
faces  presented  themselvei  at  evexy  step,  in 
which  the  impress  of  crime,  or  the  traces  of 
faminqpleft  scarcely  a  human  feature :  and  this 
too  almost  in  sight  of  the  architectural  cupolas 
and  gilded  vanes  of  the  seat  of  that  government, 
which  was  answerable  for  eveiy  combination, 
that  had  contributed  to  produce  such  an  unpa-< 
ralleled  order  of  things. 

To  these  painful  impressions  succeeded  re« 
flections,  rapid  as  his  steps,  on  his  own  reo^t 
adventures, — the  occurrences  of  the  preceding 
day  and  night— his  liberation— his  liberatress. 
The  ring  so  mysteriously  exchanged  for  one  not 
unknown,  nor  unconnected  with  his  former  life; 
the  perpetual  apparition  of  that  wild,  and  to  his 
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■pprehensaon,  supernatural  figiue  ;  the  te 
too  that  awaited  him  at  the  ccdlege,  wkm 
he  well  knew  that  he  was  alteady  w>t<Mi 
and  above  all,  the  annojanoe  which  he  moa 
have  occasioned  to  his  fiither^  who,  after  m 
afaaence  of  three  mooths,  had  just  returned  ■ 
time  to  witness  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  m, 
all  recurred  to  his  imaginatum.  He  was  almat 
certain  that  he  bad  seen  Liord  AiraniiioK  at  tk 
gable  window  of  the  attic  on  the  precedipgeMi> 
iog;  and,  that  the  paternal  door  h»^  been  domi 
against  him  in  a  moment  of  sucxh  exifiencv,  wm 
a  proof  how  much  and  how  deeply  he  had  ik 
curred  the  displeasure  of  one,  who  HaH  but  loo 
many  annoyances  to  contend  against. 

It  was  at  thb  point  of  a  reverie  (^rfiich  bai 
more  than  once  made  him  lose  his  way  sod 
obliged  him  to  apply  for  informatioQ  as  to  the 
shortest  cut  to  Watling-street),  that  he  reached 
O'Brien  House.  It  seemed  to  him  to  wes 
more  than  its  usual  air  of  sad  and  sombre  dila- 
pidation.   The  e\'emng  was  bleak  and  gkioay. 
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A  drizzling  rain  was  b^inning  to  fall,  and 
giists  of  wind  were  blowing  down  the  nrer,  to 
which  the  solitary  and  isolated  mansion  stood 
ttngularly  exposed.  Almost  all  the  window- 
shutters  were  closed;  and  some  loose  papers 
flaunting  in  the  wind  and  hanging  on  the  walls, 
intimated  that  an  auction  had  taken  place  there 
since  the  previous  night.  With  a  sinking  heart 
he  tore  down  one  of  these  advertisements,  and 
could  just  make  out  from  the  fragment,  the 
words  ^*  sherifTs  sale — inch  of  candle  » valuable 
antiquities— materials  of  the  house  to  be  sold-* 
fine  old  carved  oak  chimney-piece.^  One  of 
the  old  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood,  familiarly 
stopping  and  reading  over  0*Brien's  shoulder, 
exdiumed, 

*^  Why,  then,  they  had  better  take  it  down 
while  it  stands ;  for  sorrow  long  will  it  keep  to- 
gether.  See  there.  Sir,  there's  a  beam  that*s 
green  and  soaked  with  the  wet,  giving  way 
already.  I  tould  th'  ould  woman  that,  a  week 
ago  and  more ;  and  if  you  are  a  frind  of  the 
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family,  you'd  be  doing  well    to   tell  them  the 


same." 


OBrien  thanked  her  for  her  ioformatioDy  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  knocked  at  the  door.  He 
had  repeated  his  knock,  before  the  window  in  tk 
gable  was  slowly  opened,  and  a  head  as  sodde^T 
drawn  in  as  it  was  put  out.  After  the  dckrof 
a  few  minutes,  the  door  was  opened  by  Rofani. 

"  So,  Robin,''  said  O'Brien,  a  little  staitU 
at  the  appearance  of  the  porter,  not  only  with- 
out his  livery,  but  without  shoes  and  stockii^; 
"  is  my  father  at  home  ?" 

^^  My  lard's  not  at  home,*^  was  the  mechaoial 
reply. 

"  Not  at  home !  why  he  arrived  in  town  lad 
night,  did  he  not  ?*' 

**  Ay,  did  he,"  said  Robin ;  *«  but  my  laid's 
not  at  home  now.'* 

^^  Pooh  !*'  said  Murrogh,  passing  impataendy 
by  him  ;  then  suddenly  stopping,  as  Robin 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  he  asked,  *^  Wheie 
is  your  mother  ?  where  is  Alice  ?^* 
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^^  There/^  said  Robin,  pointing  to  a  parlour 
on  the  left,  which  had  never  more  than  one  win- 
dow unshuttered,  for  nearly  a  century. 

Murrogh  turned  in  to  speak  with  the  scarcely 
more  human,  though  more  communicative  Alice ; 
but  his  blood  chilled,  and  be  stood  fixed  to  the 
threshold,  as  he  gazed  round  him.  Dark  and 
desolate,  the  spacious  empty  room  was  only 
lighted  by  a  single  tallow  candle,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  corpse  of  old  Alice,  which  was 
stretched  on  a  mattress,  and  shrouded  in  a  sheet. 
The  sight  of  death,  under  all  its  forms,  is  dread- 
ful to  the  young,  to  whom  life  is  an  eternity. 
After  a  short  pause,  O'^Brien  demanded, 

«  When  did  she  die  ?" 

The  graceless  progeny  of  the  old  woman,  as  he 
stood  coolly  peeling  and  eating  a  turnip,  an- 
swered, ^^  Last  night,  shure." 

"Ofwhatdidshedie?'' 

^*  I  don't  know,  shure.^^ 

*^  She  was  alive  yesterday?*^ 
Ay,'*  said  Bobin,  filling  his  mouth  with  the 
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^>:  slice  of  his  turnip,  and  shutting  up  his  daip 
kn^fe,  his  onlv  propertv. 

t.VBnen,  in  equal  disg:ustat  theliringandtbe 
dead,  moved  a  waT,  shuddering:  and  slowly  and 
mechanically  mounted  the  broad,  old,  crealof 
>:i:rN  He  was  proceeding  to  the  sitting-Rm 
on  ihe  fir^t  floor*  w  hen  Robin,  with  more  thai 
womed  energy,  sprung  after  him,  and  catdiBf 
hira  by  the  coat,  cried  emphatically,  "  Shuren; 
lard's  not  at  home — ^no,  in  troth/' 

O'Brien  shook  him  off,  thou^  almost  temptnl 
to  believe  him  from  his  earnestness.  He  thiw 
back  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  and  fomid 
\i  empty.  It  was  a  long,  low  room,  which  ran 
nearly  through  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the 
house :  save  only  where  stood  a  dark  closet, 
which  lay  at  the  further  extremity,  and  led  by  a 
narrow  passage  to  a  flight  of  steep  stairs  that 
ascended  to  the  attics. 

O'Brien  entered  the  room  ;  the  door  of  the 
closet  was  suddenly  shut,  as  if  by  a  blast  of 
wind ;  but  he  heard,  or  fancied  that  he  heaid,  a 
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light  retreating  step.  He  flew  to  the  door,  but 
could  not  open  it. 

*'  There  is  certainly,  Robin,  some  one  in  this 
closet" 

*^  My  lard's  not  at  home  any  how,**'  said 
Robin,  with  a  dogged  air;  and  O'Brien  was 
again  inclined  to  l)elieve  that  he  told  truth,  and 
to  think  that  his  own  gloomy  and  heated  ima- 
gination had  deceived  him.  Not  doubting,  how- 
ever, that  Lord  Arranmore  would  sleep  (perhaps 
for  the  last  time)  in  this  miserable  ^^  home  ;^'  and 
struck  with  the  little  or  no  anxiety  he  had  ex- 
pressed relative  to  his  son's  late  peculiar  situation, 
he  resolved  to  await  his  arrival ;  and  not  to  return 
to  college,  till  the  darkness  of  the  night  should 
shroud  his  own  somewhat  disorderly  appearance. 
He  had  slept  on  the  guard-house  settle  in  his 
clothes  (if  that  short  feverish  slumber  he  had 
taken  for  an  hour  after  daylight  could  be  called 
sleep)  ;  and  the  anxiety,  fatigue,  and  dissipation 
of  the  previous  night  had  impressed  their  traces 
on  his  countenance.     Fortunately,  a  substantial 
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luDcheoD,  taken  with  O'Mealy  in  the  gimd- 
r>:->ci,  rendered  him  independent  of  that  refioh- 
ment,  which  his  father's  house  could  not  affcvd; 
for  there  -^  pale  fast  that  with  the  gods  dodr 
diet"  seemed  toliaTe  established  his  reign. 

At  nj  time,  since  the  return  of  the  heir  of 

O'Brien  House,  had  its  appearance  been  suitabk 

10   the  rank  of    its    possessor.       The  greater 

number  of  its  nests  and    closets,   bj  courteij 

called    rooms,   were    utterly     dilapidated   ind 

unfurnished ;  exhibiting  upon    their  walls,  and 

in  their  fixtures,  curious  relics  of  the  style  of 

fitting  up  houses  in  Ireland,  in  former  times; 

when  even  the  hangings  were  not  permanent, 

when  the  walls  werelcfk  bare  and  rude ;  and  whcB^ 

on  the  removal  of  the  family  into  the  oounbT i 

the  scantiness  of  the  furniture  obliged  them  to 

carry  away  the  carpeting,  cloth,  or  leather,  that 

covered  out  the  brick  and  mortar, — and  nothing 

but  doors,  windows,  and  chimney-pieces,   ic- 

mained  stationary.     Thus,  howerer,  it  was,  in 

the  gorgeous  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth; 
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when  a  princess  of  the  blood,  and  the  greatest 
heiress  in  the  world,*  travelled  from  her  house 
in  Paris,  to  her  chateaux  in  the  provinces,  with 
her  sumpter  mules  laden  with  the  beds,  on 
which  herself  and  her  court  slept  alike  in  town 
and  country.  Comfort  and  order  are  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  free  people;  and  the  French  and 
the  Irish,  who  had  not  then  tasted  of  the 
blessings  of  constitutional  liberty,  were  alike  re- 
mote from  all  its  accessary  advantages:  both  were, 
even  then,  centuries  behind  England  and  Hol- 
land, in  all  the  accommodations  of  domestic  life. 
The  only  room  furnished  in  O'Brien  House, 
was  the  great  drawing-room,  as  it  was  pompously 
celled  by  its  lord ;  though  its  dimensions  alone 
justified  the  description,  by  a  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  apartments.  Even  this  state 
chamber  was  destitute  of  every  modem  com- 
fort No  window  closed,  no  door  (and  there 
were  four  opening  into  the  room)  hung  firmly 
and  freely  on  its  hinges.  All  that  an  old, 
£aded  and  moth-eaten  tapestry  carpet  did  not 

*  Madame  de  Montpc  osier. 
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coTcr  of  the  black  oak  narrow-ribbed  floor,  »» 
mouldered  into  rat-holes  ;   and  nothing  d  die 
original  fixtures  remained  whole  and  comphie. 
but  a  superb  and  curious  chimnej-piece,  of  tk 
famous  black  oak  of  the  once  celebrated  wood 
of  Shilelah,  the  shelter  of  so  many  rebel  heads, 
and  the  despair  of  so  many  English  cfaieftibi 
of  the  Pale.     This  chimney-piece  rose  from  tie 
surface  on  either  side,  and  canopied,  on  ia^ 
the  spacious^  open,  and  ungrated  hearth.    It 
was  curiously  carved ;     and    its   delicate  and 
lal^oriiHis  minutiae  were   not   unworthy  of  the 
chisel  of  Gibbons.     It  was  crowned   with  the 
arms  and  supporters  of  the    0*Brien   familj, 
surmounted  by  the  royal  Irish  crown;    under 
which  was  carved  upon  a  label,  and  in  old  Irish 
characters    ^^Thou   who  madest    heaven  and 
earth,  bless  this  house,  which  Murrogh  O'Brien 
and  Onor    his   wife   caused    to    be    raised  in 
the  year  . .  • .  .^*      The   date   was    worn    out; 
but  it  was  a  tradition,  that  the  house  had  beoi 
occupied  by  the  O'Brien  family,  moe  the  mgn 
of  Ehiabeth,  whom  fiivourite,  (for  the  maiden 
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queen  had  always  a  pet  Irishman),  the  Lord 
Thomond,  her  privy  counsellor  and  president 
of  Munster,  was  the  Murrogh  O^Brien  men- 
tioned in  the  carving.  This  house  was  likewise 
the  ^^  lodging,"  whence  the  famous  Lord 
Inchiquin  (called  the  incendiary),  the  renegade 
General  of  Cromwell,  had  dated  many  of  his 
letters;  and  lastly,  it  had  been  occupied  by 
O'Brien,  Lord  Clare,  of  George  the  First's  time, 
who  died  Marshal  Thomond,  and  Governor  of 
Alsace. 

The  purchase  of  this  mansion-house  by  the 
present  Lord  Arranmore,  after  it  had  been  half 
a  century  in  litigation,  was  among  the  items 
of  uncalculated  and  ruinous  expenditure,  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed  **  par  Fatnour  de 
Vanttquaittcy''  (to  use  a  phrase  of  Rabelais); 
and  the  only  fiirniture  he  had  thrown  into  it 
was  so  adopted  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  that 
the  withdrawing-room  of  O'Brien  House,  would, 
in  the  present  day,  have  made  the  glory  of  a 
genuine  collector;  and  have  rivalled  the  glass 
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closet,    blue  room,    and    Holbein   chamber  cf 
Strawberry  Hill.     There,  had  stood  the  famoo 
harp  of  Brian  BorrO,  now  the  choicest  speczmn 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Irish  Universitj.    Tbcfe^ 
too,  was  treasured  the  beautiful  ebonj  croatf, 
tipped  with  gold,  so  powerfully  wielded  m  the 
Abbey  of  Quin,   by   the    celebrated  O'Brien, 
Bishop  of  Killaloo^  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day; 
a  bishoprick  which  (said  a  label  attached  to  tbe 
crosier),  "  none  could  enjoy  without  the  consent 
of  the  Mac-i-Brien,''  the  Tanist   of  the  day. 
There,  flaunted,  **  all  tattered  and  torn,"  over 
an  old  Indian  screen,  the  "rich  foot-doth  of 
black  velvet,  trimmed  up  with  gold  and  siiwr 
lace,'*  bequeathed  in  the  will  of  the  great  Ladv 
Thomond,  167S,  together  with  her  '<  counter- 
pane of  tawny  satin,  quilted  with  silken  twist.^ 
There,  likewise  stood  much  of  the  rich  plunder 
of  Malahide  Castle,  the  cabinets  and  portraits 
of  the  Talbots;  given  by  Corbett  during  the 
time  that  most  beautiful  of  the  caatellated  res^ 
dences  of  the  English  lords  of  the  Pale  was  in  his 
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poesession,  to  his  firiend  and  brother  oflBcer  lochi- 
quin :  together  with  such  tables  and  chairs,  such 
stools  and  voydores,  buhles  and  bufiPets,  as  had 
gone  out  of  fashion  with  the  battle  of  the  Boyne ; 
and  have  come  in,  as  anti-rerolutionary  and 
loyal,  during  the  late  reaction  of  all  that  is  old 
and  useless,  over  all  that  is  new  and  serviceable. 

Such  relics,  however,  with  their  historical 
recollections,  will  always  have  the  fanci* 
ful  and  imaginative  on  their  side  ;  and  the 
young  student  of  the  University,  in  the 
visits  he  had  paid  to  his  father's  antiquated 
mansion,  had  examined  them  with  intense 
curiosity  and  interest ;  more  especially  the  fine 
old  portraits,  in  their  carved  oak  frames,  of  the 
hcidy  brave,  and  beautiful  race  from  which  he 
was  descended. 

Now,  however,  he  was  struck  even  to  sorrow- 
ful amazement,  on  the  life  nerve  of  that  family 
pride,  so  curiously  mingled  with  his  democratic 
opinions, '-an  amalgamation  of  incompatibles, 
which  forms  the  weakness  of  almost  all  the 
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liberal  descc^ndants  of  the  great  feudal  familioi 
both  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish.     A  total  change 
had  been  effected  in  the  apartment,  since  he  list 
had  visited  it     The  portraits  of  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloo,  of  Marshal  Thomond,  and  of  the  beau- 
tiful Lady  Mary  O'Brien  of    King  CharW« 
court,  were  gone.    So  were  the  exquisite  crozier 
of  the   Abbot  of  Quin,  the    screen,  tlie  foot- 
cloth,  and  the  counterpane  of  the  great  Ladj 
Thoniond, — relics  which  O'Brien  had  often  seen 
his  father  kiss  with  pious  reverence.     The  cabi- 
nets and  curious  carved  altar-piece  of  Malahide 
Ca>tle  still  remained ;  but  they  were  packed  up 
carefully,  and  labelled,  *'*  purchased  by  Colonel 
Talbot,  of  Malahide  Castle,  duty  to  be  paid 
by  the  purchaser."     Nothing,  of  all  the  objects 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  with  in* 
terest  and  pride,  was  there,  save  a  comer  cup- 
board, (or,  as  it  was  called,  bufiet),  so  incor- 
])orated    with  the  waUs  as  to  be  ioimoveable^ 
two  arm-chairs  on   either  side    the   fire-plaoe» 
and   an  old    table    with  twisted    legs,   (called. 
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from  its  hexapodal  basis,  a  spider  table).  These 
were  chalked  *^  unsold/^  On  the  latter  was  a 
pile  of  very  old  books,  with  a  label,  *^  sold  for 
waste  paper  to  Sheriff  Vance,  grocer,  Capel- 
street."'  O'Brien  sighed  deeply  as  he  looked 
over  them.  They  were,  an  odd  volume  of  Dug- 
dale's  Baronage ;  Spelman,  much  torn  and  de- 
faced ;  Selden  and  Bracton  complete,  but  soiled ; 
Howard's  Popery  Laws;  a  copy  of  the  Penal  Sta- 
tutes, and  a  volume  of  Collins,  which  was  marked 
by  a  strip  of  paper,  and  interlined  with  red  ink. 
The  marked  passage  ran  thus: — *^  It  is  a 
rule  that  an  honour,  or  barony,  or  a  tenure 
by  barony^  does  not  enforce  a  conclusion  that 
the  possessor  is  a  baron  of  parliament."  This 
conclusion  was  a  point  which  Lord  Arranmore 
had  been  toiling  to  overturn ;  tar  though  he 
had  recovered  his  barren  title,  he  had  not  esta- 
blished his  right  to  sit  in  parliament ;  the  first 
Baron  Arranmore  never  having  complied  with 
tlie  writ,  by  coming  in  to  take  his  seat.  These 
had  been  the  studies,  and  these  the  pureuils 
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which  had  Beduced  Terence  O'Brien  from  bii 
industrious  and  prosperouB  calling,  and  hvi 
drawn  him  to  sacrifice  to  pride  of  family,  (a 
natural,  as  it  was  a  characteristic  follj),  thii 
independence  which  is  the  sole  base  of  the  beH 
and  noblest  pride.  For  if  wealth  has  its  vicei, 
poverty  has  its  weaknesses  ;  and  if  the  rich  en 
often  stoop  to  be  mean,  the  poor  are  rarely  eiia> 
bled  to  be  high-minded. 

'<  What,""  thought  O'Brien,  as  he  stood  with 
folded  arms,  looking  round  him  on  the  empty 
spaces  left  by  the  removal  of  his  father's  collec- 
tion, <'  what  must  it  have  cost  him  to  part  with 
these  objects  of  his  tastes,  his  research,  and  his 
pride  !  ^Tis  so  much  easier  to  part  with  ordi- 
nary essentials,  than  with  the  superfluities,  with 
which  die  passions  have  connected  themsehW* 

It  was  evident  that  a  sheriff's  sale  had  taken 
place  during  the  morning ;  and  O'Brien  suppos- 
ing that  a  newspaper  which  lay  on  the  tabk 
might  contain  some  account  of  it,  he  took  it  up; 
when  to  his  surprise  he  found  that  it  had  oon- 
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cealed  on  open  volume  of  illuminated  yellum, 
with  a  small  ivory  pallet,  and  a  hair  pencil 
in  a  glass  of  water.  The  colours  on  the  pallet 
were  still  wet;  and  in  the  open  page  of  the 
volume  was  accurately  and  beautifully  drawn 
the  antiquated  chimney-piece,  with  its  crown, 
arms,  and  inscription.  The  drawing  was  not 
finished,  but  the  first  outline  and  tints  were  laid 
in  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  He  examined  the 
book  in  astonishment  It  looked  like  a  splen- 
did album  of  modem,  modish,  literary  frippery ; 
or,  but  for  its  freshness,  it  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  one  of  those  magnificent  missals,  from 
which  the  ostentatious  piety  of  passed  times 
loved  to  pray. 

The  room,  it  was  evident,  had  very  recently 
been  occupied  by  the  elegant  artist.  There  was 
part  of  an  old  wainscoat  burning  on  the  great 
brazen  dogs  of  the  spacious  hearth ;  and  the 
ponderous  leg  of  an  old  chair  seemed  to  lie  in 
store  beside  them,  to  replenish  the  embers  which 
were  now  burning  dimly.     O'Brien  looked  into 
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the  buffet ;  and  there  stood  a  brazen  candlestick, 
with  a  butt  of  one  of  those  iminense  wax  tapen 
used  on  church  altars.  It  also  ccmtained  that 
Irish  fffor^eau  of  patisserie,  called  a  Bameet^ 
braeCy  an  old-fashioned  cruet  of  water,  and  a 
small  flask  of  that  genuine  Irish  cordial,  (the 
curafoa  of  the  O'Donncls,  and  the  par/ait  atmmr 
of  the  O'Neils,)  Usquebaugh,— or  rather  mow 
classically,  "  Uishge  buy."* 

From  all  these  evidences,  O'Brien  drew  the 
conclusion,  that  his  father  was  getting  a  drawing 
made  of  the  family  relic,  which  was  now  no 
longer  his ;  and  that  both  himself  and  the  ardst 
he  employed,  would  return,  under  cover  of  the 
evening,  to  finish  a  sketch  so  happily  b^an. 
Unwilling  again  to  put  the  stultified  fidelity  of 
Uobin  to  the  test,  (who  had  evidently  been  bound 
over  to  secrecy,  by  some  threat  or  reward,  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  it)  ;  he  was  determined,  more 

*  **  Uishge  buy/'  the  yellow  water  j  from  the  saflron, 
which,  being  infused  io  it^  imparts  to  that  compound  its 
fine  golden  colour. 


/^ 
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than  ever,  to  wait  the  return  of  his  unfortunate 
parent,  in  whose  ruin  his  own  was  inyolved,  but 
whose  fate  alone  touched  him;  and  he  again 
turned  to  the  taUc,  to  the  examination  of  the  to-* 
lume,  whose  pure,  rich,  Roman  binding  of  white 
vellum,  ornamented  with  gold,  with  its  silver 
clasps  studded  with  Irish  amethysts,  so  curiously 
contrasted  with  the  dirty  and  ill-scented  leather 
baclcs  of  Collins  and  Selden,  and  with  the  po- 
verty of  all  around  it  On  looking  at  its  frontis- 
piece, which  was  beautifully  illuminated  with 
shamrocks  and  harps  and  rainbows,  he  read  the 
following  title-page : — 

The  Annals  of  the  Isks  of  Airan  and  Moycullen, 

or  the 

Green  Book  of  St  Grellan ; 

done  into  English  by 

The  Abbot  Malachi  O'Flaberty, 

called 

Malachi  an  Leabhair,  or,  of  the  Book ; 

with  Notes  and  Commentaries  by 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  O'finen,  Baron  of  Arranmore, 

and  illuminated  by 
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O'Brien  had  heard  so  much  of  this  book  in 
his  childhood,  of  its  superiority  over  the  Psalter 
of  Cashel,  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  the  Annals  of 
the  Seven  Masters,  the  Leabhair  Gabbala,  or 
Black  Book  of  Hoath,  and  the  Blue  Book  of 
Bally  tore;  and  even  over  that  great  national 
record  (so  much  prized  and  praised  bj  all  Iriab 
antiquaries,  from  O'Flaherty  to  Valancej),  the 
Annals  of  Innisfallen,  that  his  curiosity  had 
long  been  sharpened  by  the  privation  ;  and  be 
was  now  much  pleased  to  light  upon  it.  When 
Sir  George  Carew  and  Sir  Henry  Sydney  re* 
oeived  orders  to  destroy  all  the  Irish  manu- 
scripts they  could  find  in  the  kingdom,  this 
treasure  of  the  bibliotheca  Grellenais  had  been 
secretly  conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  bad 
been  deposited  in  that  great  repertoire  (beside 
things  most  valuable)  of  all  the  nonsense  conse- 
crated by  antiquity,— the  library  of  the  Vaticaii. 
From  this  depository  it  had  lately  been  taken  by 
a  powerful  member  of  the  Roman  church  ;  who 
though  an   Irishman  by  birth,  stood  better  at 
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the  court  of  the  Quirinal,  than  many  of  the  con- 
clave ;  and  who,  though  an  exile  from  infancy, 
was  now  returning  to  the  land  of  his  nativity. 

However  different  in  temperament,  opposed 
in  opinion,  or  various  in  views  the  young  may 
be,  from  those  who  give  to  their  ductile  minds 
their  first  impressions,— many  of  those  impres- 
sions will  remain  indelible.  They  will  even  survive 
respect  for  those,  from  whom  they  were  drawn; 
and  will  cling  to  the  mind  with  an  habitual 
tenacity  that  sets  reason  at  defiance,  and  loosens 
conviction  from  its  strongest  holds.  The  young 
O'Brien,  an  epitome  of^  the  regenerated  age  to 
which  he  belonged,  going  with  its  views,  and 
animated  by  its  spirit,  a  worshipper  of  La  Fay* 
ette,  a  disciple  of  Mirabeau,  partaking  of  all 
the  ^^  glorious  faults  **  which  distinguished  the 
youth  of  his  times,  as  well  as  of  their  merits, 
was  yet,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  full  of  th« 
'^  vulgar  errors  of  the  wise."  On  those  natumal 
subjects,  which  have  so  long  led  the  Irish 
from  the  better  earner  of  national  impnovemeiilf 
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and  retrograded  intellect,  by  directing  its  rv- 
searches  to  the  barbarous  times,  so  fabriy 
called  heroic, — ^he  was  purely  Irish.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  modem  Ireland,  but  her  siiB^- 
ings  and  her  wrongs ;  knowing  little  of  ancient 
Ireland,  but  her  fables  and  her  dreams,  hb 
mind  had  been  stored  with  popular  and  poetical 
fallacies  relative  to  all  that  concerned  her  in  the 
barbarous  "days  of  her  glory ;'•  and  udood- 
sciously  partaking  in  his  father's  prejudices  and 
sentiments,  while  he  had  stood  opposed  to  hiffl 
in  his  political  and  religious  opinions, — ^be  was, 
upon  many  points,  as  visionary  and  as  fandful  as 
him,  whose  illusions  he  now  so  keenly  deplored. 
Deeply  read  in  OTlaherty,  and  in  Keating,  m 
O'Connor,  and  all  the  celebrated  genealogists 
and  senachies,  ancient  and  modem, — and  froD 
his  cradle  the  auditor  of  his  Irish  foster-moCber, 
the  famous  wierd  woman  of  the  Isles  of  Airan, 
Mor  ny  Brien, — his  memory  and  imaginatioii 
nourished  these  early  associations;  and  reooUec- 
tions  of  family  glory  were  the  more  fondly  che- 
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rished,  in  proportion  to  the  growing  miafortunei 
and  mortifications  of  bis  present  struggling  posi- 
tion :  for,  to  the  young  and  the  aspiring,  the 
struggles  which  arise  between  poverty  and  pride 
are  the  most  painful  contests  to  which  the  human 
will  can  be  subjected. 

Pleased,  in  a  moment  so  suspenseful  and  anxi- 
ous, to  have  lighted  upon  any  subject,  that  could 
divert  his  attention  from  the  melancholy  point 
to  which  it  was  naturally  bent,  he  drew  one  of 
the  old  chairs  to  the  table,  and  began  the  exa- 
mination of  the  sybil  leaves  of  a  record,  which, 
besides  being  reputed  the  ^^  brief  abstract^  of 
the  history  of  the  nation,  was  deemed  the  best 
chronicle  extant  of  the  two  rival  families  of  the 
O'Briens  and  the  O'Flahertys,  whose  destinies 
and  stories  seemed  so  mysteriously  interwoven. 

The  first  pages  were  vellum,  covered  with 
silver  paper :  they  contained  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  O'Briens  and  the  O'Flahertys,  drawn 
with  heraldic  skill,  and  painted  in  the  brightest 
tints ;  and  in  rapidly  turning  over  the  gilt  leaves. 
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O'Brien  perceived  that  many  of  the  adventures 
recorded  of  those  families  were  illustrated  wkh 
beautiful  vignettes,  admirably  imitating  the  mo- 
nastic portraits  and  illuminations  of  andent 
missals,  with  an  art  still  taught  in  Italian  con- 
vents, as  an  appropriate  acquirement  for  those 
whose  talents  are  only  cultivated  for  the  service 
of  the  church.  The  text  was  in  a  fine  Italian 
hand,  such  as  is  written  by  the  profes»onal  scribes 
of  Rome ;  who  are  equally  expert  in  copying  the 
legend  of  a  saint,  or  in  inditing  a  tender  **  bigRdk> 
d'amore,*'  •  The  notes  and  comm^itaries  were 
written,  in  off-pages,  in  the  well-known  ofliee 
hand  of  Lord  Arranmore.  The  whole  appeared 
to  be  an  improved  and  beautiful  copy  of  the 
very  ancient  original,  which  had  probably  been 
restored  to  its  consecrated  niche  in  the  grett 
counters  of  the  Vatican  collection. 


*  Mr.  Davis,  an  English  artist  of  celebrity,  has  taken 
the  higlittto  d'amore  for  the  subject  of  crtie  of  the  prtttiert 
compositions  that  English  art  has  produced  in  the  conntrr 
of  the  Raphaels  and  Guidos. 
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While  looking  with  a  school-boy's  eagerness 
over  the  glittering  pictures,  astonished  by  aome, 
delighted  by  all,  O'Brien  found  the  grey  light  of 
a  most  sombre  and  rainy  evening  grow  dim; 
and  the  wind,  as  it  shook  the  windows,  burst 
open  the  doors,  and  entered  by  every  crevice, 
cranny,  and  broken  sash  in  the  room,  rendered 
its  desolate  vastness  so  chill,  that,  trembling 
with  cold,  and  desirous  to  read  at  his  case,  he 
stirred  up  the  embers,  threw  the  old  leg  of  the 
chair  on  the  fire,  lighted  the  bit  of  wax  taper, 
and  closed  the  rattling  shutter  of  the  window 
next  the  chimney.  Then  drawing  his  chair  and 
table  near  the  suddenly  blazing  hearth,  and 
with  his  legs  stretched  upon  the  dogs,  he  began 
a  regular  perusal  of 

Zit  flnnah  of  Sbt  ttttlUxu 
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tmlncM  hr  thf  ■ni^atrr.  Tli 
Tbf  llf  bl  of  utlqnllT  ud  wM< 

Yeab  of  tbe  wwld  50 
proaperitie  of  loDisfai)^  oi 
God'e  providence,  the  BaU 
auDciently  called  Croicb-Fc 
countrie,"  being  the  last  cat 
place,  darting  out  into  tlie 
flourishes  above  the  world* 

•  "  To  give  a  regular  account 
of  licUnd,  I  am  obliged  to  begin 
world." — Dr.  Keating't  Mitlora  « 
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above  Brittaine.  Abounding  in  miike  and 
honey ;  also  not  wanting  in  fysh,  foule,  ne  red 
deir.  The  people  much  given  to  learning  and 
musick,  great  players  upon  the  harpe,  of  lofty 
stature,  and  mighty  comely.  They  multiply 
exceedingly  f 

A.  M.  1525. — Arrivall  of  one  Cesarea,  a 
niece  of  one  Noah,*  who,  rigging  out  a  navire, 

*  «  Various  are  the  opinions,'*  says  Keating,  *'  concern- 
ing the  first  mortal,  who  set  a  foot  upon  the  island.  We 
are  told  by  some,  that  three  of  the  daughters  of  Cain  ar- 
rived here  several  hundred  years  before  the  deluge ;  and  the 
old  poet  gives  us  this  account : 

**  Fri  hingiona  chaidhin  Chain  mar  aon  ar 
Seth  mac  Adhamh, 

Ad  chonaircb  an  Banbt  ar  nas  ar  mabhair 
Liom  anionthus." 

**  The  three  fair  daughters  of  the  cursed  Cain, 
With  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  first  beheld 
The  isle  of  Banba.** 

Another  poet,  however,  asserts  that 

-'  Ceasar  inghion  Bheatha  bhuain  dalta  Sabhuill  mac 
aionnaill, 
An  chead  bhean  chalma  do  chinn,  an  inis  Banba* 
riandilion :" 

VOL.    II.  L 
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coineth  to  seek  adveatures,  and  falleth  <»  tbe 
ooaste  of  Connemora,  together  with  fifty  faj- 
males,  or  gallads,  or  leadyes,  having  toly  three 
males  on  boarde ;  one  of  whom  was  called  Fintjui, 
a  great  gramog,*  or  tnirinkeyf*  of  a  fellow. 

1595. — Whereas,  in  this  yeare  of  the  woride, 
Noah  began  to  admbnishe  the  people  of  the 
generall  deluge  to  come,  for  their  detestable 
sinnes,  and  more  particularly  the  people  of  St. 
GreUan,  m  regarde  of  the  arrivaull  of  Cesarea 
and  her  fifty  faymales,  ladyes,  or  gallads;  and 
Noah  continued  admonishions  for  one  hundred 

and  twenty  yeares,  (while  he  builded  himsdf  an 

» ■ 

ark  for  him  and  his)  which  made  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Grellan  say  it  was  all  Tallagh-hill  talk, 
till  a  poure  down  of  rayne,  and  the  overflowing 


'*  Ceasarea,  daughter  of  tbe  good  Beatha, 
Korsed  by  the  careful  hand  of  SabhutlU 
Was  the  first  woman,  in  the  list  of  fame. 
That  set  a  foot  on  Banba's  rugged  thoie. 
Before  the  world  was  drowned.*^ 

» 

*  A  buffoon.  t  The  leader  of  the  wtir-daace. 
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dl  the  great  river  Suck;*  caused  anuiiiv.ersa]! 

.Soade^  and  drowned  tbem.all;   in   which  per- 

pIe)dtieof  minde  and  imminent  daung^,  Fintaii 

traodformed  himself  into  a  saumon  and  swoomed 

.all  the  time  of  the  deluge  in  the  Suck,  which,  to 

this  day,  is  famous  for  its  saumon  fysh,  called. 

by  the  people,  in  regard  of  the  bushoppes  dues, 

"  tithe  fyshe."    And  the   saide  Fintan  recorer- 

.ing  his  .former  shape,  after  the  sayde  deluge, 

lived    longer    than    Adam,    and    had    greate 

Shanadsf  of  the  ould  times,  which  he  toulde  to 

his  posteritie:   so   that    of   him,  the    common 

speech  riseth   to  this  blessed  houre,  ^^  if  I  had 

Uved  Fintan's  yeares,  I  could  tel  as  much  and 

.more.*' J 

*  A  river  in  Con  naught — ^A  modem  Irish  epic  begint— 

••  Ye  sous  of  Suck,"  &c.  &c. 

f  Shanads,  genealogical  gossipry,  from  **SeDachy/*  an 
annalist 

X  The  learned  and  revered  Keating  expresses  some 
doubt  as  to  Fintan  living  two  thousand  years ;  because, 
he  says,  do  authors  of  note  have  transmitted  such  an  ac- 
coont  to  posterity.    He,  however,  adda,  "  I  mint  own  that 

L  2 
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1526.  Ireland  riseth  out  of  the  sae  like  a 
beautiful  water-lily,  or  lump  of  Kerry-stone 
diamond. 

1800.  Arriyall  of  three  shippes  in  the  port 
of  St.  GrellaHy  8nd  one  barque,  contayning  three 
hundreth  men,  and  one  small  boy  or  -gassoon ) 
being  the  familie  and  followers  of  one  Japetfa, 
led  on  by  Bartholanus,  a  greate  sae  captaine ; 
greate  skirmish  and  fierce  battaille  betweene  the 
new  comers  and  the  ancient  oulde  Irish ;  the 
former  claiming  a  righte  to  the  place,  in  respect 
of  theire  kin,  and  Cousine  Cesarea,'  who  con- 
quered the  lamle. 

The  Irish  denying  the  same,  a  greate  bat- 
taille ensueth,  and  the  ancient  oulde  Irish  are 
driven  into  the  Fassaghs  of  Connact  province. 

1801.  Greate  pace  and  plende  in  Irelandefor 
six  months  and  more. 

is  very  good  reaaonfor  me  to  bckieve,  that  there  was  a  very 
old  man,  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  who  lived  some  hun- 
dred years  before,  add  gave  him  a  particubr  account  of 
the  History  of  Ireland.**  But  this  mar/s  name  was  Tuam, 
and  not  Fintan. — ^Note  by  the  Baron  O^Brien. 
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1802.  Where  God  hath  his  churche,  the  devil 
hath  his  chapelli  for  it  seemeth  Uiat  the  cduntrid 
became  uproarious,  in  r^arde  of  the  arrivauUtf 
of  the  cursed  seed  of  Shein%  with  their  Captaine, 
one  OoeaBus,  who  landed  at  the  port  of  St 
Grellan,  and  gives  his  name  to  the  sae  tfaeK-^ 
abouts,  which  has  ever  nnce  been  called  Ocean. 
Greate  Uckerings  and  skirmishes  bctweene  the 
Giants  and  andent  bulde  Irish,  also  the  Bar- 
tholanian  settlers:  suceesse  various  betweene 
laweful  governors  and  tiew  usurpers — the  giants 
are  slayne,  and  throwne  into  the  sae;  greate 
pace  and  plenue  throughout  the  yeare.  The 
ancient  Irish  nmltiplie  exceedingly. 

1803.  More  new  commers  or  transplanters. 
ArrivauUe  of  the  Belgians  in  a  fleete,  well  rigged, 
led  on  by  Slangey  or  Slang,  prevaileth  over  the 
Bartholanians ;  but  the  Danans,  a  new  colony, 
arriving,  the  Bartholanians  forfeit  thfeir  londe?, 
and  the  Belgians  are  driven  into  the  Fassaghs 
of  Connact  province, — only  Slang,  who  accepteth 
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they  put  on  armes,  and  to  battaille  tbey  goe,. 
Heber  he  being  sUdne  by  his  own  brother^  and 
Hjegremon  remayning  cock  of  the  roost. 

1100.  B.  C. — Gathulus  the  Ardruith,  or  Arch- 
draid,  planteth  the  true  religion ;  the  great  idol 
of  Croich  Fuineah,  or  St^  Grellan,  thrown  into 
the  sae,  to  the  entire  moane  of  the  ancient  oulde 
Irish.  And  Gathulus  presideth  metropolitically 
under  the  sovereign  pontiff.*  And.now^  He- 
remon»  his  conscience  being  sore  pinched  for  his 
brother's  murther,  he  giveth  great  stretcheof 
londe  to  the  druids ;  and  the  greate  wood,  of 
St.  Grellan,  called  Bally  ny  doire;  and  thereste 
of  the  londe  is  parcelled  out  among  the  chief 
captains.  And  Con  Maol,  of  the  Dalcascan 
S  founder  of  the  O'Briens,  son  of  Heber, 


•  The  Gauls  had  a  sovereign  pontiff,  or  head  of  the 
Druidi.  The  dniidical,  or  Celtic  religion,  was  the  same  at 
that  of  the  old  patriarchs.  They  worshipped  one  Supreme 
Being ;  their  temple  was  a  consecrated  grove ;  tbey  believed 
io  a  future  state  of  rewards  an^{>unishments;  they  offered 
victims  to  their  god,  and  celebrated  festivals  in  his  honour. 
— ^See  Universal.  History,  vol.  xviii.  p.  351. 
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son  of  Miknos^  setll^^  along  the  coaHe  of 
Munster,  to  the  Isle  t)fAmm;*tfid- the 'Hy 
Fflaherties  or  OTflahertiefly  take  to  the  indim- 
tains  of  Coonaiiiara,  ortbe  bays  o#  the*  gfeat 
sae,  aod  Ibund  theii;  kingdam  of  lar  Gonnai^tit, 
or  the  Hy  Tarti^fa,  whereof  Moy  Chdien  i^-the 
principal  sate;  and  the  Hy  *Taa&  (no^  Mac 
Taafs)  being  ever  a  pithfuil  sept,  stop  in  the 
Fas8agh,-f  between hffl  and  coast.' 

And  now,  as  halh  ever  been  in  diese  king^ 
domes^  greater  change  and  alteration,  by  usurps 
ing  and  oompoundii^  among  themselTes,  and 
by  dividing  of  ooantieea,.and  skirmyies  through 
other,  and  taking  of  preys  of  cattle,  and  forfeit 
ii^  and  reprizing.        * 

And  now  the  druids  rule  the  londe,  and  pro- 
phecy the  greate  power  <^  theire  ord^ ,  and 
write  their  mysteries  in  a boke  in  theold  Ogham, 
and  deposileth  it  in  the  greate  ooQ^  of  Mut 

*  For  the  rest  oftiie  pedig^  ciftfiA  <yBtkai%vpib 
Noah,  see  General  Hiatoijrof  bdaod,  voL  i.  p*  lO.-^Not^ 

by  Lord  Arranmore. 
f  Fassagh,  a  desolate  place^  or  Mo^Umd. 
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Ollivan  at  Feamor;*  and  the  pec^le,  s^ton 
by  one  Songe  Cormac  O'Quinn,  a  great  scholar 
and  heretic,  demanded  sight  of  the  sacred  boke, 
at  which  the  chief  druid  did  fume  and  chafe, 
saying  it  was  ah  impious  abomination ;  «nd.the 
soyd  King  Cormack  OQoinn,  still  conferring  and 
confuting  with  the  sayd  druid,  payeth  dearly  for 
the  samel  ■■      ..■  ,    ■>  j  ./     .        i    .;. 

Two  hundred  yeares  before  Cfariste^  great 
uproares— druids  taking  the  londe  for  their  god 
Baal^  and  the  people  of  Monster  rising  up 
against  them.  The  wolves  came  down  from  the 
mountaines  and  devoured  all  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Grellan,  the  rest  being  carried  off  with  the 
plague.  The  druids  declareth  it  a  judgement 
for  their  pestiferous  simies.  And  now  the  race 
of  the  O'Briens^  the  Dalcascan  kings  of  Munster, 
of  the  race  of  whom  cometh  Brian  Bonrii,  or 
Borreimh,  king  of  all  Ireland,  flourish  abore 
the  woirld,  and  b^in  the  great  Momonian  war, 
which  is  waged  to  this  blessed  day  :  so  that  the 

*  0*Connor  calls  this  coU^  ^the  celebrated  mother  of 
all  our  philosophical  schools.** 

L  3 


hiy  the  said  FIdd  Lug,  who  builded  him  a  cell 
in  the  isle  of  the  Black  Lake  of  O'Fflaherty's 
Mountain,  which  afterwards  became  a  great 
Pomioican  friary,  and  is  to  this  day,  and  will 
ever  more.  This  friary  became  mother  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  GreUan,  and  of  others  in  France, 
Germanic,  Suavia,  and  Italic. 

The  chief  druid  ordereth  Finn  Lug,  sainte 
^d  bushoppe,  to  be  burnt;  but  he.  Lug, 
warned  of  same  in  a  dreame,  as  by  a  miracle, 
escapeth,  and  travels  to  Rome,  where  he  is 
made  bushoppe,  and  has  the  Ballyboe  erected 
into  a  see  by  Pope  Celestinus.  He  hastens  back 
to  Ireland  with  Saint  Patrick,  apostle  and  pa- 
tron. St.  Patrick  converts  Queen  0*Brien,  of 
Munster,  and  Finn  Lug,  the  Queen  0''Connor 
of  Connaught,  the  kings  following.  Now  the 
chief  druids  beganne  to  quake,  no  longer  backed 
by  kings  or  nobles,  and  falleth  to  rallling ;  and 
Saint  Finn   Lug  holdeth  great  converse   with 

ment  of  Cbristianity  by  its  owd  patroD  and  favourite  saint. 
St.  Kiaran  is  said»  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  to  be  the  founder  of 
Irish  Christianity. 
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Duhbliacfa-Mac  Logain,  andfileah  or  chief  -dtwd 
to  the  Bupi^eme  king.  He  is  converted^  and 
composeth  a  hymn  in  honour  of  the  <:hristaan 
religion.  Druids,  called  magicians^  by  Somt 
Patrick,  are  persecuted  :  they  fly  to  the  idands 
of  Arran,  and  are  protected  by  the  dan  Tieg 
O'Briens.  Saint  Patrick  bums,  the  bokes*  in 
the  college  of  Mur  Ollivan,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  as  we  axe  toulde  by 
the  learned  Duald  Mac  Firbess :  and  nor  the 
whole  island  being  converted,  so  that  there  were 
as  many  saintes  as  soules,  they  multiplie  ex- 
ceedingly ;  and  the  cell  or  monasterie  of  Finn 

*  It  appears  from  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  written  by  the 
Monk  of  Fumes,  thart  tbe  apb&tle  of  Ireland  brooght  with 
bim  that  destroying  zeal  which  has  distinguished  the  saints 
of  all  ages.  He  destroyed  King  Leoguire*s  gold  and  nivcr 
devils ;  asserting  that  the  good  king  wifs'  a  wb'rshipp^  of 
images,  and  he  threw- the  poor  man's- two  beautifel  daugh- 
ters, for  the  good  of  their  souls,  into  a  deep  sleep,  from 
which  they  never  awakened.  He  had  also  the  power  of 
turning  meat  into  poison  in  the  mouths  of  his  enemies;  a 
power  he  frequently  exercised,  *^  wheieia  (says  the  Rev. 
Jocelyn)  we  are  sufficiently  admoaished  not  to  offignd  the 
servants  of  God.** 
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Lug)  in  the  isle  of  the  Black  Lake,  alone  goii<^ 
tayning  three  thousand  monkes,  being  of  the 
first  of  the  three  orders  established  by  Saint 
Patrick,  called  the  most  holy  order,  which  was 
composed  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  regular 
bushoppesj  all-  of  them  saintes,  who  drank 
nothing  but  water,  and  fed  on  nothing  but 
herbes. 

200.^The  O'Briens  now  lord  it  manfully ; 
and  Elagan  More,  King  of  Munster,  the  great 
Momonican  hero,  makes  war  upon  Con  Caed- 
cathath,  his  cousin,  who  styles  himself  King  of 
Ireland,  and  great  murthur  among  the  heroes 
of  the  O'Brien  race,  fDr  divers  usurpations  in 
Munster  and  ConBaught.* 

(Here  0*Brien,  in  disgHst  at  the  sanguinary 
absurdities,  and  confused  and  barbarous  details 
of  the  wars  of  his  ancestors,  was  about  to  throw 

*  For  an  account  of  this  war,  see  O'Fkherty^s  Ogygia : 
It  ended  in  a  perfect  reconciliation  between  ^e'riyal  kins- 
men, till  fresh  disputes  arising  relatire  to  certain  duties  of 
the  port  of  Dublin,  Eagan  More  0*Brien  was  surprized  in 
his  bed,  and  barbarously  murthered  in  prison,  by  Cun 
Caed  Cathath.-«Note  by  Lord  Arraiiroore. 
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aside  the  volume,  when  a  beautiful  vignette  of 
the  head  of  St.  Grellan,  the  founder  of  his 
native  town,  induced  him  again  to  lock  into  the 
text.) 

664. — The  saintes  muldplie  exceedingly,  and 
the  lande  being  overrun  with  them,  many  are 
sent  into  foreign  oountrees  on  the  mission  of  tile 
Propaganda ;  and  Saint  Grellan,  a  young  novice, 
being  ordered  to  Germanie  by  the  abbot,  is  loth 
to  lave  the  place.  His  heart  being  hardened, 
he  refuseth  to  quit,  and  calleth  the  abbot,  who 
wasoulde  and  deaf,  a  Bodrhairty*  and  is  ex- 
communicated by  bell,  boke,  and  candle-light, 
for  breaking  the  first  rule  of  the  churdie-— obe- 
dience— and  is  sent  out  of  the  island  in  a  bot- 
tomless boat,  and  sees  a  greate  star  in  the  lake, 
and  finds  it  was  a  toothe  dropped  by  Saint  Pa- 
trick two  hundred  yeares  before ;  and  takes  it 
for  an  omen,  and  by  Hght  of  same,  walks  the 
worlde  long  and  lone^  bare  foot  and  bare  beaded, 
through  bog  and  brake,  fmi  and  fiuasagb,  and 
ford  and  plash ;  and  reaching  t>oick  FoiDeab, 

*  A  deaf  or  itupid  penon. 
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(bow  St..  GreUan),  wake  and  weary,  ]yeth  him* 
down  to  die,  sore  suffering  in  sowl  and  sole.  A- 
deep '  sleep  oometh  on  him,  within  reach  of  tide 
and  floode,  but  the  water  retireth  back  on  every 
side  to  the  measure  of  four  caracutes  of  lande, 
and  left  that  place  dry  ever  after,  that  is  now  the 
bawn  or  deer-close  of  the  court  of  the  abbey ; 
and  in  memory  of  this  marvellous  miracle,  Saint 
Gnsellan  builded  him  a  cell,  of  which  that  rock 
was  the  foundation,  and  stands  to  this  day,  nigh 
to  the  ould  druid*s  cormach,  by  name  of  Carig. 
ny-Grellan-an-Sanctba — the  holy  rock  (^  Saint 
Grdlan.  Out  of  this  cell  grew  the  great  abbey, 
or  mouasterium  Crovensej  now  the  greatest  in 
the  lande,  of  which  St.  Grellan  was  founder 
and  first  abbot,  and  builded  a  new  city  round  it 
for  the  continual  resort  of  Frioch,  Allimandes, 
Saxons,  or  English,  Picts,  and  Italians,  and 
other  barbarous  nations,  repairing  there  to  be 
instructed  in  a  strict  course  of  lyfe ;  and  was 
buried  here ;  so  that  it  may  be  called  the  store- 
house of  learning  and  holiness  for  the  christian 
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worldey  and  gcDenll  smctuaiie  of  smotes  and 


988l — ^And  now  the  people  of  Comuiu^t, 
headed  by  their  lungs  and  duefs,  and  led  on 
bj  the  great  OTflaherty,  kingof  larConnaiigbt, 
inraded  the  tenitariet  of  the  O^Briens,  from 
West  Monster  Id  the  ides  of  Airan ;  and  by 
vay  of  braradoa,  cut  down  the  famous  tree  of 
Maghadoire,  under  whkh  the  kings  oi  the 
OIBrien  net  were  cnnmed.  And  it  fell  oat» 
that  Brien  Borrft,  now  king  of  ail  Munster^ 
stomached  by  this  bouldnesBe^  saileth  with  a 
powerfid  anny  up  the  Shanon,  and  overrunning 
the  western  partes  of  Connanght,  qwyled  and 
laid  waste  the  aam^  slaying  O'Fflahcrty,  and 
Murtoeh  son  of  Conor,  king  of  Connaught,  and 
<ither  princesy  without  distinction ;  and  returned 
home  with  the  spoylc  The  great  Abbey  of 
Moyculkn,  founded  by  OFflaherty^  chief  of 
that  name,  and  Prince  of  Moycullen,  Cdt  the 
order  of  St.  Bridget,  whereof  his  daughter, 
Bevoine  0*Fflaherty-ni- Brian  was  first  Abbess ; 
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and  this  name  of  Bevoine  became  of  great  note 
and  sanctity  in  the  family  ever  after,  till  the 
mishap  of  Abbess  BeVoine  the  Second,  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

[O^Brien  paused  here  in  the  perusal  of  the 
manuscript. .  The  name  of.  Bevoine  0*Flaherty 
was  fiuniliar  to  his  manory.  Either  it  had 
found  a.  place  in.  some  c^  the  wiM  tales  of  his 
foster  mother,  Mor-ny-Brien,  in  the  isles  of 
Arran,  or  he  had  lisped  the  name  in  his  infancy. 
The  sound,  as  he  now  audibly  iiepeated  it^  came 
upon  bis  ear  as  the  echo  of  sounds  known,  and 
half  forgotten -r-T  at  once  swieet  and  sad*  the 
general  character  of  old.and  broken  recollections. 
He  took  up  the  manuscript  and  continued.}  . 

1120-H>And  now  great  descents  and  other 
trespasses  by  the  0*Fflaherties  on  the  Clan  Teig 
O^Briens  of  the  isles  of  Arran,  whom  they  bliCe 
back  to  the  mountains.  The  Mac  Taafs  and 
the  O'Flaherties  fall  to  odds  for  a  prey  of 
cattle.  Grreate  cosherings  and  cuttings  on  the 
people.      Danish  pirates  spoil  the  lande,  and 
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put  all  to  the  sword,  the  rest  carried  olF  by  the- 
plague. 

1S60— Murrogh  O^Brien,  chief  of  the  Clan 
Teigs,  prince,  or  lord  of  the  isles,  and  near^ 
arkiu  to  the  great  king  of  Thumond,  falk.  to 
odds  with  St.  Grellan — greate  cutting  and' 
coshering;  the  Abbot  exoommunicatea  him,  he 
refusing  his  Easter  oblation;  he^  Murrogh, 
layeth  ^tone^  and  faggot  to  the  Abbey  myalls, 
deaves  the  Abbot*e  scull  with  a  hatdiet,  aod 
carryeth  off  greate  qx>yl  to  the  isles.;  The 
O'Fflahoties  taking  advantage  of  .samc^  come 
down  upon  the  town,  and  plunder  the  people 
with  fire  and  sword,  who  cry  woe!  and  (dionet 
(anglice,  alack ! )  and  the  Mac  Taafs  waiteih 
for  a  pounce  at  the  pass  of  Glen  Murrogh,  take 
a  prey  of  cattle  from  the  OTflaharties;  ^preaC 
skirmishes  through  other. 

1150 — ^And  now  Murrogh  of  the  islea^  beii^ 
stricken  in  years,  became  sore  troubled  of  cc»^ 
science,  in  respect  of  deaving  c^  the  Abbot'!s 
■cull  with  his-  hatchet,  pays  an  ^rio  for  tbe 
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AMx}i*8  bead  of  SOOO  cows,  and  maketh  over 
in  gift  and  oblation  every  caricute  of  lande  be 
haid  won  or  beld  in  tbe  Bally-boe  of  St.  OreQan 
tb  the  Abbey,  giving  in  lieu  of  tKe' Abba's 
head  bis  best  lands  idoug  the  coast,  also  600^ 
berrings,  Mid  5,000  oysters  from  every  biiss^ 
dr  kunque,^  boat  or  {»cear,  breaking*  bulk  on' 
bis  head  land  on  tbe  ooasl  of  St  Grellan, 
called  Knock-ny-huing,  which  are  ^the  best 
gilfb  in  thef  bisboprick  to  this  day,  together 
wtlh  three^boly  ciDsses,.  brought  from  Rome, 
tivo  embroidered  vestments,  for  the  Abbot,  and» 
#  <|[^eii.  cludiee.  And  so  he' took  the  cowl, 
te#  PtAteA  to  a  cell  in  the  Abbey  of  Moy- 
ebltett)  in  the  habit  of  the  order ;  where  his 
loinb  may  siHl  be  seen  to-  this  blessed  hour; 
He  was  oaUendered  a  saint  by  the  Pope. 

1161-^Strange  shippes  neare  the  harbour  of 
St.  Gvrilan,  thought  to  be  English:  The 
O^Fflidierties  goe  to  armes,  and  gather  OU'  the 
Maate^  die-  strange  shippes  make  off.  >  The 
dMlkvett  his  foote  after  them. 
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of  the  province ;  which  put  the  M^Dermotts  in 
dodging,  and  the  O^Brien^  of  the  ^Itdes.  dis- 
puting the  king's  right,  day med  of  ancient  pri- 
vilege 1)7  the  OTflaherties  of  lar  Connaught: 
and  so  they  cross  the  ^lannon,  and  preyed  the 
country  to  the-  walls  of  Dublin,  wherv*  lyeth 
encamped  Earl  Strongbow,  with  his  Norman 
gallants,  who  were  fine  in  their  apparel^  nor 
could  endure  service  in  maresh  and  border,  like 
the  Irish,  nor  brooked  open  and  remote  places, 
prefering  a  warme  chamber  and  furre  gownes 
to  woodes  and  bogges ;  standing  upon  the  pan- 
tofies  of  their  reputation,  calling  the  Irish  bar- 
barians, polling,  pilling,  extorting,  and  what 
not. 

And  now  the  Irish  chiefs,  out  of  old  grudges, 
fall  to  odds  through  others — the  O'Briens  against 
the  OTilaherties — and  are  surprised  by  the 
Sttongbonians,*  who  shew  them  small  mercy ; 

*  Speaking  of  this  event,  Harding,  the  admirable  his- 
torian of  Gal  way,  observes,  "  These  unhappy  dissensions 
were  at  all  times  the  cause  of  their  (the  Irish)  raio  J* 
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many  are  slayne,  and  many  cross  the  Shannon, 
back  with  King  Rorie,  who  maketh  his  peaee 
with  the  English  king,  sweareth  all^anoe,  and 
hoideth  the  kingdom  of  Connaught  ex  9Hb  eo;^ 
and  do  it  was  as  ever  more  in  the  londe.  . 

1179. — English  first  sette  foote  in  Connaught 
proviace.  OTflaherty  plasheth  his  ■  woodet, 
and  raiseth  a  castle  of  stone  in  St  Grellan,  at 
which  the  bacds  cry  ^<  shame  T  And  Dermod 
More  O'Brien,  prince  of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  re- 
ceives this  yeare  twelve  tuns  of  wine  for  pro- 
tecting the  towns  of  St.  Grellan  and  Gkd«ray 
from  all  pirates  and  privateers.  Now  this 
Dennod  More  was  immediate  ancestor* of 
Terence  Baron  O'Brien,  now  of  St  Grel> 
Ian,  but  formerly  of  Moyvanie  and  Cluantes  in 
Munster,  and  of  Caoluisge  in  Connaught,  with 
a  Caput  Baronicum  castle,  or  battled  bovisii, 
raised  not  without  kiDg*s  licence  in  the  liberties 
of  Dublin,  the  capital  of  the  realm,  now  called 
O'Brien's  House. 

*  This  O'Connor  was. the  laat  of  the  Iriab  moaarchs^  ha 
died  in  the  ahbey  of  Cong. 
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King  Henry  III.  seizes  on  the  province, 
bestows  it  on  one  Richard  de  Burgho  or  Burke, 
lieftd  of  the  Clanrickards,  who  marchetb  on  Si. 
Grellan,  with  English  horse  and  foote,  light 
.  armes,  jacks  and  sculls,  and  bows  and  arrows, 
.  and  two-edged  swordes,  to  the  nuurel  and  terror 
-  of  the  people ;  but  the  English  Snd  ne  dastards, 
ne  cowards  in  the  Ballyboe,  but  valiant  men, 
.  fttout  hearts  and  handes,  with  horse  and  foote, 
and  sling  and  sparth — ^the  countrie  faste  with 
woodeand  bogge,  and   trenched  and  plashed. 
But  of  the  towne  and  castle  of  St  Grellan,  the 
English  make  small   worke;    the  castle   they 
crumble  to  the  dust;  and  the  townsmen  being 
net-fishers,  small  craftsmen,  and  retainers  of  the 
abbot  and  bishop,  are  put  to  flight,  the  church 
alone  is  spared.     Then  was  seen  Giolla  Dubh* 
OTflaherty  More,  issuing  betweene  two  dark 

*  Gialla,  or  Giall,  was  a  great  name  in  the  O*  Flaherty 

ikmily  ^  but  such  is  the  sweetuess  copiousness  and  great 

.  antiquity  of  the  Irish  tongue,  that  I  know  of  no  name  in 

English  to  answer  truly  thereunto.    Gialla  or  Giail  ex- 

-piesaiog  jnanhood,  or  the  state  of  man,  in  contra^istiDcUon 
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woodesM  defioending  frtmi  bift  moimtam^ ;  bis 
horse  nwas  fair»  and  raa  m  anj  staggje—* he^  tall  of 
stature,  well  composed^  and  active,  in  counte* 
nance  fierce ;  .in  his  right  hande  he  bore  a  dartfl^ 
which  be  caste  from  bisiin  token  of  defiance 
then  seized  hissparth  from  (»ie  of  bis  caplaiaeB^ 
be  flew  forth  at  the  head  of  his  chiefs  aadigaUqw 
glasses,  so  as  to  breidc  the  English  arraie  J  Tb? 
Irish  saise  a  shout  1 — ^but  the  wary  English,  clip- 
ping  them  in  betweeoa  hill  and  sae,.  get  them  on 
the  champaign  oountrey.  And  now,  being  man 
to  man,  great  stiife  ensueth — the  English  charge 
ing  witb  their  bows  !-^tbe  Irish  hurl  theirjdings! 
The  English,  with  their  aocnstomed  art,  gett^ 

*  • 

to  female,  as  one  would  say ;  for  Gialla  or  Giall^  meam  a 
male-hostage,  or  pledge^  man-servant»  boy,  or  lacqueys 
b^gage-driver  Id  the  army*  armour-bearer,  poet;  chsiiol^ 
eer,  waiter,  butler,  or  lower  coacbmao,  poatilioo,  Cool- 
man,  runner,  cup*bearer,  groom,  ostler,  page,  train-bearer, 
porter,  confidant,  secretary,  plough-boy,  sweep,  or  so* 
licttor»  according,  to  the  word  placed  aftor  it.  Sacb 
is  the  copiousness  of  the  Irish  tongue."  See  the  Sanas- 
gaoihlgesagsbhearla,  or  Irish  English  Dictionary,  by 
0*Rei11yy  word  Qiall  or  Gialla^— >Note  by  Lord  Aitmioie 
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the  Ixitb  beCweeDe  then  and  the  Mi,  faUhigxni 
them  wkh  their  two-edged  sworde.  The  Irieh 
being  in  this  strait^  'diooee  to  die  Ul^  men^ 
nther  then  dxown  tike  baete»'--iio  irantage  ground 
k  Aeie  now— it  booteth  not  to  fly  on  any  aide ; 
they  fight  aore^HOo  merde,  but  dead  Mows-;  the 
Irish'  £dl  like  kaves,  within  sight  of  thdr  fathorB' 
imhs.  The  OTflaherty  More  b  left  in  the 
Bddvt  of  his  enemies ;  flourishing  his- tparthe  or 
tte,  swashing  and  lashing,  like  a  lion  among 
ibeep^  he  backeth  bravely  towards  the  mountain, 
ftbme  Irish,  scatteted  among  the  bushes,  fiuae 
the  shout,  and  gathering  together,  come  to  the 
roaoue;  the  English  turn  on  them— 4he  Irish 
toAe  feint  to  rune  away ;  the  English  following, 
are  bagged  in  low  moor-ground,  and  beii^ 
mmioned  with  marishes,  forsake  their  horses, 
and  fighting  valliantly  back  to  back,  doe  free 
themselves  from  their  bottoms,  and  make  close 
fiirait.  The  Irish  eagerly  pursue,  and  charge 
them  with  their  slings.  One  De  Couroey,  with 
Ins  company,  turn  their  faces,  and  fight  a  crueil 

VOL.  II.  K 
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-  A.  D.  lS40.~The  English,  masters  of  ^  the 
^Munpaign  country,  built  towers,  castles^  and 
forts,  and  churches.  The  reahn  at  this  tii&e 
in  paee^the  chief  in  his  mountains-?^  the  priest 
iD'his  church— >tbe  souldier  in  ' his  ganison 
^•i-and  the  plowman  at  his  plow.  Enghsh 
Ad  Spanish  merchants  settle  in  St.  Grellan: 
■charter  of  staple  and  murage  granted,  gate  and 
tdwn  wail  erected,  and  castle  of  stone  and  Lyme 
tmilded.  The  town  more  Englirii  than  Irish. 
'The  OTflaherties  come  down  and  scour  the 
[rfaoe.  The  O'Briens  of  the  isles  make  a  land- 
ing,, and  carry  off  greate  spoyle.  Great  plague 
^Ab  yeare;  also,  upon  the  neck  of  it,  comes  over 
one  Steffano,  with  the  pope's  apostolick  mandatr, 
Hs^uiring  the  tenth  oi  all  moveables,  to .  man- 
imytie  his  warres  with  Frederick,  Emperor  of 
Alemaine  or  Ocrnamie.  The  Icnrds  and  laity, 
aa  well  English  as  Irish,  sayeth,  ^  Nay,  we  will 
give  the  pope  no  tenths;  neither  subject  our 
locall  possessions  to  the  chuvch  of  Borne.*'  But 
die  dergie,  fearing  the  buUs  of  excommunica* 
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cones,   hackneys,  cadoc 

cloths,  chalices,  and  agt 

Mac  Taaf  makes  hard  t 

Ian,  but  tninei  the  emhj 

▼oum  to  ky  grMts  tnc 

him  in  hii  mtnt  agaiii 

polling  and  pilling  of 

oould  not  brooke;    k>  tc 

the  Englidi,— the  OWdl 

of  MuDiter,    O'Connon 

O'Fflahertys  of  St.  Orell 

1«76.— Great  slaugbtt 

yeare,  and  i|)illing  of  ti 

throw-  given  to  the  Etij 

Murfoch  O'Fflaher^,  ■ 


4Mige:  them  to  cry  quarter— Friar  Falbum, 
B*  of  Waterfordf:  Lord  Deputy  al;  this  tynie. 
1.  lJi80.«^Base  cmdl  wanes  betw^ep^  the 
CVFflaheffties  and  the  O^BrieiiB ;  great  slaughter 
and  bloode-sbed^  also^  between  the  Mac  Der- 
iDotts  and  O'Codnonk  The  Mac-ati-earlies* 
evecrun  the  country  with  fire  and  sworde«^  And 
-nww  the  English  lordes  and  gentibnen  b^Qrning 
SD  indine  to  Irish  rule  and  ovder,  certain  sta- 
mtas  are  made  for  the  preservatbn  of  EngUsh 
^wder,  f^  that  no  English  subjects  should  make 
idlianee  by  altarage,  or  fostering  wyih  any  of 
^hah  nadon;  nor  no  Fjiglishman  to  marry  an 
idshwoman,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  lands  and 
tenements,  with  divers  other  statutes  for  benefit 
of  dial;  English  nadon.*'  > 

This  yeare  Monica  Mac  Taaf  granted  in 
Frankalmoigne  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Grrellan, 
S  tmid  pieces  of  ground,  her  jointure  lande  and 
enshaid^  and  her  right  to  a  nuU  on  the  river 
Sodc,  she  retiring  to  a  nunneiy. 

•  The  eui*t  aoii%  the  bctious  aons  of  the  fint  Ev  1  of 
CIsnrickaid. 
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lS31.-*-Thi8  yeare)  greate  rebeDion  in  Cm*. 
naught ;  ringleaders  cift  off  every  where*  Great 
nkirmishes  betweene  the  OTflaherties  and  the 
O'Briens.  Great  slaughter  of  the  mere  Insh 
(by  the  English  of  LebsterX  in  ConnaughtJ 
A  dearth  ensueth,  famine  killeth  where  the 
sworde  spareth.  '  ^ 

1SS6.— On  St.  Lawrence • -day,  the.  Irish  o0 
Connaught  disoomfitted  by  the  English  ;^  weftt 
dayne  three  ^thoosand  IriA.  Greats  varianos 
betweene.  Fita-Ralfdi,  Primate,  and  the  foun 
orders  of  begging  friars.  Great  storme!  woiwSi 
come  downe  from  the  mountaines  and  devoow 
the  abbot's  deer;  he' maketh I  ofeing  to.' tbv 
three  jewels  of*  Irdand^  St.  Batriek,  St.  Rridgrtt^ 
and  St.  Colomb ;  buiUeth  m  .stone  fieoae^  bysBk 
English  mason  of  the  towne;  4leer  never  de< 
voured  after — praise  be  to  the  'three  jewela.lrr* 
Greate  garboils  in  the  churche.  Buabafpea£ 
St  Grellaii  daimes  the  Uthe  fishc.:and  woodft' 


■ '* 


*  The  defeat  of  the  Irish,  led  on  by  Teahlim  0*Coiiiior, 
at  the  .battle  of  Athenry^  establiahed  the  Eoglish  power  in 
Connaught. 
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londes.  Abbot  of  Moycullen  provetb  that  the 
O'Briens  gave  ten  acrel  of  woode  and  stooy 
|[iXHmde^  in  ISIO,  for  ever  in  fee  soocage,  not  in 
capite;  sifo  any  black  rent  thereupon ;  also  five 
hundred  herrings,  and  five  thousand  oystevf,* 
fix>ni  every  buss  or  barque,  boat  or  picar,  break* 
ing  bulk  on  his  head-land  on  the  OGiaste  of  Stt 
Grellan,  called  Knock  ny  Huay.  Bushoppe 
dioweth  a  grant  of  the  Pope  for  the  same— they 
fall  to  odds.  The  OTfiah«rties  back  the  abbot, 
the  townsmen  goe  with  the  bushoppe,  who  is 
backed  by  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  English 
tvoopes  from  Galway.  Bushoppe  wins  the  day, 
md  gets  the  oysters  to  this  blessed  houre. 

l4iOO.-*Greate  oblations  come  in  to  the  Abbey* 
and  tributary  offers  from  the  great  Irish  famihea 
at  the  ould  bkx)d.  Eel  weir  built.  Holywell 
much  resorted  to. 

1490.— Father  Paddy  Mac  Taaf,  a  purveyor 
awl  a  fine  birder,  brings  down  eighty  curlieua 
and  fifty  rmls  in  one  day.  Great  goss  hawk  at 
the  Abbey,  called  **  the  Prior,''  dies  of  a  surfeit 


Greate  disorder  among  the  monkA.  St.  iS^rdJta^s 

rule  lost.    Monks  reftmned  liy  die  6ia^  of 

jstiict  reformaoce  of  the  Blade  Isle.    GvesX  ^lit 

of  oysters  this  yeare;  theBurfM^ipetraQdat^  to 

kiafen  after  supper  one  night,  wliieh  ra^iilded 

the  people  of  the  goq^  hawk.  •      ' 

The  Mac  Taafa  take  English  orderranil  goe 

in,  doeing  homage,  and  taking  grant  of  thdb 

landes^befoee:  the  Lords  Walter  deBui^  mthe 

Castle  <i  Portumna^iho  one  cf  theO'BriMs 

1580.— The  O'Fflahertiea  refttteth  all  palu 
lance  with  the  Lord  FieridcBl,  denjwig  English 
laws. and  statutes,*,  with. great  d>Mfion  of!««r 
proache  lor  siiche  as  take  English  -nie,  fmd 
order,  and  halttte,jmd. tongue,  aayiogin  Ibe 

*  <^  So  frequent  were  tltel^^Mliei^bf  (Mtblk  ftiai,'tnfl  & 
iosecurity  of  any  pardon  gnmted  to.tha  Irisly4liat4biy 
became  hopeless  andmaddenecj^iofp  rettstaace:  fi^r  lasny, 
who  were  reedved  into  prbtectiony  withoot  being  gdlty  of 
any  new  crimen  and  wkboia  a  legsl  trial,  were  stuaaiOi 
condemned  and  executed*  to  the  great  di^hopuHir  of  l^ 
Majesty,  and  discredit  of  her  lawi.**— Mannscript  inTHnity 
College,  Dtdblia*  ' : 


•  ■     •«  •  r        • 


ta^Mof  the  aayd  Lord  Pxeaidenty  '^  thai  it  be 

:Ooiia<|^the  destirudioiis  #f  tb«  Irish,  their  never 

^beiiiglbrtwe  to  each  4)ther9  but  selling  themselves 

evi6r,  and  thdr  mpthar  lande,  for  tide,  and  plaee, 

,aa4  power'; — as  the   oulde  Earie  of  Tyrone, 

O'Briens,  Earles  of  Inchicpiin,  Macarthys,  Earls 

of  Deamonde,  0*Coonor,and  others;  but  as  for 

him,  he  would  stklc,  as  his  fiBither  had  done,  to 

die  ould  Brehon  law,  mantle,  glibb,  and  arum* 

hal  ;^  and  so  he  retired  to  his  mountaines,  and 

raised  a  fine  pile  of  defence,  a  tower  and  rath, 

(now  called  a  bawn). 

IBM. — Lord  President,  at  the  head  of  his 
bandes,  with  the  banner  of  the  province,  ttk 
store  kernes,  and  their  captaines,  a  score  bat- 
latlle-axe,  and  little  guidons,  and  a  hosting  of 
the  men  of  Galway,  joyned  by  the  Mac  Taafs« 
attack  the  OTflaherties,  and  take  the  tdwne  of 
St.'  Grellan.  0*Fflaherty  escapes  to  the  moun- 
tayne»— three  of  his  sones  killed — the  towne  of 
St  Girellah  is  bound  in  bond  of  recognizance, 
to  observe  the  kyng^s  lawes,  and  pay  obedieiMse 
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And  :be»  dying  stout-hearted,  cursed  his  pos- 
terity^ who 'should  learne  Eoglishe,  sow  com, 
or4)uiidhouses»  to  mvite  the  English,  He  was 
succeeded)  aoOordiog  to  the  law  of  tanistry^  by 
GioUa  OTlaherty,  his  nephew  :  a  powerful  man 
he  was,  dark  of  aspect,  and  stxong  of  armei 
of  great  Talour,  and  eminent  piety;  so  that  he 
re-edified  and  re^ndowed  the  abbey,  now  fallen 
ta  decay :  saying  he  would  btiild  for  God,  and 
not  for  man.  He  was  a  zealous  and  faithful! 
cUlde  of  the  catbolick  church. 

1640. — Now  heresy  gaineth  footinge  in  the 
londe:  provost  Hunks  professeth  it,  and  saying, 
*'the  king  is  pope,''  is  excommunicated  by  tba 
abbot.  One  Browne^  an  Augustinian  friar,  de-< 
nyeth  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  is  made  arch* 
bishoppe  of  Dublin ;  being  the  first  of  the  clergy 
^1^  embraceth  the  new  heresy. 

]64&--*Dissolution  of  monasteries  proclaimed 
by  the  lord-president ; .  great  hostilities  and  stir- 
rings ;  Abbot  escapeth  to  the  Isle  of  Slattcry  ; 
Bushoppe  conformeth,  and  so  keepeth  his  owr^e. 


1547.^New  heresy  establiabed  by  pcoelftM^ 
tion ;  the  6ne  ould  abbey  chinch  plundeved'of 
retics  and  images:  by  English  aoiiUBer%r:and 
monks  put  to  the  swords.^'  The^ftbbeyvlmdes 
annexed  to  the  see  of  St.  Grdlan.  r     v    t. 

1551. — Mass  restored  Igr  ber  most,  saectd 
majesty  of  blessed  memory-  Abbot  and  monks 
setum  to  the  abbey.  /  ,       —       v:  -: 

The  abbot,  an.OTlaherty,  9Aade.bishqppe  of 
$t  Gtdlan ;  r  an  f^gfish  garaacn  teoskfisA  ^ 
the  queen's  order  j  grant;  of  .immiu^^' Wt*lb€ 
hui]ghers  tbereoff,  Giolla  0*jpiaheity  keepetb 
quiet  in  his  casde;,  eiidowelb,  th^  nuim^i^  ^f 
Mary,  John,  and  Joseph,  with/  fonre  caMfuds 
of  mountaine  lande,  placing  his  daughter  Pesf 
yoin  O'Fflaher^  therein,  as  abbess,  n^hp  rec^ivfw 
a  cross  for  the  head  of  her  cros^r,  firom.tha 
Pope,  oontajming  therein  a  bit  of  the  tnief  eimsy 
which,  to  this  day,  is  swome  upoq^  Sb^  wns  a 
fine  and  lovely  lady>  a  great  alms-giver .  fiKW 

«  See  Theatre  of  Catholic  sad  ftDtestftnt  Religio^ ;  aiso 
••  Curwy's  avil  Wan.'*  v      .  f  i       •  /        • .  ^ 


Imt  cbitcttidode  up,  {flre-eminait  in  learning  and 
liofipitality,  and  one  who  maj  be  calendered  for 
»iaint,  when  her  timeeometh. 

lfi60«~Abduction  (^  the  Abbess  of  Mary, 
John,  and  Joseph,  by  Mtirrogh  O'Brien,  chief 
triTthe  IsIeSt  who  carryeth  her  off,  she  being  on 
ft  pilgrimage  to  St.  Patarick^s  Puigatbry.  And 
now  greate  strife  and  hiurly-bnrly  between  the 
OTftaherties  and  the  O'Briens;  no  tidings  of 
the  abbess  for  a  year  and  more.  Giolla  0*Fila- 
herty  attacks  the  Isles,  and  after  much  strife 
and  uproarious  contintion,  expels  the  Clan  Teig 
O'Briens,  man  and  baste,  and  carries  back  his 
daughter,  the  abbess ;  that  is,  her  dead  bodie, 
toMoycuUen,  where  she  lies  in  a  faire  tomb, 
in  the  new  chauntrey  of  the  abbey.  And  a 
great  ckree  was  raised  over  her  by  the  women  of 
the  Bally  boe.  The  stoiy  runneth,  that  she  befaig 
much  beloved  by  the  said  Murrogh,  her  abductor, 
and  loving  him  much,  from  early  youth,  was 
forced  to  her  veil  and.  vow  by  her  father,  who 
hated  the   O'Briens,   after    the  ould  grudge. 
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•tore  his  church  and  sept,  an  Iridi  distidi, 
done  into  fair  Esglisbe,  thus  inditeth : — 

*«  Ifidst  £ogus  forlorne 
Shall  th*  Cyficiea  be  borne  i 
And  bear  in  his  Cmx 
The  mole  of  his  rtoe.** 


Here  O'Brien  laid  down  the  MS.  which  he  had 
read  with  rapidity.  He  smiled  to  think-  how 
readily  the  aoddents  ci  his  own  birth  and  penon 
mighty  in  darker  times»  have  been  turned  to  the 
account  of  party,  by  the  influence  c^  superstition 
or  craft,  as  in  the  instance  of  0*Donnel  Baldeai^g. 
For  the  rest,  the  impressions  made  were  veij 
different  from  those  which  similar  reoorda,  ta^ 
ditionally  learned  in  childhood  from  the  stacy« 
tellers  of  the  isles  c^  Arran,  and  confirmed  by 
Keating  and  OTflaherty,  had  awakened.  In  the 
fables  of  national  vanity  and  poetical  hyperbole^ 
he  had  then  seen  only  a  race  of  saints  and  hezoes, 
perfect  as  the  types  of  the  martyrology,  and  ideal 
as  the  chiefs  of  Ossian's  poetic  strains.     He  now 
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saw  them  as  tbey  were,  a  barbarous  people,^ 
diecked  in  their  natural  progress  towards 
dvUi«rtion  by  a  foreign  govenuneat,  to  the 
full  as  barbarous  as  themselves ;  their  boast^ 
learning,  a  tissue  of  monkisl^  legends;  their 
govemmentji  the  rudest  form  of  the  worst  of 
human  institutions — feudality;  their  heroes, 
bold,  brave,  fierce,  and  false,  as  men,  acting 
under  the  worst  political  combinations,  and  the 
most  vehement  of  human  passions :  constantly 
opposed  in  domestic  quarrels,  to  the  destruction 
of  thdr  common  interests,  and  always  op- 
pressed, because  always  divided.  Still  he  saw 
them  valiant^  proud,  and  spirited ;  highly  en- 
dowed, full  of  that  creative  imagination  which 
constitutes  genius,  and  animated  by  those  strong 
passicms  which  anticipate  time,  and  lead  to  social 
advancement,  by  prompt  decision  and  uncalcu- 
lated  innovation. 

In  the  stoiy  c^  Murrogh  0*Brien  and  Bea- 
vdn    OTlaherty,   there   was    something  thai 

*  Barbarous  as  the  rest  of  £arope»  In  the  dark  times 
which  preceded  the  glorious  middle  agn  of  the  touUu 
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touched  and  even  affected  him ;  ruddy  aiid 
simply  as  it  was  told.  What  a  world  of  feeling  ! 
— what  struggles  of  passion  and  piety  i— cf  pre* 
judice  and  predilection ! — ^what  incidents  and 
adventure,  in  the  church  of  St.  Bridget^  in  the 
wild  fiEUstnesses  of  MoycuUen,  on  the  turbulent 
Atlantic,  and  the  rocky  isles  of  Arran !  The 
destiny  also  of  the  two  families,  thus  engrafted 
on  the  history  of  a  country,  and  inteiwoven  frith 
its  wrongs !  For  the  false  combinations  of  a 
barbarous  legislature  nourished  the  provincial 
and  municipal  feuds,  and  cherished  by  perseci^ 
tion  the  institutions  which  so  often  quenched 
**  those  best  of  passions,'^  love  and  patriodsm. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  same  system' 
still  re-producing  the  same  effects.  His  devout 
grandmother,  Onor-ny-Flaherty,  the  origin  of 
his  own  present  adverse  state,  the  victim  of  love 
and  of  a  devotion  equally  iU-regulated.  Rory* 
Oge,  the  clan  Tieg  O  Brien  of  hU  day,-— and 
again  the  mysterious  rumours  of  the  abduction' 
of  bis  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  St  Bridget,  by, the 
accomplished  but  profligate  Count  0*FUierty ; 
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llh»:h,he  had  so  often  heard  alluded  to  in  his 
boyhood,  .but  which  his  father,  rather  evaavdj, 
tiam  positiyely,  denied.  His  granduncle,  toO| 
Ihe;  Ahbate  O'^Brien  I  the  awful  object  of  his 
faogrisb  recollections  !  his  father  himself,  writb^ 
ing  uoder  some  <^  compunctious  viatings.of 
conscience,*.'  connected  with  the  religion  he  had 
Aandfined»and  to  which  he  afterwards  relapsed  i 
-*«4lie/perTersion  of  his 'talents  under  the  pressure 
of  national,  prejudices,  nurtured  by  national, 
wnongs*— his  misfortune,  his  ruin,.his  long  and 

mysterious  absence — the  inheritance  of  misery 
b^  had  purdiased  for  his  son— -a  pauper  no- 
bility^—4he  perpetual  struggle  between  pride 
and  ittdigeDoe  !---all  these  convictions  crowded 
ob  lni'*imiid,  afid  rank  him  into  the  deepest 
dixpoiideiicy.  He  threw  himself  back  in  the 
old  and  cheeking  chair,  and  covering  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  yielded  to  impressions  of 
wretchedness^  which  come  with  such  fearfbl 
foi*ee  when  the  spirits  are  previously  prepared 
by  makdy  or  their  own  depression,  to  exagg^mte 
cireutestMites  in  themselvies  balrful  and^dis^ 
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astrous.  He  sighed  deeply  and  often,-^aiid 
onoe  be  thought  he  heard  his  dgh  re-echoed-^ 
and  so  distinctly,  that  he  started  on  his  ftet 
and  listened ;  but  all  was  nient,  save  the  pat> 
tering  of  the  rain  against  the  windows,  or  the 
beating  of  the  wind  against  the  old  gables. 

He  again,  therefore,  took  his  seat,  and  was  about 
to  resume  the  old  dironide,  when  at  that  vkv 
meat,  eiiber  the  rattling  of  wind  in  one  of  the 
apartments,  which  opened  into  the  sitting-room, 
jMxxluced  a  singular  noise,  or  somebody  moired 
within.  0*Brien  arose,  and  advanced  to  a  door 
exactly  opposite  the  place  where  be  sat;  but 
it  was  fast^ied.  Believing  that  the  rnove^ 
ment  (if  any  other  than  that  by  which  the 
increasing  storm  shook  the  old  edifice,  and  more 
than  once  brought  the  old  woman^s  warning  to 
bis  menK»7)  was  occasioned  by  Robin,  who 
kept  his  sad  vigils  below  by  the  bier  of  Us 
grandmother,  he  agun  stirred  up  the  flre^ 
trimmed  his  wax-Ii^t,  and  re-assumed  the 
annals.  In  turning  over  the  leaves,  he  per* 
ceived  that  two   pages  enveloped  with  nlver 
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paper,  bad  st\ick  tpgether.    He  opened  them 

with  some  difficulty,  and  discovered  a  superb 

yi^ette,  the  chef  ctceuvre  of  the  book.    It  ex* 

hibited  a  faithful  view  of.  the  Gk>thic  archway 

of  the  Convent  of  Mary  John  and  Josepk  at 

St.  Grellan,  as  he  had  last  seen  it  in  his  boy* 

hood«     Within  its  deep  shadow  stood  a  wonlan 

in  a  religious  habit,  her  head  turned  back,  as  if 

taking  a  last  view  of  tliat  altar  (faintly  sketched 

in  the  remote  perspective)  to  which  she   had 

vainly  vowed  the  sacrifice  of  all  human  passtonsn; 

Without  the  arch,  and  leading  her  by  the  hand) 

with  an  apparently  gentle  violence^    stood  a 

yoiing  man  in  the  Irish  habit,  as  it  was  woril 

in  Connaught  in  Elizabeth's  time,  in  q>ite  of 

laws  atkd  statutes  forbr'lding  truis  and  mantle^ 

glib  and  coolun.    O'Brien  was  struck  by  the 

bold  outline  of  this  figure,  sketched  as  it  wai 

upon  the  sunny  fore-ground,  **  a  colpo  di  p^m 

neOoJ^  after  the   manner  of   Salvator  Rosa^a 

strong,  but  careless  figures.     All  but  the  hea4 

was  a  mere  sketch;   but  that  was  a  fimsbaf) 
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artist^  whose  ezquiate  skill  and  delicate  flattecy 
bad  substituted  his  head  for  that  of  his  celebrated 
anoestor,  Murrogh-na-Spaniagh,  one  whose,  va- 
lour  and  heroism  were  on  record,  and  who  had 
died  the  victim  of  both,  in  the  war  of  the  Eaii 
of  Tyrone  ? 

,  In  assigning  this  introduction  of  his  own 
resemblance  to  paternal  vanity,  he  was  still  at;a 
kiss  as.to  the  ingenious  painter  who  had  taken  ao 
perfect  a  likeness,  for  which  the  original  had  ne* 
yer  sat.  Conjecture  was  vain ;  this  little  incident 
belonged  to  the  mass  of  mysteries,  in  which  his 
father  had  shrouded  all  his  actions.  Still  audi 
is  .the  .  unconscious  influence  of  self-love,  thul 
O^Brien  took/ up  the  manuscript  with  a  new 
and  deeper  interest ;  but  in  replacing  the  vig« 
nette,  he  again  unconsciously  examined  it  with 
iacretti»Dg  accuracy.  Details  came  out  in  tbe 
soeaery,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted* 
Bverj  thing  was  clear,  but  that  which  ,be 
Qiost  wished  to  behold  ;  for  the  face  of  the 
erring  abbess  was  shrouded  in  her  veil.     Hia 
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its  jphei^.  He  imagined  for  a  moment  fiudi  ^ 
woman  drawn  offhand  induced  to  abandon  the 
gittt  db^eet  foe  which  she  had  been  reared,  and 
tonfaich^ahe  had  been  devoted.  He  imagined 
io  die  inviaiUe  Abbess  on  whose  veil  be  now 
gazed,  such  a  woman — and  the  man  !^— He 
aighedi  What  were  a  tiiousand  Lady  Enock- 
laibjn  to  such  a  being? 

■J  He  again  took  up  the  manuscript  and  read  ; 
but  read  for  a  minute  with  distracted  attentioOi 
until  gradually  falling  in  with  the  subject,  it  be- 
came again  deep  and  concentrated. 


(Annals  resumed.) 

,1560.-*-And  now,  Murrogh  CBrien  gets  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Pope,  mak'mg  his  marriage 
lawful  with  the  Abbess  of  M oycuUen ;  and  his 
soiif  Murroghr-an^UrUccLeuy  (Murrogh  of  the 
cttfly  bead),  their  issue  le^timate.  And  of  this 
issue  of  Prince  Murrogh,  of  the  isles,  and  Beavoin 
0*Pflaherty,  comes  the  family  of  the  present 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Tci-ence  O'Brien,  late  of  St.  Grellan,  Esq.,  and 
claimant  of  the  title  of  Arranmore. 

1570. — Mass  again  put  down.  Litany  or- 
dered to  be  read  in  English,  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Grellan.  Popish  images  and  relics  to  be 
removed.  Every  catholic  not  going  to  church, 
to  be  fined.  The  cathedral  walls  pdinted  white. 
Scripture  texts  wrote  on  the  same  "  in  place'* 
(sayeth  the  ordinance)  "of  idolatrous  images:" 
great  and  sore  persecution  of  the  pore  catholics, 
townsmen,  and  burghers,  English  and  Irish. 
Abbot  flies  to  Arran  isles.  Monks  driven  into 
boggs  and  fassaghs  by  English  souldiers.  A 
large  bible  sent  down  to  be  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Grellan,  to  be  read  by  the  people,  on  penalty : 
(none  reading  English  in  that  tyme,  save  the 
genteels,  and  few  of  them.)  Castellated  house 
built  for  the  new  prelatical  bishoppe,  called  a 
palace,  the  ould  castel,  or  mess,  in  the  close, 
being  much  decayed.  And  now  the  Queen 
being  insensed  of  the  outrages  of  the  O  Fflaher. 
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ties  on  the  O^Brien's  isles,  a  commission  is  issued 

showing  that  the  sayd  isles  do  belong  neither  to 

O'Brien  nor  to.OTflaherties,  but  to  her  majesty 

.in  right  of  her  crown ;  so,  by  her  letters  patent, 

^she  bestoweth  same  isles  upon  an  English  cap- 

-tayne  and  his. heirs,  so  that  he  would  mantayne 

there  twenty  English  soldiers.    The  county  and 

towne  of  Galway  and  Bishop  of  St.  Grellan 

memorial  the  Queen  in  behalf  of  sayd  O'Brien, 

Lord  of  the  isles  since  the  Milesians,  but  in 

^yain ;  and   the   Mac  Tiegs  still  claim   these  as 

their  patrimony,  and  will  evermore,  to  the  ind  of 

time  and  after. 

1590. — And  now  the  0  Fflahcrty  being  ac- 
cused of  declaring  against  the  Queen^s  supre- 
macy, saying  ^*  she  was  no  pope;"  and  not 
obeying  the  proclamation,  and  refusing  to  come 
in,  at   the  raihmore  of  Mulloghmaston  ;*  and 

,*  The  English  published  a  proclamation,  inviting  all 
the  wellaffectrd  Irish  to  an  interview  at  the  rathmore,  at 
Mulloghroaston.  engaging,  at  the  same  time,  for  their  se- 
curity, and  that  no  evil  was  intended.    In  consequence  of 

k2 
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slate  into  a  sudden  confusion.^*  So  that  by 
famine,  sword,  and  plague,  the  people  are 
brought  to  such  wretchedness  as  any  stony  heart 
would  rue  the  same ;  out  of  every  comer  of  the 
woodesand  glynnes  they  came  creepmg  forth 
upon  their  hands— their  legs  no  longer  bear 
ibem, — they  like  anatomies  of  death — they  eat 
dead  carrion,  sparing  not  to  scrape  dead  car- 
cases out  of  the  graves.  If  they  found  a  plot  of 
shamrocks  or  cresses,  they  flocked  unto  it  as  to 
a  feast ;  and  the  oulde  chief  OTflaherty  flying 
into  the  woodes,  was  there  in  a  cabin  slaine,  his 
head  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  Lord  Deputy, 
having  only  a  friar  and  horse-boy  with  him. 

And  now  the  OTflaherty,  (his  son,)  is  forced 
to  come  in.  Though  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
body  of  kernes  and  galiow-glasses,  he  submitteth, 
and  surrendering  all  his  possessions,  received  them 
back  by  letters  patent,  that  same  yeare,  reciting 
that,  <*  although  the  queen  and  her  predecessors 

*  The  Lord  Deputy  Moun^oy*s  own  word*. 
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were  the  true  possessors  of  the  premises,  yet  that 
Rorie  OTflaherty  and  his  ancestors  possessed  them 
unjustly  against  the  crown  ;*'  and  he  being  truly 
sensible  of  same,  the  queen  accordingly  granted 
to  Sir  Roderic,  chief  of  his  name,  by  the  service 
of  a  knight's  fee,  all  his  manors,  lordships,  and 
domaines,  with  a  proviso  of  forfeiture,  in  case  of 
confederacy  against  the  crowne.  He  rendereth 
the  queen  a  greate  service ;  is  made  colonel  in 
her  army ;  is  knighted,  and  builds  a  noble  castel 
of  tenure,  adjoining  his  old  tower,  with  flankers 
and  donjons. 

1603. — King  James,  of  the  ould  stock,  (Mi- 
lesian born),  his  access  to  the  crowne ;  long  life 
to  him !  Great  rejoicings ;  fires  on  every  rock 

« 

and  rack  in  theBallyboe;  light  on  the  top  of 
OTflaherty 's  tower — seen  six  leagues  off  at  «ea. 
Irishry  receired  into  protection,  which  breeds 
much  comfort  and  security  in  the  hearts  of  dMn. 
Sir  Roderic  OTflaherty  elected  a  free  nwn,  he 
bearing  scott  and  lott ;  sits  in  Pw liament;-  de- 
putes precedence  with  Colonel  Teague  O^J 
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which  is  adjudged  to  the  former;  they  fight 
near  Isod*s  Chapel,*  in  Isod's  Park ;  both  are 
wounded. 

1617* — Proclamation,  for  banishing  the  popish 
regular  clergy,  made  in  St.  Grellan ;  great  moan 
and  marvel  thereat.  Sir  Roger  O'Fflaherty 
censured  in  the  Star-chamber  of  Dublin  for 
speaking  slightingly  of  the  King's  supremacy  ; 
retires  to  his  castle  in  the  mountaines. 

1623. — Proclamation  requiring  popish  clergies 
regular  and  secular^  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
forbidding  all  converse  with  them ;  great  moan 
through  the  Bally boe ;  the  Abbott  of  MoycuUen 
holds  his  ground,  backed  by  his  sept. 

1636. — Convent  of  Mary,  John,  and  Joseph, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Bridget,  and  other  religious 
bouses,  seized  to  the  King's  use. 

1641. — Great  Irish  rebellion  put  down  by 
the  King's  forces ;  in  the  beat  of  which,  stalls 
up  one  of  the  clan  Tieg  O  Briens  to  dium  the 
Island  of  Arran. 

^  Now  chapel  Isod. 
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1645. — ^Gteat  rebdlion  in  England;  Cng 
'  murdered. 

1649. — Parliament  forces  overrun  the  lande; 
great  raurther  of  the  Irish ;  country  burnt  about 
Leinster-*two  thousand  ^res  at  once,  seen  finm 
the  steeples  there;  great  plague  and  famine; 
meeting  of  diiefe^  lords^  burghers,  and  corpo- 
ration of  St.  Grelkn,  and  lar  Connaugfat,  and 
Galway — resolve  to  remain  faithful  to  the  King^s 
miyesty.  Sir  Murtoch  Na  Doe  0*Fflaherty 
raises  a  corps  of  two  thousand  men  of  his  own 
people  to  join  the  royal  forces ;  but  he  refaung 
to  truckle  to  ^<  the  exoommunicator,^*  and  being 
a  great  catholic,  got  the  name  of  '^the  Ma- 
rauder;^ and  lending  his  aid  to  the  Lord  Clan- 
rickard  in  the  King's  behalf^  kept  his  majesty^ 
foes  at  bay,  and  often  cleared  the  Ballyboe  of 
the  thieving  Roundheads,  but  would  join  no 
foreigners. 

•  The  Fbp^s  nunciby  OMinal  liinuncmni,  lo  called 
The  catholic  loyalists  were  divided  ioto  two  bodiea}  the 
smaller,  under  the  Pope's  nuncio,  were  called  the  excom- 
municators ;  the  others,  adhering  to  the  Kin^,  but  resisting 
foreign  influence,  were  named  marauders. 


Battle  of  Knock  na  Claahy— the  last  ever 
fought  between  loyal  Irish  and  English  rebels 
The  ParUamentariana  win  the  day;  old  Sir 
Murtoch  leaves  three  of  his  fine  young  son$ 
dead  in  the  fidd;  the  youngest  Bryan,  the 
Tanist.  joins  the  King's  standard  in  foreign  parts. 
The  town  q{  St..  Grellan  blockaded  by  Cnmi* 
well's  troops  under  Coote  and  Stubbes ;  towns* 
men  resolve  to  sell  their  lives  dearly ;  (amine 
tages;  two  vessels  laded  with  com  getting  into 
the  harbour,  are  pursued  and  taken  by  the  Par'* 
liamentarians.  Proposals  now  sent  to  the  ber 
sixers;  town  surrenders  to  Cdonel  Stubbes; 
articles  being  signed,  are  all  violated.  Cokaiel 
Stubbe  preaches  a  sermon  on  God^s  mercy  at 
the  upper  four  corners.  Surrender  nf  the  town, 
followed  by  a  great  fiimine  and  plague. 

1658. — The  military  governor  (a  great  saint 
and  preacher),  under  pretence  of  taking  up  idle 
persons,  *^  who  knew  not  the  Liord^*'  makes 
eiccursions  nightly  into  the  woodes,  mountaines, 
and  country ;  seizes  a  .thousand  persons  and 

n8 
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more,  without  reapect  of  rank  or  birth,  and 
transports  them  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they 
are  sold  for  slaves.  Contributions  raised,  to  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  towns-people ;  bible  explained 
in  the  parish  church,  which  is  stripped  of  all 
ornaments ;  fifty  catholic  clergie,  caught  in  the 
woodes,  are  shipped  for  the  West  Indiest 

1654. — Petition  from  the  English  protestMits 
of  the  towne  to  the  council  of  state,  that  the 
mayor  and  chief  magistrates  should  be  English 
protestants,  and  the  Irish  or  papbts  removed : 
ould  corporation  disfranchised;  English  eonl- 
diers  made  free  men ;  orders  issued,  for  all  the 
perish  or  Irish  inhabitants  to  leave  the  towne^  to 
provide  accommodation  for  English  protestants. 
The  St.  Grellaners,  driven  out  of  the  townein 
midst  of  winter, — herd  in  ditches  and  poor  cabins 
in  OTflaherty's  mountains.  The  town  now  a 
great  barrack;  houses  fit  to  lodge  kings  fall  to 
ruin.  OTflaherty's  country  portioned  out  to  the 
Parliamentary  souldiers.  Mac  Taafs  £Ensagfa 
sould  to  adventurers.   Prelatical  church  or  cathe- 
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deal  converted  into  stables  for  dragoons;  chalices 
iiaed  asdrinking-cups;  the  lead  of  the  ancient 
ould  abbey  of  MoycuUen  made  intocannon-ball^ ; 
the  choir  turned  into  a  brewery ;   and  Abbess 
Beavoin's  Cross,  without  the  town,  turned  into  a 
gallows*    Bishop's  verger  hanged  for  decorating 
the  cathedral  church  with  holly  and  ivy  on  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord.     Parson  Hunks  fined  and 
-imprisoned  for  celebrating  the  mass  done  into 
(English,  on  same  blessed  day  ;  great  meeung- 
house  erected  for  *^  the  service  of  God,"  de- 
frayed by  applotments  on  the  papists;  O'Ffla- 
hertie's  silver  tankard,  and  great  salt-cellar,  with 
a  cover,  seen  on  the  English  governors  table. 
-    1655.— Court  of  inquiry  held  to  try  a  young 
gentieman,  one   Donogh  O'Brien,  of  the  dan 
Tiegs,  found  hiding  in  the  caves  of  Knock  Na 
Huay,  uuder  the  fort  of  DuniEngus,in  the  great 
Isleof  Arran,  he  being  accused  of  murdering  four 
•protestants  in  the  rebellion  of  forty*one.    Proves 
be  was  not  then  born.     Is  condemned  and  etc- 
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cuCed  same  eveoiDg  by  torch^Hght,  all  the  same, 
at  Abbess  Beavoin's  Cross. 

Now  the  story  ranne  that  he  was  the  O'Brien 
Mac  Tieg,  who  was  the  direct  descendant  of 
Murrogh  O'Brien  and  the  Abbess  Beavdn  O'Ffhu 
herty,  and  that  it  was  remarkable  that  he  was 
hung  upon  the  fine  euldcross,  erected  by  0*Ffl»^ 
herty  Dhu  for  the  peace  of  hxsdac^ter^s  soul, 
(the  Abbess  of  St.  Bridget,)  at  the  fbnr  wayst 
and  upon  St.  Grellan^s  Eve,  above  all  nights  in 
the  yeare;  and  what  was  more  remarkable  still, 
that  the  said  O^Brien  was  afterwards  seen  in  the 
Isle  of  Arran^  and  swore  many  of  die  ould  fol- 
lowers of  the  family  upon  the  head  of  the  Ab- 
bess's crozier  to  be  true  to  the  ould  blood,  and 
so  sailed  for  Spayne. 

1666.— Order  issued  that  the  governor  of  St. 
Grellan  do  forthwith  remove  thereout  all  Irish 
papists,  and  that  uo  Irish  be  permitted  to  inhabit 
therein,  (unless  disabled  to  remove  through 
age  or  sickness,)  so  that  now  no  Irish-aie  per- 
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mktad  to  liv€  in  the  town,  or  within  six  mika 
thereof. 

1660.-^— Restoration  of  the  king's  majesty; 
great  jRjioicdng^fines  on  ev&cy  rock  and  rath  in 
the  Ballyboe.  <  Many  of  the  new  settlers  quit 
the  plaoe^old  natives  hold  up  their  heads. 
Kii^otders  the  Lords  Justices  to  restore  the  old 
natives  to  their  freedom  and  estates.*  Great  cod. 
tintions  of  the  new  settlers  and  ould  inhabitants. 
Lords  Justices  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  king^s  orders^ 
who  was  said  to  have  the  two  ways  with  him. 
Some  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  flock  to  the 
town,  but  are  expelled.  Bishop  and  Abbot  re< 
turn  together  in  a  herring-buss — the  one  to  his 
abbey  in  the  mountains,  the  other  to  his  palace 


•  •*>  The  catholics  of  Ireland,  in  the  great  RtbdlioQ, 
lost  their  estates  for  6ghtiDg  in  defence  of  the  king/' 
(sa^rs  Swift)  '<  and  Charles  the  Second,  to  reward  them,  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  act  of  obliTion,  and  issued  a  procla- 
mation, 1660,  '  That  all  adventurers,  soldiers,  and  others, 
in  possession  of  manors,  castles,  houses,  or  land,  of  any  of 
the  nid  Irish  rebels,  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their  pos- 
sessions,* "  &c.  &c. 
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in  the  town ;  they  fall  to  odds  about  oysters  and 
herrings.  An  inquisition  taken,  which  finds  that 
the  abbey  lands  were  vested  in  the  crown  m  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  ould  Abbot  and  four 
monks  maintained  in  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  by 
Toluntary  oblations.  Old  natives  give  seeuriiy, 
backed  by  Lord  Essex,  Lord  Lieutenant  SoHie 
permitted  to  return,  but  driven  out  again  by  the 
corporation.  Colonel  Sir  Bryan  O'Fflaherty, 
the  marauder,  a  great  crony  of  the  king^s,  and 
kinsman  by  alliance  to  the  Lady  Castlemain^  bis 
most  sacred  niajesty'^s  concubine,  (l)eing  one  of 
"  those  specially  meriting  favour,*  and  without 
further  proof  to  be  restored,*^)  repossesses  his 
estates;  and  the  adventurers,  or  Englisli  settlers, 
removed  thence,  were  reprized  in  forfeitures 
upon  the  estates  of  the  Hunkes,  and  others 
manifesting  rebellious  intentions  against  his  late 

•  (( ^  Who  have,  for  reasons  known  unto  us,  in  tn 
especial  manner,  merited  our  grace  and  favour.'  Among 
these  favoured  persons  were  Lord  Taaf,  Sir  Brien  OTlaherty, 
and  a  hundred  others."— See  Irish  Statutes,  Charles  II. 


> 
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majesty;  alio  on  the  estates  of  some  of  ibe 
O'Briens :  they  being  '^Irisb  popish  rebels  of  the 
confederate  aimy,  over  whom  his  majesty  hath 
obtained  victorie  by  his  English  and  piotesunt 
subjects.**  Sir  Dermot  returns  to  MoycuUen^  to 
the  great  joy  thercoff.  Repairs  the  ould  abbey, 
and  fits  up  the  place  for  his  own  residence. 
Clears  the  pass  of  Glen  Murrogh,  so  that  my 
Lord  President's  coach  drives  within  one  mile 
of  the  stone  gate  of  the  outward  court,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  young  Tanist's  birth.  Great 
dcmigs,  and  the  ould  hospitality.  Silver  tankard 
and  great  salt-cellar,  with  a  cover,  found  in  a 
bog  and  restored  to  the  family.  Colonel  Sir 
Bryan  OTflaherty,  in  consideration  of  his  ally- 
ance  in  bloodc  to  the  whole  towne,  he  and  his 
posterity  shall  hereafter  be  freemen  of  the  cor- 
poration. Great  discontent  of  the  townspeople ; 
they  mortgaged  most  of  the  corporaticm  landes 
for  several  sums  of  money,  which  they  handed 
over  to  the  Lord  Clanricarde  for  the  king*s  ser- 
vice.   After  restoration,  said  loyal  mortgagers 
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were  found  to  be  forfeitiDg  persona,  the  preoMWi 
vested  in  the  king  under  act  of  aettleiiient,  who 
granted  the  entire  to  a  fair  lady,*  wid^w .  of  ona 
of  the  grooms  of  his  chamber,  and  this  was  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  town. 

1686. — ^His  most  sacred  majesty  James  II. 
proclaimed ;  all  the  ould  natives  and  ancient  in- 
habitants flock  back  to  the  town,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  are  restored  to  tbdr  properties 
and  freedom.  And  now  returns  the  O'Brien, 
chief  of  the  clan  Tiegs,  from  Spain,  and  reoovers 
lands  and  fiefs,  through  the  king's  justices,  and 
has  good  effects  in  Clare  and  dLsewhere,  and 
prepares  his  claims  to  bring  before  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  High  Court,  established  to 
that  intent.  The  catholic  clergy  reclaim  their 
respective  places  of  worship.  Abbey  choir  re- 
paired, and  windows  sashed. 

1690. — Great  protestant  rebellion,  headed  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange.     Protestant  inhabitants 

*  A  Mrs.  Hamiltoa. 
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of  St  CrreUan  sent  out  of  the  town  to  the  north 
subnrbs,  for  better  security  therec^.  The  friare 
of  St  Grdlan  supply  stores  and  other  materuik 
for  the  fortification  of  the  town.  Colonel  Sir 
Roderick  OTflaherty  raises  a  regiment  among 
his  own  people  for  the  king's  servicer  Great 
preparation  in  the  town. 

1691.  July  12.--Battle  of  Aughrim-*aU 
lost  The  town  of  St  Grellan  surrenders; 
EngKrii  army  bum  the  suburbs ;  the  old  natiTes 
and  inhabitants  quit  the  towne;  papists  di»^ 
armed.  The  prior  of  St.  Francis  flies  to  Spam, 
leaving  one  of  the  community  to  preserve  the 
order  in  the  town.  The  ladies  of  Mary,  John, 
and  Joseph,  sent  upon  the  Shaughraun^  flying 
to  and  fro,  like  doves  in  a  dove-cote  before  a 
hawk. 

1691. — A  large  frog  found  in  the  fossae  of 
the  old  castle  of  St.  Grellan  (now  the  jail),  ^ 
first  ever  seen  in  the  province  since  the  time  of 
Samt  Patrick. 

1691. — King  William's  army  plunder   and 
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murder  the  poore  Irish  at  pleasure,  ia  spite  uf 
Hb  Majesty's  declaration  ;*  and  many  pTote»* 
tants  and  officers  of  the  King's  army  who  had 
more  bowels  and  justice  tlian  the  rest,  did  abhor 
to  see  what  sport  they  made  to  hang  up  poonr 
Irish  people  by  dozens,  without  pains  tf>  eaca- 
mine  them ;  they  scarcely  thinking  them  human 
kind :  so  that  they  now  began  to  turn  rappa- 
recs,-}"  hiding  themsdves  in  the  bog-grass  of  the 
Mac  Taafs  fassagfa,  and  in  glens  and  crannies 
of  OTflaberty^s  mountaines.  And  others  of 
the  better  sort  of  papists,  being  driiren  out  of 
tlie  towne  to  go  upon  thm  keejnnge,  turn  rap- 

*  The  wise  and  beaerolent  mtenfions  of  King  WilliaMi; 
with  cetpect  (o  Ireland^  were  frustrated  at  eyery  step  by  a 
faction,  and  by  the  licerjtious  and  disorderly  rabble  of 
foreigners  who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  army.— -See 
HarrisN  King  Willianiy  and  Biiraet*s  History  of  his  own 
Time. 

f  **  Those  who  were  then  called  '  rapparees/  and  e»f- 
euted  as  such,  were,  for  the  most  party  poor  harmless  country 
people,  that  were  daily  killed  in  va&t  numbersy  up  and 
down  the  fields,  or  taken  out  of  their  beds  and  shot  imme- 
diately.*'—Leslie^s  Answer  to  King's  State  of  the  Ptotertanti, 
Sec. 
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parees,  being  forced  to  unquiet  means.  And 
before  the  woods  were  destroyed,  or  the  moun- 
tains were  cleared  of  their  heath  and  under- 
wood, nothing  was  commoner  than  to  find  many, 
who  from  too  much  melancholy,  grief,  fear  of 
death,  and  constant  danger,  being  turned  in  their 
brains,  did  run  starke,  or  live  in  tatters,  subsist- 
ing upon  herbs,  berries,  wild  fruit,  and  the 
like.« 

[O^Brien  paused,-^he  thought  he  heard  the 
lock  of  the  door  turn.  He  listened;  but  all 
was  silent,  save  the  pattering  of  the  rain  against 
tbe  windows,  and  the  blowing  of  the  wind  in 
sudden  gusts.  He  felt  he  was  nervous,  and 
again  read  on.] 

....  subsisting  upon  herbs,  berries,  wild  fruit, 
and  the  like;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  report 
of  there  being  wild  people  in  Connaught  pro- 


*  Of  rapparees  killed  by  the  army,  or  militia,  one  thoa- 
landy  nine  hundred,  and  twenty-eight ;  of  rapparees  killed 
tnd  RANGED  by  the  soldiers,  without  ceremony,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty. — ^Dean  Story. 
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Tince,  and  more  particularly  in  Connemara. 
And  wild  indeed  were  they,  in  these  troubleous 
times,  and  down  to  the  present ;  and  when  one 
of  them  was  taken,  which  was  very  difficult  to 
compass,  by  reason  ct  their  great  nimbleness, 
exceeding  even  that  of  the  common  game,  it 
would  be  with  long  and  extraordinary  care  and 
management  that  they  were  brought  to  their 
senses,  and  sure  were  they  ever  to  remain 
affected,  or  light. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    RAPPAREE. 


By  my  troth,  I  will  go  with  thee  to  the  Und't  end.    I  am  a  Idod  of 
burr,  I  shall  ftick. 

Old  Play. 


O'Brien  had  dropped  the  annals  of  St.  Grd- 
Ian.  There  was  a  moisture  in  his  eyes  that 
obscured  their  vision,  and  for  a  moment  ren- 
dered the  perusal  impracticable.  The  last 
passage,  which  he  had  twice  read  over,  as  the 
timid  recur  involuntarily  to  the  objects  of  thdr 
fears,  had  deeply  affected  him,  both  by  a  general 
inference,  and  by  a  particular  mstance.  There 
was  something  in  its  graphic  delineation,  which 
almost  realized  the  wretched  outlawed  Irish 
gentleman,  and  the  hound-hunted  Irish  peasant 
of  Cromwell's  time.  It  had  touched  a  nerve  in 
his  heart,  which  vibrated  punfully  to  the  im- 
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prcssion.  Twice  he  had  passed  his  hand  across 
his  humid  eyes,  and  pshaw'd  and  pished  away 
his  womanish  sensibility;  and,  determined  to 
read  no  more  on  a  subject,  which,  combined  with 
the  heavy  storm  without,  and  the  dreary  deso- 
lation within,  was  unfitting  him  for  the  interview 
he  awaited  with  his  unfortunate  father,  he  was 
about  to  amuse  himself  with  the  vignettes,  when, 
in  the  next  page  to  the  melancholy  description 
that  had  so  deeply  affected  him,  he  found  its 
illustration,  in  the  full-length  drawing  of 

A  rapparee^ 

Or  wild  Irishroao, 

Of  the  18th  century. 

It  was  evidently  a  portrait,  being  marked  by  all 
that  truth,  which  a  close  copy  of  nature  alone 
preserves.  It  represented  a  man  in  rude,  vigor- 
ous senility.  The  figure  was  gaunt,  powerful, 
and  athletic  ;  but  the  countenance  (the  true  phy- 
siognomy of  the  western  or  Spanish  race  of 
Irishmen),  was  worn,  wan,  and  haggard,  and  full 
of  that  melancholy  ferocity,  and  timid  vi^laoce 
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of  look,  which  ever  characterizes  man,   when 
hunted    from    civiHzed  society ;    or  when   hi 
his  savage,  unaccommodated  state,  ere  he  has 
been  admitted  to  its  protection.     A  dark,  deep, 
and  sunken  eye,  with  the  Irish  glib,  cumhal, 
and  prohibited  coolun,  or  long,  black,  matted 
lock,  hanging  down  on  each  side,  added  to  the 
wild  and  wicrd  air  of  a  figure,  still  not  divested 
of  manly  comeliness.     The  dress,  if  a  garb  so 
tattered  could  be  called  a  dress,  was  singular. 
It  was  that  still  worn  at  the  time,  by  the  natives 
of  the  isles  of  Arran :  a  frieze  jerkin  and  truis, 
a  conical  cap  of  seal-skin,  and   the  brog,   or 
sandal,  fastened  by  a  latchet.  From  the  shoulders 
fell  a  mantle,  folded  across  the  breast  with  a 
wooden  bodkin ;  the  whole  giving  a  most  per- 
fect picture  of  a  wild  Irishman^  as  he  was  called, 
and  exhibited   on  the  stage  in  his  traditional 
dress  and  deplorable  humiliation,  from  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second  almost  to  the  present  day, 
— from  Teague  to  Paddy  O' Carrol. 

Here  again  O'Brien,  as  he  gazed  sadly  and 
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intently,  recognized  the  res^nbbmoe  of  one» 
once  dearly  loved,  and  still  deeply  lamented. 
Although  apparently  worn  by  time  at  suffering, 
the  strongly  marked  countenance,  the  gigantic 
figure,  the  form  and  attitude,  recalled  his  earliest 
friend  and  foster-brother — the  Chiron  of  his 
infancy  and  childhood — the  man  who,  in  nature^s 
own  gymnasium,  had  taught  him  to  climb,  to 
run,  to  dive,  to  swim,  to  sling,  to  wrestle,  and 
to  hurl, — the  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
that  strength,  agility,  and  adroitness,  that  robust 
and  unalterable  health,  which  had  served  him 
so  materially  in  the  arduous  profession  he  had 
afterwards  adopted. 

As  he  now  gazed,  in  wonder  and  in  pity,  on 
tliis  fine  representation  of  a  fine  and  noUe  animal, 
degraded  into  savagery,  he  recollected,  with 
deep  and  dire  emotion,  the  last  moment  in  which 
he  had  seen  the  person,  who  had  given  the  model 
of  this  characteristic  picture.  It  almost  maddened 
him,  even  at  such  a  distance  of  time,  to  remem- 
ber the  hour,  the  scene,  the  event.     He  had  full 
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ih  his  memory  the  dauntless,  bold  bearing  of  a 
being  bo  loTed,  when  led  from  a  mock  trial  to 
instant  execution,  ^^  unanomted,  unanneal^d"— 
his  oodl  and  careless  eye,  the  look  of  stoical  in- 
difierenoe  he  had  worn,  until  he  saw  pressing 
through  the  multitude  his  mother,  leading  by 
the  hand  a  youth — a  mere  child.  Then,  indeed, 
his  countenance  had  changed  !  O'Brien  saw  him 
turn  his  head,  and  hastily  asost  the  executioner 
in  the  horrible  preliminaries  of  his  ignominious 
death  :  he  saw  the  fatal  cap,  the  rope — ^but  he 
saw  no  more !  Even  now,  at  the  distance  of 
eleven  years,  he  ackened,  as  he  had  sickened 
then ;  he  felt  the  same  fainting  of  the  heart,  as 
when  he  then  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  oi  the 
stem,  tearless,  and  inflexible  Mor-ny-Brien. 
The  recollection  sufibcated  him  with  emotion, 
he  flung  down  the  book,  and  rose  to  change  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts.  But  suddenly  he 
paused,  started  back,  shuddered.  Doubting  his 
senses,  and  as  one  spell-bound,  he  stood  fixed, 

VOL.  II.  o 
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gazed  intensely,  and  breathed  shortly,  but  spoke 
not — for  before  him,  on  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
stood  the  object  of  his  melancholy  reminiscence, 
the  awful  orijpnal  of  that  fearful  and  affecting 
picture,  which  had  curdled  his  blood  even  to 
look  upon.  It  was  indeed  ^^  the  rapparee,^  not 
as  he  had  seen  him  in  the  pripie  of  manhood, 
but  the  same  in  form,  in  dress,  in  attitude^  at 
the  vignette  represented  him,  and  in  that  half- 
crouching  position,  the  habitual  po^ure  of  vigi- 
lance and  fear* 

^^  Shane  !**  exclaimed  O^Brien,  after  a  long 
jiause,  tremulously  and  doubtin^y ;  ''can  it  be? 
— is  it  ? — Gracious  God  !" 

With  a  spring,  like  that  of  a  wild  beast 
restored  to  its  ravaged  youngs  Shane  darted 
forward;  and  with  a  stifled  burst  of  sound, 
which  resembled  the  last  whining  howl  of  a 
dying  wolf, — a  sound  such  as  those  only  »nit, 
who  have  learned  to  **cry  Irish,"  fell  at  his 
feet. 
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Clasping  the  knees  of  O'Brien  with  his  huge 
arms,  he  fixed  his  upturned  eyes  on  his  face 
with  such  intensity,  such  wild  tenderness,  as 
made  its  object  shuddo-.  O'Brien  bent  down,  and 
embraced  his  foster  brother  and  hereditary  clans- 
man, with  all  the  earnestness  of  affection.  It 
was  a  full  minute  before  he  could  fl^>eak,  or 
address  him. 

"  Shane,"  at  last  he  cried,  "  you  live  then  ? 
ITou  are  the  person  who  has  haunted  me  of 
late,  who  came  to  my  rescue  last  night ;  jrou, 
whom  I  thought  I  had  seen  nturdered !  whose 
horrible  fate  first  drove  me  forth  a  wanderer  ?'* 

^^  Ay,  Musha !  Shane  I  am ;  poor  Shane 
a  vie!  Shane-na-Brien,  who  was  hanged  at 
Miehaers  cross,  as  was  the  fader  afore  him, 
for  th*  ould  cause,  praised  be  Jasus  and  his 
blessed  moder,  Amen!  And  the  mark's  left 
on  me  to  this  hour  shure,  like  Moran's  collar."* 

*  See  0*HaIloraD*s  AntiquiUet  of  Ii'elancL 

o2 
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He  bared  his  neck,  as  be  spoke,  and  sbewed 
a  black  circle,  discolouring  its  muscular  surface 
like  a  collar,  O'Brien  still  bending  over  him, 
bis  hands  clasped  in  his  iron  grasp,  smiled  on 
him  through  his  swimming  eyes,  but  strove  in 
vain  to  speak;  while  Shane,  gazing  on  him 
with  ineffable  tenderness  (for  a  visage  so  stem 
and  wild),  seemed  wholly  lost  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  meeting.  At  last,  looking  fearfully 
round,  he  dropped  his  deep  guttural  voice,  and 
asked  in  a  low  mutter,  ^*  Have  you  Irish  ?'^ 

^<  Not  enough  to  converse  with  you,**  said 
Murrogh.  ^^  I  have  almost  lost  my  Irinh, 
though  I  still  understand  it.*^ 

^^  Ay  then,*^  said  Shane,  still  more  wildly 
and  vaguely,  looking  around  him,  with  what 
seemed  habitual  caution ;  and  then  again  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  face  of  O'Brien,  cowering  timidly 
towards  him,  and  muttering  a  phrase  of  Irish 
endearment,  as  if  to  disarm  his  apprehensions. 
He  sighed  deeply,  exclaiming,  *^  Och  I  the  great 
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joy  1  and  do  I  touch  you  again,  my  Voumeen 
Urlicaen  ?»'• 

*'  Yoii  must  rise,"  said  O'Brien :  ^'  I  cannot 
speak  to  you,  while  you  keep  this  degrading 
and  punful  attitude.  Pray  rise,  Shane;  you 
must,  you  must  indeed  !" 

^*  Huisht !  huisht  J  a  vie,**  said  Shane,  evi- 
dently confused  and  wild,  and  with  a  mind  aa 
wandering,  as  his  affections  were  concentrated, 
*'  Huisht !  I  wid  not  throuble  you  long.  1*11 
only  look  on  ye  a  vie  for  a  taste,  and  just 
touch  your  little  crubeervf  once  again,  and  then 
I'll  be  off  to  the  mountains  the  night,  and  nivir 
throuble  you  more — no,  troth  and  fait,  only 
pray  for  ye  on  the  knees  of  my  heart.  *^ 

*^  Trouble  me !  Oh,  Shone,  how  you  mis- 
take me !  indeed  I  am  rejoiced  to  sec  you— 
amazed,  but  still  rejoiced.  But  after  what 
passed  last  night,  you  are  not  safe  here." 

*^  Nilf  nilj'^'l  said  Shane,  shaking  his  head. 

*  My  darling,  my  curly  head.  f  Your  hand. 

X  N09D0. 
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«  Much  as  I  desire  to  know  by  what  means 
that  life  has  been  preserved,  I  dread  to  endanger 
it,  by  detmning  you  here  a  minute.  You  are 
not  safe,  Shane,  here — I  must  repeat  it.** 

''Nilln,''*  sighed  Shane;  "  and  am  Kke  the 
fox  of  Mam  Turk,  hunted  from  his  lair,  with 
the  arch-^haid-f  at  his  throath,  and  the  pack  at 
his  traheens,  aye  indeed.*' 

^'  What  could  have  brought  you  here,  my 
dear  Shane  P*^  said  O'Brien,  gently  forcing  him 
to  rise,  and  drawing  forward  one  of  the  arm 
chairs,  to  induce  him  to  sit  down.  But  Shane, 
leaning  against  the  old  dnmney-piece^  as  cha- 
racteristic as  one  of  its  own  supporters,  ro^ 
jected  the  offered  seat,  while  O'Brien  resumed 
his  own, 

^*  And  what  brought  me  here  ?*^  repeated 
Shane.  <<  Och !  Musha,  what  but  yourself, 
ma  voumeien.  Shure  it^s  little  Shane  thinks  of 
life,  in  regard  o'  that ;  and  have  kept  watch  and 

*  I  am  not 

t  The  hound  which  fint  toents  the  morning  dew. 
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ward  upon  you,  since  I  first  seed  jou  in  the 
great  scrimmage  yesterday ;  and  was  in  th'' 
ould  dacire,*  and  you  took  me  for  an  arraeh^^ 
Musha,  I'll  engage  ye  did,  and  th*  ould 
ckree  *  lambh  laidre  aboo.*  ^ 

*^  The  sound  of  your  never-forgotten  voice, 
the  family  war-cry,  and  your  strange  appear* 
ance,  did  indeed  sorely  amaze,  confound,  and 
agitate  me.     I  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it/^ 

*^  Ay,  Musha,**  said  Shane,  with  a  half 
yelled  laugh,  that  gave  to  his  visage  an  expres- 
sion  more  grim,  than  even  was  natural  to  it-— 
*<  and  wouldn't  shew  mysel  for  fear  to  shame 

ycB." 

<<  And  whence  came  you,  my  dear  Shane,— 
from  Connaught  ?'' 

*<  Ay,"  said  Shane. 

"  And  how  did  you  find  your  way  ?^ 

«<  Och !  I  followed  the  track  of  thim  that 
led." 

*  Oak-tree.  f  A  fetch,  or  ghost. 

X  The  itroag  hand  for  ever. 
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**  And  who  were  they  ?^' 

Shane  rubbed  round  his  shoulders,  and 
answered,  evasively  and  smilingly,  firom  an  old 
Irish  song — 

*'  Che  shin  ?   Gudae  shin 
Nogh  wanneen  shae  gho.*** 


«> 


*^  But  how  did  you  know  I  had  returned  ?' 

*^  Och  !  I  dramed  it,''  replied  Shane,  ^^  ay, 
indeed.'* 

**  When  did  you  arrive  in  Dublin  ?**  denumded 
O'Brien,  perceiving  it  was  in  vain  to  ask,  what 
Shane  chose  not  to  telL 

^^  Och  f  Jasus  be  praised,  yesterday, —  and 
saw  you  afar  off,  a  great  Gendreamdre^f  and 
knew  ye  by  the  knocking  of  my  heart,  and  the 
mole  on  your  cheek,  and  the  eyes,  and  your 
mother's  smile,  agrah !" 

*^  Then,  you  had  just  arrived  by  the  Phcenix 

*  «<  What  is  it?    What  it  it  to  any  one,  whom  it  doth 
not  concern  f** 
t  Officer,  hero. 
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park,  when  I  passed  you  under  the  tree  at  the 
head  of  my  corps  ?^ 

**Arrah!  Musha^^thafs  it  intirely!"  said 
Shane,  gradually  cheering  up :  "  and  never  lost 
sight  of  you  after  (sorrow  sight),  till  this  blessed 
minute,  Jasus  be  praised,  and  found  you  in  the 
Cean  eorrah.^*'\' 

<*  Vou  hare  learned  to  speak  English 
fluently,"  said  O^Brien,  <<  since  we  last  parted 
— ^but  surely  not  in  Connaught  ?" 

**  Nihil;  but  were  it  was  well  taught,  shure.** 

**  And  where  was  that,  Shane  ?'^  asked 
O^Brien,  almost  amused. 

«*  Och,  in   Rome  !" 

**  In  Rome  ?^  repeated  O'Brien,  with  incre- 
dulous astonishment. 

*^  Shure  enough,  and  lamed  it  of  the  Irish 
Dominicans  of  our  Lady  of  Peace.'' 

*^  And  what  could  have  brought  you  to 
Rome,  Shane  ?" 

*^  Mea  culpaj  mea  maxima  culpa,"  exclaimed 

*  Arra,  or  arrah :  I  pledge  myselt 
f  Cean  corrah:  *'  The  Chiefs  House.** 

o  3 
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Shane,  striking  his  breast  with  a  terrific  force ; 
while  a  sh'ght  convulsion  passed  over  bis  grim 
features ;  and  he  muttered  with  great  rapidity 
and  confusion  some  penitential  prayers.  Then 
suddenly  assuming  his  wonted  manner,  he  said» 
with  a  smile, 

"  A  great  place  it  is.'' 

"  Then  you  went  to  Rome,"  said  O'Brien, 
with  increasing  amazement,  *'on  a  pilgrimage 
of  penance  ?" 

'^  Ay,  in  troth :  and  the  jubilee,  and  tbe 
Santa  Porta,  and  the  tlirue  cross !''  And  he 
drew  from  his  bosom  a  string,  to  which  one  of 
those  reliquaries  was  suspended,  which  are 
supposed  by  the  faithful  to  contain  a  bit  of 
the  cross. 

^*  And  how  did  you  get  to  Rome  ?"  aaid 
OBrien. 

^'  Och !  shure  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
blessed  Virgin  :  and  overtook  in  my  corricle,* 

*  Tbeseboats,  made  of  wicker  work^  covered  with  hider, 
are  the  only  kind  that  could  live  a  moment  in  tbe  violent 
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a  Galway  merchant  bound  for  Leghorn ;  and 
begged  and  prayed  my  way  to  the  holy  city. 
And  shure,^  (he  added,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  turning  their  palms  to  the  fire)  —  ^^  our 
own  cousin  is  suparior,  father  Kelly :  and 
might  have  my  bit  and  my  sup  to  this  day 
at  our  lady^s  of  pace,  only  for  ould  Ireland,  and 
the  great  yearning,  ay  troth." 

"  But  how  did  you  escape  from  — from  St. 
Michael's  cross  ?^' 

^<  Och  !"  said  Shane,  cowering  closer  to 
O^Brien  ;  "  Sure  my  moder  wore  the  girdle 
dear,  and  see,  here  it  is :"  (and  stripping  back 
his  ragged  jacket,  he  displayed  a  small  leathern 
belt,  wrought  over  with  Irish  character^)* 
**  and  when  they  left  me  in  great  haste,  the 
rain  falling,  and  the  storm  blowing,  and  I  like 

surf  that  ^nerally  beats  on  this  shore ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing what  a  sea  they  will  venture  to  encounter. — See  Survey 
of  Clare. 

*  Sir  John  Harrington  observes,  '^  It  is  a  great  practice 
in  Ireland,  to  charme  girdles  and  the  like ;  persuading 
men  that,  while  they  weare  them,  they  cannot  be  hurt  by 
any  weapone.** 
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the  branch  of  a  withered  tree,  Mor-ny-Brien 
cut  me  dowDs  wid  her  own  two  hands  and  the 
help  of  God  :  and  she  reigns  in  glory  with  Christ 
and  his  mother  this  day,  she  that  bore  and  saved 
me,  in  nomine  patris  etJUii — Amen,  Shure  no 
harm  could  come  to  me  while  she  hved — the 
last  of  the  Binieds  !*  And  she  it  was  cut  me 
down  wid  her  own  hands ;  and  in  the  caves  of 
Cong,  with  fire  and  water,  and  the  ngn  of  the 
cross,  gave  back  a  pulse  to  the  heart  o'  me,  and 
breath  and  sight;  and  the  first  word  I  spoke 
was  an  ave^  and  the  next  was  a  curse  on  the 
inimies  of  me  and  mine,  to  the  ind  of  time.  May 
the  screech  of  the  morning  be  on  them,  soon  and 
often  1 — May  the  evil  eye  open  on  them  every 
da^  they  sae  light !  — May  they  never  know  pace 
nor  grace  in  this  world  or  the  next ! — May  they 
die  in  a  lone  land,  without  kith  or  kin  to  close 

their  eyes ! — May  they *' 

"  Hush,   dear  Shane,**  interrupted  O'Brien, 
more  shocked  and  alarmed  by  the  expression  of 

*  Wise  women. 
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insanity,  that  was  gradually  distorting  his  hag- 
gard  features,  than  even  by  his  wild  impreca- 
tions.  ^^  Remember  you  have  triumphed  over 
your  enemies,  since  you  live  and  are  here- 
changed,  indeed,  since  we  last  met  in  the  isles  of 
Arran,  but *' 

"  Och,  the  sorrow  much,''  said  Shane,  bright- 
ening up ;  **  only  in  regard  of  the  glib,  and 
coolun,  and  cumhal ;''  and  he  stroked  baok  his 
long,  matted  locks  from  his  visage,  and  roughed 
the  stiflP  tufts  which  bristled  upon  his  upper  lip ; 
^<  and  that's  to  hide  me  from  th'  inemy,  since  I 
comed  here.  For  the  heart  o'  me  was  in  the 
place,  and  would  rather  be  famished  at  home 
nor  feasted  far  away ;  and  be  hanged  in  the  midst 
of  my  people,  nor  have  the  stranger  close  poor 
Shane''s  eyes  in  a  foreign  land.'' 

"  But  where,  and  how  do  you  subsist  ?" 
asked  O'Brien,  his  interest  increasing  with  his 
compassion,  and  his  early  associations  returning 
in  all  their  ancient  influence. 

"  Where  is  it  ?  and  how  ?  Och,  Christ  is  good. 
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and  his  holy  mother,  Sanda  Virgo  Maria! — 
But  the  paper  *  is  still  on  the  church  door  at 
St.  Grellan  to  this  day,  the  blood-money  for  the 
informer!  —  But  who  would  inform  against  a 
Brieu  ?  Not  the  clan  Tiegs  of  Arran,  nor  the 
0*Flaherties  of  Moycullen;  and  so  keeps  by 
times  in  the  isles,  and  by  times  in  the  mountains, 
and  sleeps  where  the  fox  has  his  hole,  and  the 
eagle  his  nest ;  and  never  lays  head  under 
shingled  roof,  nor  goes  near  town  or  townland,' 
nor  where  the  Sassoni  keep  crock  nor  pan; 
nor  where  the  traitor  leaves  the  track  of  his 
traheensy 

^^  But  how  do  you  subsist? — I  mean,  how  do 
you  live  ?  I  know  there  is  shelter  in  the  bills 
and  fastnesses  of  Connemara  for  the  hunted  and 
the  persecuted ;  but  I  remember  when  you  fered 
well  with  our  dear  and  excellent  Abb^  in  the 
isles,  and  when  your  mother's  hearth  gave  hos- 
pitality to  all  who  needed  it." 

*  The  proclamatioa  of  a  reward  for  his  apprdieasioD. 
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<^  Ay/'  said  Shane,  his  countenance  assuming 
great  tenderness  of  expression  at  the  recollections 
of  his  insular  home,  '^  Ay,  and  the  cabin  down 
by  the  cromleck,  and  the  cow  in  the  bawn,  and 
St.  Endeas*  Cross,  and  the  ating  and  the 
dhrinking,  and  the  puffins,  and  the  sunfish,  and 
the  uishge,  and  the  meed.  And  now  the  great- 
grandson  of  Con-na-Brien  Mac-na-Reagh,  who 
built  the  first  stone  house  in  Arranmore,  and 
killed  six  oxen  at  Holytide  for  all  who  came,  to 
be  a  poor  wild  shular  many*  without  cot  or 
oabin,  only  for  the  christians  that  throw  him  his 
bit  and  his  rag.  But  what  moan  in  that  P  Grod 
is  good ;  and  the  poorest  has  a  soul  to  be  saved  ! 
and  there's  berries  on  the  bramble,  and  cresses 
in  the  ditch,  and  wather  in  the  ford ;  and  is  not 
that  good  enough  for  the  wild  Irish  giocah  ?"-f- 

The  bitter  smile,  and  sharp  tone  with  which 
this  was  uttered,  went  to  the  soul  of  Murrogh. 

*^  And  has  this  been  your  lot,  my  poor  friend?^' 

*  Waaderer.  t  Vagabond,  oroutlaw« 
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he  asked,  with  a  sigh ;  **  you,  whose  mother's 
plenteous  board — my  dear  foster-mother — is  it 
possible  that  they,  who  are  honest  enough  not 
to  betray  you,  would  refuse  to  relieve  your 
wants  ?""  He  paused,  and  then  added,  <^  I  re- 
member when  the  scuUogs  of  Connemara  were 
noted  for  their  hospitality,  and  their  door  was 
never  closed  agtdnst  the  stranger." 

<^  The  scuUogs?"  said  Shane,  sighing,  and 
coming  gradually  to  himself ;  ^<  but  it's  not 
now  as  in  th*  ould  time ;  and  when  the  poor, 
wild  shular  comes  to  the  bawn,  the  curs  bark, 
and  the  garlaghs  cry :  and  then,  a  vie,  the  pride 
of  the  Briens  'hove  all — *' 

His  voice  faltered,  and  he  dashed  the  big 
tear  from  his  eyes,  with  that  deeply  ejacuUited 
**  Ochone !  ^  of  Irish  grief,  which  none  but  an  I  rish 
bosom  can  heave.  He  wept  not,  however,  alone. 
O'Brien  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
wept  too,  but  not  fairly  and  frankly ;  for  youth, 
in  its  mistaken  pride,  blushes  for  the  feelings  by 
which  humanity  is  most  honoured.     Still  the 
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emotions  he  struggled  to  conceal,  were  not  un- 
observed by  one  to  whose  lone  and  unrecipro- 
cated feelings  such  tenderness  was  balm, — ^by 
one,  whose  temperament,  made  up  of  all  the 
wanner  and  more  vehement  affections,  was  coun- 
teracted, but  not  wholly  hardened  by  habits, 
which  necessity  alone  had  rendered  savage  and 
ferocious. 

**  Come,  come,  Shane,'*  said  O^Brien,  rising, 
and  taking  his  huge  hands  kindly  in  his  own, 
^  your  trials,  your  sufferings  are  now,  I  trust, 
nearly  over.  Had  my  father  known  your  situa-: 
tion  -but  till  within  this  last  year,  he  has  not 
I  understand  visited  Connemara  since  my  mo- 
ther's death — now,  however,  come  what  may, 
while  I  live,  and  have  hands  and  strength  to 
labour,  you  cannot  want.  With  respect  to 
your  past  a£9ictions,  I  am  sure,  a  life  so  mira- 
culously saved,  will  not  again  be  taken  (even  if 
you  were  recognized)  upon  the  old  accusation* 
But  then,  the  adventure  of  last  night  was  one 
of  no  small  peril.     That  it  was  on  my  behalf 
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too  and  yet,  even  with  all  this,  I  am  so 
rejoiced  to  see  you,  so  delighted  to  see  you 
alive,  my  dear  old  friend,  that,  for  the  moment, 
I  can  admit  no  other  feelings.*' 

**  Why  then,  are  you,  machree,'*  said  Shane, 
with  a  burst  of  sobbing  joy,  "  are  you  glad  to 
gee  your  poor  ould  Shane,  your  foster-brother  ? 
And  you  too,  a  lovely  fine  uasal,*  and  a  great 
scholar  and  captain!^  Then  dropping  on  hts 
knees,  and  taking  from  his  breast  a  bog-wood 
rosary,  he  repeated,  with  wild  and  fanatical 
vehemence,  and  in  hedge  Latin,  <  Ave  Maria, 
graMae  plefia :  dondnus  tecum.  Benedicki  iu  in 
nuiUeribuSy  et  benedictusfructus  veniris  iui  Jesus. 
Sancta  Maria^  mater  Dei,  ora  pro  nobis  pec- 
caioribus,  nuncj  et  in  hard  mortis  nostra — 
JmenJ* " 

.  "  And  now,'*  he  said,  putting  up  his  rosary, 
and  starting  on  his  feet,  <^  that''s  all  I  wish  or 
want ;  and  won't  trouble  you  more,  macfaree,  but 

*  A  gentleman. 
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just  go  back  to  th^  ould  place,  light  of  foot  and 
heart.  Ay,  troth !  and  that  this  blessed  night, 
or  early  the  morrow,  any  how." 

**  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  wisest  to  do  so : 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  But,  Shane,  there  is 
some  one  else  here  as  interested,  at  least,  almost 
as  interested  for  you  as  I  am :"  and  he  was 
about  to  open  the  annals,  and  inquire,  who  was 
the  delightful  artist  who  had  given  them  so  high 
a  value,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  sinking  of 
Shane^s  head  on  his  bosom,  and  the  dimness  of 
his  eyes,  still  fixed  on  himself. 

^*  You  are  not  well,"  said  Murrogh,  anxiously ; 
*^  what  is  the  matter?  You  seem  faint  and 
weak  ?" 

*'  The  heart  of  me  is  wake,"  said  Shane» 
nnilingly,  *^  that  is  all,  shure." 

"  Weak,  Shane,  your  heart  ?" 

"  Ockf  umrrisirool  it's  only  in  regard  of  the 
place,  and  the  thick  air,  not  all  as  one  on  the 
hills  of  Connemara.     And  there's  no  cot  nor 
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caban  here,  only  great  houses  and  castles,  and 
the  door  shut,  neider  hob,  nor  hearth,  nor  bit, 
nor  sup." 

'*  You  are  fmnt  from  hunger,  then  ?"  said 
Murrogh,  with  a  suffocating  sensation  of  intense 
sympathy. 

*<  Thahy'^  siud  Shane,  whose  English  seemed 
exhausted  with  his  spirits.  O'Brien  flew  to  the 
buffet.  The  cake  and  the  usquebaugb  were  to 
him,  at  that  moment,  as  the  spring  in  the  desart 
He  held  them  forth,  and  Shane  snatched  at 
them  eagerly,  and  devoured  them  T(M*aciou8ly. 
Cheering  up  gradually,  under  their  nourishing 
excitement,  he  exclaimed^  at  intervals,  as  he  ate 
and  sipped,  *^  -^Igtt*  ne  bameen  brasc.  Agu9 
ne  uishge  ftt/y.^f 

''  It  is  all  I  can  find,*'  said  O'Brien,  delighted 


•  It  is;  yes. 

f  <*  BarDeen  bnec/*  spotted  cake,  a  cake  with  currants 
in  it.  ^<  Uishge  buy/*  yellow  water.  Buy  is  the  box  tree^ 
whose  wood  is  yellow. 
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to  observe  the  effects  of  the  small  portion  of 
nourishment  produced;  and  now  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  object  of  his  affections,  his  cares, 
and  anxiety,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  every 
other  idea.  **  Sit  down,"  he  continued,  *^  nt 
down,  dear  Shane,  and  do  not  hurry  yourself;*^ 
(for  he  was  fearful  that  the  ravenous  manner  in 
which  he  ate,  would  be  injurious  to  him).  He 
threw  the  last  fragment  of  the  old  wainscot  on 
the  fire,  and  drawing  his  chair  closer  towards  it, 
he  contemplated  with  satisfaction  the  gradual 
kindling  of  Shane^s  eye,  and  the  deepening 
colour  of  his  wan  cheek.  Shane,  having  now 
drained  the  flask  to  its  last  drop,  seated  himself 
at  the  hearth,  after  the  old  Irish  fashion,  his 
legs  drawn  up  (till  his  knees  were  almost  on  a 
level  with  his  chin),  and  clasped  by  his  gaunt 
arms ;  exhibiting  the  attitude  of  those,  who  in 
castle  or  caban  '<  sat  waking  and  watching  over 
a  coal''  till  the  dawn  should  lead  them  to  prey 
or  poll  some  ^'enemy's  country,"  or  till  the 
tale-teller  should  lull  them  to  sleep  after  the 
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wolf  chace^  by  such  <^  rambling  stuff"   as  his 
wild  fancy  suggested. 

This  last  specimen  of  the  Rapparees  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century  had  the  true  Irish 
spirits,  formed  for  every  excitement,  to  madden 
into  riotous  gaiety,  to  sink  into  gloomy  de- 
spondency. Intoxicated  alike  with  joy  and 
usquebaugh,  basking  in  the  red  blaze  of  the 
fire,  he  now  sat,  the  image  of  sarage  felicity  ; 
his  eyes  glistening,  his  accent  chuckling,  and 
his  haggard  features  distorted  by  a  play  of  gaiety, 
which  rendered  their  expression  still  more 
and  fierce. 

•*  As  you  now  sit  and  look  on  me,  Shane,** 
O'Brien,  gazing  intensely  upon  him,  ^^you 
recall  at  once  the  days  of  my  happy  diild- 
hood,  . . . ." 

^<  Thahy'  said  Shane,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
smiling. 

'^ My  foster-mother,  and  ereiy  comer 

of  the  cabin  near  Dun  iEngus.^ 

^^  Musha  Ihahy*  said  Shane,  with  a  ohock- 
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ling  laugh,  and  smoothing  back  his  long,  lank 
ooolun. 

**She  was  a  strange  creature,'*  continued 
O'Brien;  ^^her  mysterious  disappearance  from 
the  Isles  of  Arran  was  never  accounted  for.^ 

Shane  nodded  his  head  in  token  of  assent,  and 
ooraprcssed  his  lips. 

"She  never  settled  after,^'  said  O'Brien; 
"  there  were  some  wild  tales  circulated  of  her 
being  met  in  the  mountains  of  MoycuUen,  by 
wayfaring  people ;  you,  Shane,  have  doubtless 
heard  the  story  about  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey?" 

'*She  died  a  great  saint,"^  smd  Shano,  eva- 
sively, "  pace  to  her  soul,  and  glory  to  her  me- 
morj.    Amen." 

O'Brien  observing  that  the  subject  agitated 
him,  changed  it ;  and  added — "  Mor  ny  Brien 
was  greatly  gifted  ;  her  memory  was  miraculous, 
and  her  voice  most  melodious." 

"  Tftah  /'•  (excl^med  Shane,  his  stem  fea- 
tures relaxing  from  their  temporary  compression) 
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^  darsQgh  na  vaUaghy  she  was  called  fiir  and 
near — ay,  troth       ^ 

*^  Which  means  the  harp  of  the  vUlage^  if  I 
remember  right  ?^ 

^^  Mushoy  ihah  r  said  Shane,  much  pleased ; 
*^  and  hears  her  voice  in  the  mountains  to  this 
day,  when  the  wind  is  asleep,  keening  th'  ould 
moan  !"* 

The  tears  suddenly  started  to  his  eyes,  and 
rolled  down  his  haggard  cheeks  in  tng  drops. 

'<  With  what  delight,"  said  O'Brien, «« I  used 
to  listen  to  her  stories  of  the  tribe  of  Dalgais, 
and  the  feats  of  the  heroes  of  our  family — of 
Cas,  son  of  Conal  of  the  swift  horses,  and  of 
Fionne  Mac  Cumhal " 

^^  Agus  Ossin,^'  said  Sh&ne,  suddenly  bright- 
ening up,  and  shaking  back  his  coolun,  and 
wiping  his  eyes  in  his  hair. 

*^  Yes,"  said  O'Brien,  ^^  I  remember  the 
effect  of  her  Irish  Cronan,  that  began  '  Corioch, 

*  The  Lamentations  of  Connaught.— See  Walker*i  His- 
tory of  Irish  Music 
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haughty,  bold,  and  brave,^  and  Cucullin's  chaU 
lenge  to  him-     You  remember  that,  Shane  ?^ 

"  Thah  /"  said  Shane,  swinging  backwards 
and  forwards  his  gigantic  frame,  and  cheering 
gradually  up.     "  Agus  an  Moira  BorhP 

"  Yes,'^  said  O'Brien,  rather  in  soliloquy  than 
in  dialogue,  and  wholly  borne  away  by  the  sub- 
ject, which  now  called  up,  not  only  past,  but 
present  associations; — "  that  tale  of  Moira  Borb, 
the  Irish  enchantress,  the  Irish  Armida,  h  a 
strange  coincidence  with  Tasso.  There  is  some- 
thing in  it  even  more  than  coincidence — 

^  Air  apparir  della  bcltd  novella 
Nasce  un  bisbiglio  !*  *' 

"  Anan  !*'  said  Shane,  staring. 

'•  And  there  was  a  spirited  controversial  dia- 
logue, too,  between  St.  Patrick  and  Ossian,*^ 
continued  O'Brien,  *'  which  she  used  to  sing  to 
a  wild  strain.^' 

**  Ossin  cLgus  St.  Pkaedrigy'*  repeated  Shane, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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^^  And  that  sweet  old  air,  of  which  the  burden 
was,  '  I  am  asleep,  do  not  awaken  me/  ^^ 

"^  Ta  mi  mo  hodlah^  na  dushame,^^  interrupted 
Shane,  now  not  touched,  but  rapt. 

^'  And  Carolan*s  receipt,  sung  by  old  Do- 
nogh  ?" 

**  Ay,  Musha,^  chuckled  Shane,  "  a  great 
abra^  Doftogh  an  abhac^^  a  great  gramoff.'*^l 

^^  There  are  no  impressions  like  those  of  early 
childhood,^  said  O'Brien,  ^^  particularly  when 
received  in  such  scenes,  and  with  such  people."^ 

**  Nil,"  echoed  Shane,  who  was  now  thinking 
in  Irish,  and  so  spoke  it. 

"  How  well  I  remember,"  said  O'Brien, 
^*  going  round  St.  iEngus's  Cross  on  my  knees.*' 

^^  jEnffus  a  N(unmhej^§  said  Shane,  blessing 
himself  instinctively  at  the  name  of  his  patron 
saint. 

^^  Does  Conlas's  rath  still  stand  ?^  said  O'^Brien. 

^'  Och,  Musha,  to  the  fore/'  replied  Shane. 

*  AsoDg.  t  Donogb,  the  dwarf. 

t  BufToon.  §  Mngia  of  the  saiDU. 
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"  And  still  blazesy  I  suppose,  on  the  first  of 
May,  with  many  a  merry  bonfire  ?*' 

"  The  Bel  tean,  •  Musha,  ay/* 

'*  What  has  become  of  that  curious,  long, 
twisted  wand,  which  used  to  stand  in  the  corner 
of  your  mother's  hearth  ?" 

"  The  slahan  Draod/ieath  ?"t  asked  Shane— 
**  Abbess  Beavoin's  crosier  ?'' 

O'Brien  started  at  the  mention  of  a  name  that 
had  so  recently  and  so  powerfully  interested 
him. 

**  Och,  thim  has  it  as  has  a  right  to  have  it," 
said  Shane,  mysteriously. 

**  I  suppose  you  have  not  one  story-teller,  one 
Sceadluidhe^  left  in  Arran  ?" 

•  Bel's  fire. 

t  The  druids'  staff.  The  use  of  the  crosier  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  augur's  baton,  and  this  probably 
(being  of  Tuscan  origin)  came  from  the  East  The  druids 
likewise  used  the  crosier;  deriving  it,  in  all  likelihood, 
from  the  Phoenicians.  Hence  it  has  been  thought,  by  some 
antiquarians,  that  the  introduction  of  this  article  of  furni- 
ture into  the  ChriitiaD  church,  came  directly  from  the 
druids. 
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"  Virgo  Maria !  Ay,  plinty,"  replied  SbaDe. 
"  Affus  ould  Fergus,  the  dashmanaigh.''  • 

^'  Indeed !  those  ArraDites  never  die ;  one 
is  tempted  almost  to  believe  their  fables  of 
longevity." 

^^  Shure  the  bed  of  Coemhan/^  t  s&id  Shane, 
emphatically. 

"  How  well  I  remember,"'  said  O'Brien, 
stretching  out  his  legs,  and  folding  bis  arms, 
while  his  countenance  exhibit^  the  imaginative 
influence  of  his  memory,  and  all  its  thick-coming 
fancies — "  How  well  I  remember  your  mother 
placing  me  on  that  rocky  bed,  to  recover  me 
from  my  lameness,  and  the  severe  manner  in 
which  she  was  rebuked  by  the  Abbe  OTlaherty , 
for  her  attachment  to  such  superstitious  cere- 
monies.'* 


•  The  jester. 

t  The  bed  of  St  Coemhan,  much  famed  for  iti  mini- 
culous  cures,  through  the  mediation  of  the  saint,  of  in- 
6nn  persons,  particularly  the  lame  and  bliad*— -Tktiiaae* 
lions  of  Royal  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xiv. 
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"  Ay,  in  troth,''  said  Shane,  stirring  up  the 
embers  with  a  brand. 

^*  You  remember,  too,  I  dare  say,  Shane,  bow 
I  got  that  lameness?** 

*^  Agtts  the  puffins,"  said  Shane,  laughing, 
^^  and  the  clifters !  and  great  sport  that  night ! 
And  you  a  daimy  cratui:,  not  that  high-^no,  in- 
deed-^at^ic  Machree  /" 

^  Good  God  !  what  a  scene !  what  magni- 
ficent desolation  I  what  a  subject  for  a  Salvator ! 
1  see  it  all  now.  We  stood  on  the  summit  of 
the  cliffs,  looking  down  the  almost  fathomlei^s 
precipice,  suddenly  illumined  by  a  beautiful 
aurora  borealia.** 

^^  Ay,"  said  Shane,  rubbing  his  huge  chopped 
hands. 

**  You  let  me  down  by  a  rope,  tied  round 
my  middle.  I  remember  its  pressure,  and  my 
swinging  in  mid- air,  till  I  reached  the  strand 
below ;  I  now  hear  the  flutter  of  the  puffins." — 
(Shane  made  a  noise,  imitating  the  flight  of  the 
birds.) — "  You  followed ;  I  see  you  now,  half- 


V2T  CtZfZL.  if  dbe  rope  had  broken— it  makes 
Ev  he-id  Fcrd  to  think  of  it !  There  is  a  reckless 
hardiikxid  in  chfiiiicB,  the  icsok  of  igoonmcje, 

thai certain  it  is,  I  wouU  not  nov  do  what 

I  then  did  so  cseksilj — nothing  could  tempt 


'*  \atMj  natm  /**  snd  Shane,  shaking  his  head, 
and  eridcsiiy  rather  guessing  than  understand- 
ing, the  abrupt  apoatrophies  of  hb  quondam 
pupil. 

*'  But  YOU  vere  then  mj  guardian  angel,^' 
added  O'Brien,  smiling  kindlj,  as,  borne  away 
br  that  Tefacmence  of  feeling  (the  virtue  and 
the  weakness  of  an  ardent  and  impetuous  tem- 
penunent),  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  the 
rapparee — "  And  you  are  still,"  (he  continued, 
*^  at  least  you  would  be,  a  barrier  between  me 
and  harm. 

<<  Ay  and  troth,"  said  Shane,  with  a  growling 
fondness,  ^^  and  the  heart's  bkiod  would  flow 
for  you  every  dhrop  and  milk^  welcomes.^' 

*  A  thoiisaDcL 
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'*  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt ;  I  can  have  no 
doubt  of  your  devotion,  Shane ;  but,  I  fear  it. 
Your  desperate  efforts  in  my  behalf  last  night, 
your  being  now  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of 
the  military  whom  you  attacked." 

^^  The  boddah  Sassofii  /"  4^  exclaimed  Shane, 
fiercely,  his  whole  countenance  assuming  a  fero* 
cious  expression,  darkling,  glowering  and  dis- 
torted. "  Crois/uA  na  ChrisMayf  an  they  wid 
tiche  an  hair  of  your  voumeen  urlacaen^  or  blink 
an  eye  agon  ye;"  and  he  seized  a  carbine, 
which,  on  entering,  he  had  deposited  against  the 
wall ;  and  which  O'Brien  now,  for  the  first  time, 
observed. 

Heart^struck  at  once  by  his  devotedness,  and 
by  the  insane  vehemence  with  which  it  was 
manifested,  he  threw  his  arm  over  Shane's 
shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  soothing  tone,  *^  But  I 
trust,  my  dear  Shane,  there  will  be  no  further 
occasion  for  your  gallant  and  affectionate  inter- 
ference. My  only  fears  now  are  for  you.  Are 
«  The  SaxoD  churli.  t  Cross  of  Christ 
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joa  aware  of  the  nJk  jou  ran  in  entering  the 
Cftstle  last  night  ?    I  am  sure  I  saw  you  thare.*^ 

^  Are  JOU,  a-vic  /**  said  Shane,  now  affectedlj 
pre^occupied  in  piling  up  the  embers. 

^  You  were  followed  by  a  chair  so  closely 

that Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  person 

wLo  was  in  it  ?^ 

**  Soldier,  that  is  your  prisoner,^  interrupted 
a  voice  irom  the  further  end  of  the  room. 
0*Brien,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  threw 
himself  before  Shane,  who,  starting  on  his  l^s, 
levelled  his  piece  over  0*Brien*s  shoulder,  with 
the  look  of  a  wild  beast,  hunted  to  his  den,  and 
eager  to  protect  its  young.  A  file  of  soldiers 
now  entered,  halted  by  command,  and  drew  up 
in  line ;  while  a  civil  oflScer,  who  accompanied 
them,  stepped  forward,  accompanied  by  three 
gentlemen ;  and  O^Brien  beheld  with  consterna- 
tion. Captain  O*  Mealy,  Lord  Walter,  and  Lord 
Charles. 

There  was  a  pause,  a  silence.  Amazement, 
and  a  still  deeper  interest  sat  on  every  oounte* 
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nance.  But,  on  the  face  of  O'Brien,  as  it  paled 
and  reddened^  as  his  eyes  dimmed  and  flashed) 
as  his  compressed  lips  quivered  and  refused  all 
utterance,  was  exhibited  an  emotion,  in  which 
every  passion,  save  fear  alone,  had  its  share; 
while  the  deepest  and  direst  mortification  of 
wounded  pride,  at  the  exposure  thus  made  of 
his  forlorn  and  ruinous  home,  and  at  the  strange 
position  in  which  he  was  discovered,  was  almost 
the  least  easy  of  endurance. 

He  was  about  to  address  the  intruders,  with 
all  the  temper  he  could  aflect,  but  observing 
that  when  the  civil  officer  was  advancing  to- 
wards him,  Shane  cocked  his  piece,  he  snatched 
the  murderous  weapon  from  his  hands;  and 
speaking  to  him  as  well  as  he  could  in  Irish,  he 
invoked  his  discretion,  and  observed  to  him, 
that  resistance  could  then  only  aggravate  bis 
danger.  Shane  threw  around  him  a  terrible 
glance ;  then  letting  fall  his  eyes,  and  shaking 
down  his  long  locks,  he  drew  his  tattered  mantU 

P  8 
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around  him,  and  stood  the  image  of  sullen,  silent, 
and  ferocious  despair. 

O'Brien,  drawing  up,  and  assuming  a  look 
and  tone  of  haughtiness,  but  ill-suited  to  his 
wretched  situation,  addressed  the  civil  officer— 

**  Who  is  it.  Sir,  you  look  for  here  ?" 

"  This  person/'  ssud  the  officer,  "  whom  we 
find  with  the  voj  carbine  he  violently  took 
from  a  soldier  of  the  Royal  Irish  brigade,  last 
night,  and  with  which  be  fired  at  this  g^itleman 
who  commanded  the  party.^ 

*^  You  are  certain  of  his  identity  ?"  said 
O'Brien.     '<  You  can  swear  to  his  person  ?** 

*^  Yes,  I  think  I  can,"  replied  the  officer, 
smiling ;  **  it  is  not  ea^  to  mistake  him.  I 
saw  enough  of  him  last  night  in  the  fray  of 
the  Stnigglers,  and  at  the  rescue  c^  yourself, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  police. 
He  has  been  traced  this  evening  to  this  house, 
and  seen  entering  it  over  an  old  wall  in  the 
rear,  not  an  hour  bade." 
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O^Brien  then  turned  coldly  and  haughtily  to 
the  gentlemen,  and  asked,  "  And  to  what  cir- 
cumstance, my  lords,  am  I  indebted  for  ycur 
presence,  at  an  hour  somewhat  unseasonable, 
to  say  the  least  of  it  ?" 

"  Oh !"  said  O'Mealy,  winking  at  his  com- 
panions, *^  we  were  sure  of  finding  you  at  home : 
as  Lockit  says,  ^the  Captain's  always  at  home,' 
and  so  ....  ^^ 

Lord  Walter  here  pushed  back  his  vulgar 
associate,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  said,  *^  Mr. 
O'Brien,  our  intrusion  is  indeed  unseasonable, 
but  it  was  as  utterly  unexpected  both  on  my 
part,  and  that  of  Lord  Charles.  It  requires 
explanation  and  apology.  We  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  your  being  in  this  house,  when 
an  idle  curiosity  tempted  us  to  enter  it  Hap- 
pening to  dine  to-day  at  the  mess  of  the 
Prince's  Own,  with  Lord  Charles,  where  Cap. 
tain  O^Mealy  came  after  dinner,  (on  a  message 
from  Lady  Knocklofty,  to  join  her  at  the  ball 
at  the  Botunda),  an  .account  arrived  that  the 
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befbfwa^  had  been 
rmsse  ia  tak  Dogfabourliood.     The 
gi¥cn  of   M  gniuine  wild 
of  die  MiMkaaL  super  Jniman  £nu 
£  jescfnijy.^of  wfaicfa Lord Cfaoies 
bal  for  TOO,  voold  have 
L  iadaecd  ns  toaooonpniT  0*Meaij 
psjtT,    oQ  our  vaj  ioto  town.      I 
coabij"  he   added  sgnificmtlT,  and 
CBricBS    idoctBl    kaBd,   vUch    he 


led  TOO  hcR.  Bat 
«f  .2»  be  of  jciiiue,  and  sooe  «e  have  fuUv 
our  curiuMtf  rfipfcring  this  Iridi 
I  think,  IjokA  Chsle^  we  had  better 
irtxxiad,  aad  not  keep  Ladj  Kaacklafty** 
wi^Tfng  dik  tieiDcodous  BKbt.*' 

-  I  ihiak  so  too,'*  wd  1.4«d  Oiailes, 
tadi^  and  rather  iLieHng  towards  O'Brien,  to 
whom  he  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  leei^gDiaed 
lum  bj  a  surij  bend,  which  0*Bnen  had  m 
floiknlj  returned.  <<  We  are  destined,*'  he 
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tinued,  **  Mr.  O'Brien,  to  meet  under  singular 
ciroumstances.'^ 

^^  I  can  have  no  objection,'^  said  O^Brien,  sig- 
nificantly, <<  to  meet  Lord  Charles  Fitzcharles 
under  any  circumstances.^ 
•  **  Come,*"*  said  Lord  Walter,  taking  his 
firiend's  arm,  ^*  let  us  be  off,  we  can  be  of  no 
use  here,  and " 

**  Stay,  for  the  love  of  the  Lord,"  interrupted 
0*Mealy,  catching  Lord  Walter's  sleeve ;  **  wait 
a;  minute,  and  ^pon  my  honour  T\\  be  with  you, 
before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson.  Sure,  you 
would  not  lave  me  to  walk  to  the  Rotunda  in  my 
fllks,  pumps,  and  white  kerseymeres :  and  I  to 
lade  off  the  first  set  to  the  tune  of  Money  Musk 
with  Lady  Mary  CBlarney? — Pace  oiRccr, 
where  are  you  ?  Soldiers,  surround  your  prisoner. 
We*ll  deposit  him,  for  the  night,  in  the  barrack 
dep6t  Serjeant,  take  charge  of  this  carbine ; 
it  is  hanging  evidence.  Mr.  O^Brien,  my  dear, 
upon  my  honour  and  conscience,  as  a  gentleman 
mid  a  soldier,  it  graves  me  greetly  to  sae  you  in 
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■Kfa  a  Btuatioo,  il  does  *poo  my  honour ;  and 
fthut  up  at  ibis  *  wiicfaing  lime  of  night,^  as  th' 
■mjonal  ssjSs  oosbcring  and  ooUoguiog  with 
thai  murdering  ruffian] j  Irish  giant  there,  to 
whom  31  surah's  skdetoD  in  the  'oatom}'  room 
of  TOUT  college  is  bat  a  fiuij.     I  beieive,  pace 
officer,  that  is,  I  am  afraid,  we  cannot  well  be 
off  arresting  Mr.  O^Brien  too^  till  he  can  give 
an  account  hew  and  whj  he  wae  found  here, 
a  party  ccooenied  in  this  den  oi  thieves  and 
nibben :  for  that*s  what  it  is^  beyond  all  doubt, 
or  I  am  greatly  mistaken.    And  you'll  mind, 
Mr.  O'Briea,  that  no  later  than  this  evening,  ms 
die  castle  clock  struck  a  quarter  to  six,  just  as 
we  parted  at  the  gate,  you  told  me  you  were 
going  to  O'Brien  House,    to  my  lord    your 
fioher^s :    and  it  was  my  fullest  intoition  to 
tip  you  the  pasteboard,  and  give  you  the  pro> 
Toke  to  a  mess-dinner  before  night.    Instead  of 
which,  I  find  you  here,  to  my  intire  surprise, 
in  a  murdering,  ugly,  ould  ruin,  sated,  quite 
at  home,  with  your  book  and  your  bottle  beside 
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jou,  and  cheek-by-jowl,  with  your  pot  conip»> 
nion  there.  And  you,  Mr.  O^Brien,  that  pledged 
me  your  solemn  word  of  honour,  that  you  knew 
neither  act  nor  part  of . . . ." 

*^  Hold  !''  exclaimed  O'Brien,  in  a  tone  that 
made  O'^Mealy  step  back  some  paces.  For  thus 
exposed  in  all  his  penury, — pride,  rage,  and 
indignation,  gave  an  almost  super-human  ex* 
prcssion  to  his  countenance.  There  was  in  his 
look  and  voice  something  stunning,  which 
startled  even  the  animal  courage  of  O'Mealy. 

«  Hold  !"  he  said.  "  Stop  there.  Whatever 
may  be  your  idle  suspicions,  founded  in  ignor* 
ance,  and  expressed  in  all  the  insolence  of  your 
temporary  authority,  give  them  no  further 
utterance.  You  must  believe,  you  dare  noi 
doubt  an  assertion,  to  which  I  have  pledged 
my  honour.^' 

**  Be  aisy ;  be  aisy,  now,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  O'Mealy,  with  a  cajoling  and  humorout 
tone.  '^  Now,  I  just  ask  you,  fair  and  quiel^ 
did  you  not  give  me  your  word,  or  what  eune 
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to  tbe  same  thing,  assured  me  that  you  knew 
nothing  of  that  rebelly  thief?" 

^'  Nor  did  I  then,  Captain  0*Mealy  :  I  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  his  existence.     Not  an  hour 
since*  I  most  unexpectedly  found  in  this  poor 
unfortunate  man,   an  old  friend,  and  faithful 
follower  of  ray  family.     My  long  absence  from 
Ireland,  and  my  belief  of  his  death,  prevented 
me  from  recognizing  him,  in  the  frequent  and 
strange  rencontres  we  had  yesterday.     For  the 
rest,  let  me  suggest  to  you,  and  to  the  civil  oiBcer, 
under  whose  authcnrity  you  doubtless  act,  that 
your  prisoner  is  not  quite  sane ;  that  he  acts 
under  the  influence  of  strong  mental  derange- 
ment ;  and  that  his  hallucination  will,  I  trust, 
not  fiul  to  acquit  him  of  the  matter  with  which 
he  may  be  charged.    And  now.  Sir,*'  he  con- 
tinued with  an  evident  eflbrt  and  struggle  of 
the  mind,  *'  with  respect  to  this  old  house,  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  name  a  den  of  thieves, 
it  is,  and  has  been  for  nearly  two  centuries^  a 
family  mansion ;  and  though,  since  I  last  saw 
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it,  it  has  been  dismantled  and  dilapidated,  il 
was  once  the  residence  of  my  ancestor  the  great 
Earl  of  Inchiquin,  and  is  now  his  lineal  de- 
scendantX  my  father's  house.** 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  O'Mealy,  good 
humouredly,  <^  laste  said  is  soonest  minded ; 
and  as  to  the  ould  house,  if  I  have  hurt  yoor 
fine  feelings,  upon  my  honour  I  am  heartily 
sorry  for  it ;  and  I  can  say  no  more.  But  I 
suppose,  the  pace  officer  here  will  expect  you 
to  find  some  surety  for  your  appearance  for  all 
that,  in  regard  of  your  being  found  cheek-by- 
jowl  with  this  Fin  Macool  here.'^ 

<'  Certainly  I  shall,  Captain  O'Mealy,*'  said 
the  officer.  <^  And  Mr.  0*Brien,  you  had  better 
accompany  me  at  once ;  as  it  may  be  difficult 
to  procure  two  sureties  at  this  hour,  and  the 
night  so  bad.^ 

<*  There  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  on  the 
subject,^  said  Lord  Walter ;  ^^  I  offer  myself 
for  one  bail." 

<'  And   I,"  said  Lord  Charles,    <<  for  the 
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Other ;  if  Mr.  O'Bneo  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  acoef  iC  of  me.'' 

«^  I  am  much  flattered,**  said  O^Brieu,  frankly, 
and  with  much  feeling,  "  and  will  gratefully 
accept  of  both,  if  it  he  really  necessary." 

^  A  friend  in  need's  a  friend  indeed,^  said 
O'Mealr.  ^^  Did  not  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
Mlow,  you  were  bom  imder  a  lucky  star? 
*Pon  mv  honour  I  did.  It's  worth  while 
gitting  into  a  scrape,  to  have  lofds^  and  dukes^ 
iODs  going  bail  for  one^ — it  will  cut  such  a  dash 
in  the  papers.  But  we  must  keep  moring ;  for 
Lady  Mary  is  watching  for  m^  Til  ingage,^— 
io^  sarjoant,  do  yoiu*  duty.^ 

The  gentlemen  drew  back,  and  gathered 
round  O'Brien  at  the  fire-plaoe,  intreating  him 
■ot  to  interfere.  The  solders  moved  forward 
upon  their  prisoner ;  who,  firm,  erect,  and 
drawn  up  to  his  full  gigantic  height,  stood 
like  a  fixture  of  the  old  buildii^.  He  had 
imperceptibly,  and  step  by  step,  drawn  back, 
(fcUowed  by  his  guard),  till  be  now  stood  in 
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front  of  the  pannel-door  which  led  to  the  back 
stairs,  and  which  was  then  half  closed.  When, 
however,  two  soldiers,  perceiving  his  immove- 
able firmness,  seized  him  by  the  shoulders 
to  drag  him  forcibly  away,  his  countenance 
darkened^  his  eyes  flashed,  and  by  a  sudden 
spring  he  dashed  them  on  one  side,  sending 
them  reeling  for  several  paces ;  and  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought  he  darted  back  and  closed 
the  door  upon  his  retreat.  Others  of  the  military 
now  rushed  forward  to  force  an  entrance  and 
pursue  the  fugitive  ;  and  thus,  precipitating 
themselves  on  one  spot  of  the  rotten  floor,  the 
fatal  and  natural  consequence  ensued— the  floor 
gave  way.  The  awful,  terrible,  and  dinning  crash 
which  followed  was  rendered  more  horrid  and 
astounding  by  the  shrieks  of  the  unfortunate 
men,  who  sunk  with  the  mass  of  rubbish  into 
the  yawning  chasm,  mingling  with  the  report 
of  their  fire-arms,  with  the  din  of  the  still  falling 
building,  and  the  roar  of  the  storm  without 
The  shock  given  by  the  fall,  caused  an  univenal 
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When  he  could  make  himself  heard,  (for  the 
light  being  extinguished,  he  could  not  be  seen,) 
he  begged  of  all  to  stand  quiet,  and  remain 
where  thej  were.  The  hearth  which  they 
occupied,  he  said,  was  supported  bj  holdfasts, 
lately  erected,  and  the  beams  of  that  end  of  the 
floor  were  fresh  and  uninjured.  He  then  made 
to  the  window  next  the  chimney-piece,  threw  up 
the  sash,  and  shouted  for  assistance.  The  build- 
ing was  already  surrounded ;  men  with  lanterns 
and  flambeaux  were  visible  at  a  little  distance; 
and  the  glittering  of  arms  also  shewed  that  some 
of  the  soldiers  had  escaped,  and  that  others  had 
joined  them  from  the  royal  barracks  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  A  lofty  figure,  much  above 
the  stature  of  those  around  him,  forced  forward 
through  the  falling  bricks  and  tiles,  and  fixed  a 
ladder  against  the  window. 

The  gentlemen  descended  in  safety,  O'Brien 
ast;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  the  earth, 
when  he  saw  himself  in  Shane*8  arms.  <^  Away ! 
away!"  he  said,   extricating  himself  lErpm  the 
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embrace.  At  that  moment,  the  part  of  the 
building  they  had  just  left,  fellin,  with  a  horrible 
crash,  and  the  chimney-piece,  the  fine  monumaat 
of  antiquity,  was  precipitated  with  it  into  the 
ruins.  Still  the  outward  walls  held  together; 
and  by  the  light  of  the  flambeaux,  the  back 
stairs  were  seen  hanging  as  it  were  in  the  air, 
like  the  geometrical  staircases  of  modern  times. 
Without  visible  support. 

When  the  cloud  of  dust,  formed  by  the  last 
fall,  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  the  house 
could  be  approached  without  imminent  peril, 
O'Brien  (satisfied  that  Shane  had  escaped),  busied 
himself  in  giving  relief  to  the  sufferers  by  this 
fatal  event.  He  thought  of  poor  Robin,  buried, 
doubtless,  with  the  corpse  of  his  grandmother, 
beneath  the  ruins.  He  rushed  on  through  dust 
and  lime,  followed  by  the  humane  and  the 
courageous ;  and  was  soon  joined  by  a  party  of 
pioneers,  whose  pick-axes  and  spades  were  of 
infinite  use.  Many  of  the  soldiers,  who  had 
fallen  through  the  floor  into  the  hall  beneath, 
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were  wounded ;  but  all,  though  nearly  suffocated, 
escaped  with  life,  and  were  carried  off  by  their 
comrades.  Two  dead  bodies  alone  were  dis- 
covered,  on  which  the  coping-stone  of  a  wall 
bad  fallen.  By  the  glare  of  a  flambeau,  were 
discovered  the  mangled  remains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Robin,  beside  those  of  the  deceased  Alice. 

While  O'Brien  was  thus  penetrating  into  the 
interior  of  the  building,  Lord  Charles,  L*  rd 
Walter,  O'Mealy,  and  the  constable,  were  fully 
occupied  without,  in  preserving  order  and  keep- 
ing out  the  crowd,  which,  in  spite  of  rain  and 
wind,  had  assembled  from  the  neighbouring 
purlieus  of  the  barracks  and  of  Watling-street 

Every  blast  of  wind  still  continued  to  shake 
the  wreck  of  the  ruined  fabric ;  and  O'Brien, 
believing  that  the  walls  would  soon  follow,  was 
himself  retiring ;  rejoicing  that  amidst  the  sad 
events  of  the  night,  his  father  had  escaped; 
when,  as  he  stumbled  over  heaps  of  rafters  and 
lime,  the  faint  shriek  of  a  female  voice  caught 
his  ear.     Astounded,  he  paused,  turned  round. 
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looked  up,  and  doubting  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  beheld  a  female  form  standing  on  the 
still  suspended  stairs,  between  which  and  de- 
struction there  seemed  to  be  but  a  moment  of 
time. 

The  nodding  ruin  now  received  a  terrible 
shock,  from  a  burst  of  the  increasing  hurricane. 
Tlie  crowd  fell  hurrying  back ;— CBrien  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  within  the  walls,  till  he  stood 
beneath  the  perilous  staircase,  which  rocked  like 
one  of  rope. 

^^  Spring  down  at  once,^  he  said,  opening  his 
arms  to  receive  the  trembling  person,  above 
whose  head,  fragments  of  the  roof  were  falling, 
tile  by  tile.  As  he  opened  his  arms,  she  half 
bent  forward,  as  if  to  leap;  when,  from  the 
other  side,  the  cry  of  "  Faer  ghim !  Jaer  ghim  r 
arrested  her  attention ;  and  sprin^ng  down,  with 
the  light  dart  and  hardihood  of  a  bird,  she  was 
received  in  the  arms  of  Shane.  At  that  moment 
the  whole  pile  fell  in,  with  a  tremendous  roar ; 
and  O'Brien,  with  his  arms  folded  over  his  head, 
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sometimes  beaten  down,  and  again  plunging 
forward,  scarcelj  credited  his  senses,  when  lie 
again  found  himself  beyopd  the  reach  of  danger, 
surrounded  by  the  Lords  Walter  and  Charles, 
O^Mealy,  and  a  multitude  of  people. 

The  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  carry  him 
from  the  spot,  and  to  persuade  him  to  accom- 
pany them  into  town,  as  nothing  further  now 
remained  to  be  done :  but  he  was  under  power, 
ful  excitement,  and  fearful  that  Shane,  and  the 
object  of  his  humane  and  perilous  exertions,  were 
buried  in  the  ruins.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
breath  and  strength,  he  made  known  his  fears 
to  the  bystanders.  His  mind,  however,  was  set 
at  rest  by  one  of  the  crowd,  who  assured  him 
that  a  tall  man,  carrying  a  woman  in  his  arms, 
had  passed  him  at  the  Ferry  slip,  and  by  this 
time  was  on  the  other  side.  Fortunately, 
this  information  was  given,  out  of  the  hearing  of 
O'Mealy  and  the  peace  officer;  and  O'Brien's 
heart,  though  still  thrilling  and  palpitating,  was, 
as  far  as  Shane  was  concerned,  for  the  present 
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up  at  a  >h„n  dlstaiioo,  u 
porU-  iViAuc  of  lluira  : 
bad  detabwd  tfae  footmei 
action. 

As  neither  the  dresB  of 
of  their  niirita,  permitted] 
U»e  Rotunda,  Lwd  Wall- 
to  Kt  him  down  at  the  Co 
the  offer,  on  tlie  plea  tl 
his  clotlies,  (covered  wit 
high  of  the  ruin,  and  . 
would  render  a  walk  wai 
aa  spare  tlie  delicate  Bilki 
KnocWoft/s  vehicle.  AU 
vailed  on  to  accept,  vaa  Loi 
While  he  was  drawing  : 


have  no  objection  to  meet  me  under  any  drcum* 
stances:  will  you  allow  me,  then,  to  cut  ceremony 
short,  and  make  you  a  proposition  for  a  meeting 
toHnorrow  ?** 

^*  Undoubtedly  ;*•  said  O^Brien,  coming  closer 
to  the  carriage  window,  "  when  and  where  you 
please." 

«  Well,  then,**  said  Lord  Charles, "  the  when, 
six  o'clock,  and  the  where,  at  our  mess  dinner  ; 
with  Lord  Walter  for  your  second,  and  our 
friend  0*Mealy  for  mine :  and  then,  with  glasses 
charged  to  the  brim, 

*  Lay  oQy  Macduff; 
And  damned  be  he  who  first  cries.  Hold,  enough.^ 

I  know  this  is  not  your  Irish  way  of  settling 
diiFerences.  But,  hang  it,— whatever  an  Hiber- 
nian may  think,  I  have  no  great  gusto  for  tak- 
ing away  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  saved  mine.^ 
**  And  who,'*  said  O^Brien,  returning  the 
cordial  shake  of  his  hand,  ^*  must  ever  value  his 
own  the  more  for  the  success  of  the  effort.     I 


.  IViaid,  fiiif  Lucius,  lias  i, 
word  aa  the  subject,  on 
party  concerned." 

I«d  Walter  now  dial 
the  young  men,  expresae 
terminatJOT  of  an  aflair,  io 
had  been  in  the  wnmg 
drove  on,  to  set  down  tl 
respective  homes;  and  Cf. 
clock  struck  eleven,  eaterc 
MaUr. 
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